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The FATHER 
of his 
COUNTRY 
and the 
FRIEND 
of his 
COUNTRY 


Those who 
maintain the 
highest 
national life 
may share the 
honors with 
the founders. 





Quyaker Qals 


is a mighty factor in contributing to 
the nation a wholesome sturdiness, a 
rugged health, a splendid ambition and 
conquering strength. It brings good diges- 
tion, trusty nerves and firm muscles. The 
battles of national life may be won or lost at the 
dining-tables of its homes. He isa public benefactor 
who provides a worthy food for his fellow men. 


The Cereal that “Tastes So Good” 
All the Time. 
















90164 Karpen Louis XV 
3 Piece Suite, Covered in Silk Damask. 





Write for Free Book “A” 


Contains 500 beautiful photo-engravings with 
prices, full description of the woods and the 
upholstered covering used. It is the only book 
ever printed for public circulation — thoroughly 
practical as a guide to buyers. It enlightens 
you on designs —tells you about styles, lays 
bare the unscrupulous practices of makers of 
shoddy furniture and gives you knowledge that : 
you greatly need when selecting any article of Seado-Mask. 

Upholstered Furniture. It assists you in choosing the right articles for any purpose. 
By making selections from this book you have a choice from the largest line in the world. 


K A R Pp E N Guaranteed 


Upholstered 


FURNITURE 


Covered in Fabrics and Genuine Leather 


For every room in the home and for every conceivable purpose 
covered in any fabric or genuine leather. Famed for its classical 
beauty, honest workmanship and enduring quality. The spring- 
work in Karpen Furniture is specified by the U, S. 
Government in all its Upholstery. Identify Karpen 
Furniture by the marks shown above. 

Write for the Name of a Dealer who will quote you a Special 
Discount on your first purchase of Karpen Furniture. Sold 
by the leading dealer in every town in the United States and 
guaranteed to satisfy or money refunded without quibbling. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Bidg., Chicago. St. James Bidg,, New York 
Established 1880. 
World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture 








Karpen 


Guaraniced 
Upholstered 
Furniture 


CHICAGO 
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80372 
Karpen 
Rocker in ‘Tapestry Covering. 





90350 
Karpen Leather Arm Chair. 





80255 Sofa Bed, 


: 70211 Sofa Bed, 
Leather, Oak or Solid Cuban Mahogany. 


Crotched Cuban Mahogany. 
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Pearline 
Pleases 

| revaahit 
Housekeepers 


/-DRESERVE THE COLORS | 

and Freshness of Dainty and (@ 
Delicate Summer Garments by Bi 
regular use of 


mertailste 


HINK OF THE DAMAGE | 
Bar Soap and Washboard do in | 
a single wash=ethen remember that | 
i PEARLINE through | 
1 SOAKING and Perfect RINSING | 
| WITHOUT RUBBING... , 


cleanses 





'Pearline saves colors and fa 
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W. B. Nuform Corsets in warm-weather weights, are as sturdy 
and enduring as any of the heavy fabric models, despite the 


extreme lightness of material. After years of endeavor we have 


attained a quality of batiste, which is firm without stretch, and 
proof against the heat of the body. It is a unique fabric and makes possible the 
most remarkable line of summer corsets we have ever marketed. Our SPECIAL RE- 
VERSE GORE MODELS embody a principle entirely new tocorset construction, over- 
coming anytendency to undue development in that part of the back below the spine. 


NUFORM 403 Average Model 

Splendidly proportioned and will fit per- 
fectly nine out of ten figures. Medium long 
ahove the waist, which itdefines very clearly. 
Made of white batiste and white or drab 
with lace, bahv ribbon atid satin bow. Hose coutil. Trimmed with lace and baby ribbon. 
supporters side and front.’ Sizes 19 to 30. Hose supporters front and side. Sizes 18 to 
Price $1.50. Better qifalities at $2 and $3. 30. Price $1.00. 


NUFORM 420 Reverse Gore Model NUFORM 738 Medium Model 
For average and well-developed figures. Constructed sectionally, making the gar- 
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N NUFORM 406 Stout Model 
Made with high bust and deep hip with un- 
honed apron extension especially restraining 
over-fieshiness around the hips and allowing 
perfect freedom of action. Made of white 
hatiste and white or drab coutil. Trimmed 


Has the new high bust and produces a pro- 
notnced nip at waist and flattening effect over 
hipandabdomen. Madeofanexcellent quality 
of imported white batisteand coutil. Trimmed 
with lace and ribbon. Sizes 19 to 30. Price 
$2.50. Also made at $1, $1.50, $2 and $3. 


ment fit snugly at all points. Accentuates the 
waist. Rust moderately high—hips rather 
long. Made of imported white batiste and 
white coutil. Trimmed with lace and ribbon, 
Hose supporters front and sides. Sizes 18to 30. 
Price $2.00. Also made at $1, $1.50 and $3. 


All of these models, as ‘well as numerous other styles in Nuform Corsets, also made in heavier fabrics, 
may be found at your retailer's. If you cannot obtain them mention dealer's name and send direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. Manufacturers 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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/ A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 


THE LADIES’ HOME. JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 
Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President arid Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 














Boston : Barristers Hall 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents a year, 


postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 


other than those named above : Subscription, post-paid, 
per year, 8 shillings, 4 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.00 in American money): Single cop- 
ies, 10 pence each (20 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon : Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 


BuFFraLo: 834 Ellicott Square 
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\ pired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in your final 
: copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed 
/ may receive this blank. That does not mean that the 
' renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in mail- 
5 bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the blank 
) has been packed. In requesting change of address yive 
y) us at least three weeks’ notice. 
y) If your subscription expires with thisissue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of June to avoid 
i) missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, 
N Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 
' 
Y 
( The Madame Nordica Prize 


‘ ~=6—s Awards for American Songs 
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COPYRIGHT BY AIME DUPONT 


N THE competition for the three best- 

constructed and most melodious songs 
by American composers, which I announced 
in THE JOURNAL for October, 1905, it now 
gives me great pleasure to say that I have 
awarded: 


=<<—<S 


THe First Prize or $500 


= 


To Alexander S. Gibson, Connecticut. 
THE SECOND PRIZE OF $300 
To Henry Schoenefeld, California, 
THE THIRD PRIzE OF $200 
To Thomas J. Kelly, Nebraska. 


My endeavor has been to award the 
prizes to those most completely fulfilling 
the rules contained in the announcement, 
and complying with the ideas that inspired 
it. The enthusiasm and talent evinced 
have been a great source of pride and satis- 
faction to me. The eighteen hundred anc 
thirty-five songs submitted were a splendid 
y showing. 

"° The matter of selection has been a diffi- 
‘ cult one. To the many who favored me 
’ with their work I would express my 
' sincerest thanks. 

NN Not the least of the pleasures that I have 
' had in reviewing the many songs sent has 
4) been the great number of friendly letters 
A accompanying them, full of affectionate and 
A 
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genuine appreciation. In the busy routine 
of public appearances I have not been able 


| to write personal replies to each, and so I 
A take this opportunity to say how deeply I 
( treasure them. I have given all I have to 

the public: the greater part of my art-life 


has been lived among my own people. To 

5] get these hundreds of letters from all over 

the United States and Canada, telling me 

) of the happiness that I have given to others, 

fa) has been one of the sweetest rewards of my 
career. 


It gives the Editors of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL great pleasure to make 
f\ public the above announcement by Madame 


\A Nordica, and to present the entire trio of 

prize songs in this issue of THE JOURNAL, 
4) believing that their readers would like to 
A\ see all three of the prize songs together in 
A one issue rather than distributed through 
" successive numbers. 


NEXT MONTH 
M)} The Josef Hofmann Prize Awards 


For the three best-constructed compositions 
/ for the piano by American composers will 
f probably be announced, and all three prize 
ny compositions be presented in that issue of 


THE JOURNAL. 


( The Girl on This Month’s 
A Cover 


‘ 
\A E DOUBT if we have ever had a more 
f charming cover picture than the one 
A of the girl on this month’s issue, reproduced 
{ _ from one of the characteristic pastels by Mr. 
George R. Barse, Jr., that are appearing 


year after year in the exhibitions of the 

iy ’ National Academy of Design in New York, 

of which Mr. Barse is an honored academi- 

cian. Naturally, we have anticipated a 

(\ large demand by having a number of special 

prints made exactly like the cover, but 

4 without advertisements on the back. For 

' ten cents we will send a copy in a strong 
N tube, postage prepaid, to any address, 





One Thousand Dollars 
For Christmas Manuscripts 


We now pass back to our readers some of the suggestions they have 
made us for the next Christmas number so that the opportunity of making 
money out of their own ideas may be possible. Here is what we want: 


Christmas Pranks of College Girls 


Stories of college girls who were unable to go home for Christmas: how 
they spent Christmas at the deserted college: their pranks and larks, the ideas 
they conceived for a happy day, and how they carried out their plans. No 
manuscript must exceed s000 words: fewer if possible, and write naturally, 
exactly as you would talk. First of all, read carefully the conditions 
printed below. We will pay 


$100 for the Best Account 


$50 for the Second Best Account $20 for the Fourth Best Account 
$25 for the Third Best Account $15 for the Fifth Best Account 


Address: The Christmas College Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The next offer is for 


Unusual Christmas Experiences 


Something unique, if possible; at any rate, something out of the common. 
It may be in a place far from the rest of the world, such as a distant clime ; 
in the wilderness or the desert; in cave or cafion; at sea or on a snowbound 
train—any experience different from the way the great majority of people 
spend Christmas. Manuscripts of more than s000 words will be rejected. 
First of all, read carefully the conditions printed below. We will pay 


$100 for the Best Account 
$50 for the Second Best Account $20 for the Fourth Best Account 
$25 for the Third Best Account $15 for the Fifth Best Account 


Address: The Christmas Experience Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The third offer is for a practical answer to 


How Can We Simplify Christmas? 


Thousands feel Christmas to be a burden in the present habit of excessive 
gift-giving. How can we solve this knotty problem, and yet keep the spirit 
of the day and its beautiful meaning of gift-giving? Who has a practical solu- 
tion : Don’t say, Give only where the heart dictates: or, Give anonymously : 
or, Write letters : or, Cut down the number of people to whom to give. The 
people know all that: they wanta practicaf plan. Do not exceed 500 words, 
and read carefully the conditions printed below. We will pay 


$100 for the Best Account 
$50 for the Second Best Account $20 for the Fourth Best Account 
$25 for the Third Best Account $15 for the Fifth Best Account 


Address: Mr. Bok’s Personal Box, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The fourth offer is for 


A New Country School Christmas 


Thousands of teachers in country schools ask for a new kind of before- 
Christmas celebration. What clever and inventive teacher, having found 
and tried one, will help others? Don’t waste your time writing of the stere- 
otyped old celebrations of recitations, songs, cantatas, etc. ‘Teachers want 
to get away from these very things: they want something new, simple, and 
adapted to rural resources. Do not exceed 000 words, and read carefully 
the conditions printed below. We will pay 


$100 for the Best Account 
$50 for the Second Best Account $20 for the Fourth Best Account 
$25 for the Third Best Account $15 for the Fifth Best Account 


Address: The Christmas School Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


The fifth offer is for 


A New Sunday-School Christmas 


Sunday-school workers everywhere hunt eagerly each year for a Christmas 
entertainment out of the old ruts. Who of the teachers who read this 
offer has originated such an entertainment? It must not be one where classes 
niake donations in novel ways— we have published that; nor must it be any 
already published cantata, service or exercise, nor a Santa Claus entertain- 
ment. What is wanted is some new, simple, appropriate Christmas plan that 
either a country or a city Sunday-school can carry out. Do not exceed s000 
words, and read carefully the conditions printed below. We will pay 


$100 for the Best Account 
$50 for the Second Best Account $20 for the Fourth Best Account 
$25 for the Third Best Account $15 for the Fifth Best Account 


Address: The Christmas Sunday-School Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


These Conditions Must Be Carefully Read 


Manuscripts containing more than the number of words mentioned in each offer will be 
rejected, A crisply-told article of 250 or 500 words may really be worth much more to us than 
the same storv spun out to twice the length. 

One person can submit manuscripts for one or more, or all of these offers. But each sub- 
mission must be kept separate, and be separately addressed to the respective Editors, 

Do not roll manuscripts, nor send letters with them unless special explanations are 
necessary. Write only on one side of the paper, and be sure to put your name and address at 
the head of each manuscript. Have your manuscript in by May 19. : 

Remember that no manuscripts can be returned. The best five in each contest will be 
awarded prizes ; others that we want will be bought at good rates, and the rest will be destroyed. 

We are as anxious to award these prizes as you areto have us. But we reserve the right 
to withhold any one of the awards if manuscripts submitted do not justify such awards. 


Let all help to make the next Christmas Journal a great one. 
We have the ideas: Now for carrying them out 


Prizes for Christmas Ideas 


hey VERY generous was the response of 
our readers to our prize offer for brief 
accounts of Christmas ideas that it took an 
unusually long time to come to a decision 
about the fifteen prizes offered. More than 
twelve thousand manuscripts were exam- 
ined. A great many of these have been 
purchased in addition to the prize articles 
for use in the next Christmas number. 
Among them are descriptions of clever 
parties and gifts and original ideas for 
Christmas giving, all of which were actually 
used last year at the Christmas season. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 


FirsT PR1ZE ($50), ELEANOR D. BLoODGETT, 
New York. 
SECOND PR1Z8 ($25), GEORGE HAwsS FELTUS, 
New York. 
THIRD PRIZE ($20), MARY COLLINS WATTS, 
Oregon. 
FOURTH PRIZE ($15), MINERVA S. CADWALLADER, 
Pennsylvania, 


The next eleven prizes ($5 each) went 
to Helen C. Whitmer, Missouri; Mary S. 
Williams, West Virginia; Jessie H. Field, 
Vermont; Olive Spooner, Massachusetts; 
Hilda Noren, Illinois; Nellie T. Fuller, 
Iowa; Mrs. H. Weller, Maryland; Eloise 
Martin, Georgia; Mildred Armstrong, Ken- 
tucky; May Hall, New York; Constance 
Orton, Pennsylvania. 


About Our New Style Book 


E ARE more than pleased with the 

great success of the Style Book, as it 
shows us that it fills the needs of our 
readers and is of real help to them. The 
demand for the autumn and winter number 
was indeed great, but that for the spring 
number as far surpasses the former demand 
as the new book surpasses the old; it i$ an 
exceptional thing of its kind in all respects. 
It has not only a cover in colors and an at- 
tractive colored plate, showing the blending 
of the new shades in a most artistic way, 
but also over twelve hundred designs charm- 
ingly illustrated. Think of the vast variety 
this means and of the wide range it allows 
for women of different tastes and needs. 
Simple garments, easy to make and requir- 
ing little material, areas carefully designed 
and cut as are the more elaborate ones. 

Care is taken to have comfortable, prac- 
tical designs in sizes suitable for large 
women, and appropriate ones for elderly 
women. Only the other day there came a 
letter thanking us very genuinely for our 
thought in this matter, and saying how fre- 
quently the large women especially are 
forgotten by designers. The children’s gar- 
ments are provided in large number and for 
all occasions, and those for really little tots 
are arranged in sets, some for the first short 
clothes, and others in layettes. both large 
and small. Then, too, our embroidery de- 
signs, which are, by this time, very numer- 
ous, are to be found here, including simple 
borders and scalloped edges of all kinds to 
use as dress trimming. ‘ 

Nor is this all the book contains. Pages 
are devoted to treating the subject of fabrics 
in their newest and best forms; speaking of 
materials suitable for plain tailored suits, 
of voile and Folienne costumes, of the lus- 
trous new silks, the fashionable linens, and 
exquisite sheer materials for afternoon and 
evening gowns; and lastly, patterns are 
suggested for making them. 

Trimmings have not been neglected, for 
embroidery and lace have received their 
share of attention, as well as attractive 
little accessories in gold and colored braids, 
buttons and belts. Indeed, this number is 
brimful of information and help, and not 
only marks a new era in fashion books, but 
strikes a new note in its entire conception. 

This book is issued quarterly, and sent to 
any address for twenty-five cents, post-free. 


The Question-Box Awards 


HE way the letters came pouring in as 

soon as our readers began to answer the 
three questions that we recently asked in 
Mr. Bok’s Question Box warned us that we 
should have to make extra efforts if we 
hoped to award the prizes promptly. But 
in spite of our best endeavors it has been 
impossible to read all the thousands of 
letters in time to announce the prize- winners 
in this issue. We hope to do so, however, 
in the next (the June) number of THE 
JOURNAL. 
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Wagner's Music is Not “Unsingable” 
Is it true that much of Wagner’s music is ruin- 
ous to voices? A. H. D. 


It is not. The truth is that the early per- 
formers of the Wagner works were not good 
singers. Artists trained in the old Italian operas 
were afraid to venture into the new field, and 
Wagner had to train people for his purposes. 
Being poor singers they built up a style of 
Wagner singing which made people believe that 
the music was ‘“unsingable’’ and therefore destruc- 
tive to the voice. Asa matter of fact, as soon as 
thoroughly-trained singers, like Lilli Lehmann, 
Lillian Nordica, Johanna Gadski, Milka Ternina, 
Jean de Reszke, Heinrich Knote, and others of 
their class, were heard in the most difficult of the 
Wagner works, it was realized that these were 
perfectly singable and that they were in no way 
injurious to the voice. The real difficulty in 
singing Wagner’s music is in the mental concep- 
tion of the melodies. Furthermore, orchestral 
conductors very often permit their men to play too 


loudly and thus force the singers to shout. But 
Wagner never intended to have the orchestra 
noisy. W.J. He 


Over Half American Men are Bachelors 


What percentage of men in America are un- 
married ? OLDFIELD. 


The last census is authority for the statement of 
the amazing fact that fifty-seven and nine-tenths 
per cent. of the men in America are bachelors. 


Portraiture Versus Idealism in Art 


If Mr. John S. Sargent is the wonderful painter 
his friends allege him to be why does he not paint 
ideal pictures instead of mere portraits ? 

R. McC. L. 


Because the ideal picture is somewhat out of 
vogue in these realistic days, and because it never 
was so vastly superior to the portrait. Some of 
the greatest masterpieces of the old masters are 
** mere portraits.’’ In fact, a good portrait is 
about the very highest type of painting. Mr. 
Sargent, no doubt, thinks he might better paint 
the look of people he has known than dabble in 
saints and angels and classical abstractions that 
he has never seen. eects 


Was One of the Presidents a Duelist? 


I know that Vice-President Burr killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel, but didn’t one of the 
Presidents also kill his opponent ? B.H.A. 


Andrew Jackson fatally shot Charles Dickinson 
in Kentucky, but the duel took place in 1806, 
many years before Jackson became President. 


Benjamin Franklin as a Colonel 


Is there any ground for speaking of Benjamin 
Franklin as ‘‘ Colonel Franklin’’?) ONTEORA. 


There is the best of ground for it — Franklin’s 
own account of how he became colonel of the 
Colonial regiment raised in Philadelphia in 1756 
after Braddock’s defeat. The officers chose him, 
and he was duly commissioned. The regiment, 
in his own words, ‘** paraded about twelve hundred 
well-looking men, with a company of artillery, 
which had been furnished with six brass field- 
pieces, which they had become so expert in the 
use of as to fire twelve times in a minute.’”’ His 
popularity as colonel was attested when he started 
on a journey to Virginia, and was escorted out of 
town by the officers, mounted and in full uniform, 
with drawn swords, an honor that had never been 
paid to any of the Colonial authorities. F. B. IV. 


Moonlight Often Makes People Blind 


Tell me, please, if there is truly such a thing as 
moon blindness. LUNA. 


Unquestionably. Many who have slept in the 
open when the moon has been bright, without 
protecting their eyes, have found themselves 
practically blind the next night. In the daytime 
they have been able to see like other people, 
being affected only after sunset. Recovery is, 
fortunately, possible. 


The Oldest Living Things in All the World 
What is the oldest living thing anywhere in the 
world? A. X. 


The Big Trees in California seem to be entitled 
to this distinction, being many centuries old. 


Why No Great American Composers 


Why have we no great American composers ? 
Cc. ¢. G. 

There are two prime reasons. The first is that 
the country is as yet only in the stage of musical 
pupilage. We have no musical background, no 
musical authority. We have to learn everything 
from Italy, France or Germany, and the result is 
that our young composers adhere slavishly to 
Italian, German or French models. The second 
reason is that we have no national music. There 
is no native food for the musical imagination. 
We have no folk-song, no fountain of character- 
istic musical thought. Consequently our com- 
posers have to seek their inspiration from the 
melodies of other peoples and our music thus 
becomes a mere replica of foreign ideas. An inci- 
dental reason is the fact that no man of masterful 
xenius has appeared here in the world of music. 
When he does he will strike out a new line of 
thought, essentially American, and then he will 
become the founder of an American school. 
W. J. H. 


A Museum with 43 Miles of Shelves 

Can it be possible, as I have heard, that there 
are really more than forty miles of shelves in the 
British Museum? p ee 2 


Yes; there are forty-three; and the catalogue 
contains more than 3,860,000 entries. 


Where Raphael’s Greatness Lies 


Was not Raphael the most perfect painter the 
world has ever known ? MAry T. 


No; technically he never was a “ perfect 
painter,’’ never reached maturity with the paint- 
brush, as did Titian, Paolo Veronese, Rubens, 
Velasquez. He was a great draughtsman, a great 
decorator, a great artist, but never a man to 
handle a full palette of color with a full brush. 
The Florentines never excelled as brushmen, and 
even in Florence Andrea del Sarto was a more 
** perfect painter’’ than Raphael. /. C. V. D. 


The Average Station Stop of a Train 
What is the time of the average station stop of 
a train? PASSENGER. 


The time usually allowed in arranging the 
schedule of a local express or way train is thirty 
seconds, with the expectation that the stops will 
range from only twenty seconds to a minute or 
more in length. 


Why “Pin-Money” is So Called 
Why is a woman’s pocket-money called ‘‘ pin- 
money ’’? MABEL V. 


It is said to be because of a curious custom 
dating back to the fourteenth century when a 
clumsy form of+the modern pin was invented. 
For a long time these pins were comparatively 
rare and expensive, and the maker was permitted 
to sell them only on the first two days of January. 
None but women of rich families could buy them, 
and it became customary to give these ladies, 
when they married, a sum of money with which to 
buy pins. Thus provided with ‘* pin-money’’ 
these brides flocked to the shops on the days set 
apart for the sale of pins. 


A Clear Definition of a Concerto 
O. B.S. 


A concerto is a composition designed to exhibit 
in a special manner the capability of a certain in- 
strument or instruments,supported by an accompa- 
niment. Theconcerto grosse of Bach and Handel 
employed two or more solo instruments with ac- 
companiment of a small orchestra. The modern 
concerto is usually devoted to the exploitation of 
a single instrument —the piano, ’cello or violin. 
The purpose of the composer of a concerto is to 
provide a piece of good music in which the solo 
instrument shall have a star part and abundant 
opportunity for a display of its resources and the 
possibilities of performance upon it. 


Just exactly what is a concerto? 


W. J. H. 
Golf Has Been Played at Midnight 


Isn’t it true that somewhere golf has been 
played at midnight ? GOLFER. 


In the Shetland Islands, where the evenings in 
June are very long, some enthusiastic golfers 
played a game of eighteen holes last summer, 
starting at midnight. They managed to follow 
the course of the balls without much difficulty. 
Their experiment was so satisfactory that other 
midnight games were played. 


The Pound of Feathers is Heavier 


What is the correct answer to that old question 
as to which weighs the more: a pound of feathers 
or a pound of gold? ALBERT, 


The question usually refers to lead rather than 
gold; but as you have put it the feathers weigh 
more—say about twelve hundred grains— because 
they are estimated by avoirdupois weight and 
gold by Troy weight. 


A President Who Never Went to School 
Am [right in believing that one of the Presi- 

dents of the United States never went to school 

at all? 5. @. i. 


Andrew Johnson, who was apprenticed as a 
tailor, was taught the alphabet by a fellow-work- 
man and gained his education wholly outside of 
schools. 


The Sacred Egyptian Beetle 
What does the sacred Egyptian beetle signify ? 
C.K. M. 


As the symbol of the Egyptian god Khepra it 
signifies the resurrection of the body as well as 
the immortality of thesoul. According to ancient 
writers the species included only males, who cre- 
ated and recreated themselves by means of eggs. 
So the god was regarded as self-created and also 
as the creator of all things, and was represented 
in human form with a beetle-shaped head. His 
emblem, the beetle or scarab, in its natural state 
or reproduced in gold, silver, gems, or other mate- 
rial, and inscribed with mystic or religious figures 
or texts, was worn as an amulet or charm by the 
living, or buried with the mummy as a protection 
to the dead. The manufacture of forged scarabs 
is a big industry in Egypt today. F.B. W. 


A Governor Elected by Just One Vote 


Has an election for an important office ever 
been decided by a single vote ? Joun S. L. 


In Massachusetts in former times a majority of 
all votes cast was necessary to secure an election 
as Governor. In 1839 the total number of votes 
was 102,066, of which Marcus Morton received 
51,034, or exactly enough to win a victory. 





The Calendar They Use in Japan 
What kind of calendar is used in Japan? 
R. H. W. 


The same kind that we use. It was adopted on 
January 1, 1873. Before then the Junar calendar 
was in use for more than twelve centuries, and 
before that fictitious calendars were used for some 
thirteen centuries. The adoption of our calendar 
made the new year begin several weeks earlier 
than before, and greatly disorganized the old 
Japanese round of festivals by destroying the as- 
sociation of each holiday with a particular season. 
The result is that energetic holiday-makers in 
Japan sometimes observe the same holiday twice: 
first on the new date and then on the old one. 
Our system of numbering the years is not used, 
however, the Japanese still clinging to the old 
system of naming the years after the reigns of the 
Emperors. 


Our Flag Once Victorious in Africa 


Did American troops ever capture an African 
town, as I have been told they once did? 
ARIZONA. 


Yes; at the time when the war with Tripoli was 
being waged in 1805, General William Eaton as- 
sembled a force of Americans, Greeks and Arabs, 
and marched six hundred miles across the Libyan 
desert to Bomba, a seaport town of Tripoli, which 
he bombarded and carried by assault. The 
American flag was then raised for the first time 
over a captured fortress on that side of the 
Atlantic. fF. B. W. 


Ashes from the Great Chicago Fire 


Do you believe that ashes from the great 


Chicago fire in 1871 actually floated in the air as 


far as the Azores ? OHIO. 


On the third day after the great fire in Chicago, 
in 1871, a strong smell of smoke, accompanied by 
extraordinary haziness, was observed by people 
on the Fayal Mountains. A few days later the 
captains of two whalers, arriving from the west- 
ward, reported that ashes had fallen on their 
decks atsea. The supposition is that the extreme 
heat of the fire carried the smoke and ashes to the 
upper currents of air, by which they were borne 
east until they gradually came down thousands 
of miles away. 


What Becomes of Infant Prodigies 


”? 


in music ever become 
H. E. M. 


Three cases come to mind im- 
mediately, namely, Mozart, Mendelssohn and 
Schubert. Mozart was a marvel. At the age of 
six he played both piano and violin and also com- 
posed. At eight his tather said he knew as much 
about music as a man of forty. He published 
sonatas and symphonies. At twelve he was com- 
missioned by an Emperor to write an opera. At 
fourteen he produced a grand opera in Milan. 
Yet he lived to be the composer of ‘** The Magic 
Flute’’ and ** Don Giovanni.’’ Schubert wrote 
** Gretchen am Spinnrade’’ when he was seven- 
teen and ** Der Erlkénig’”’ the following year. 
Mendelssohn composed the overture to ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’”’ when he was seventeen. 
But as a rule the infant wonder is only a per- 
former, and he is almost always ruined by flattery, 
indulgence and overwork in the haste to make all 
the money in the world in two or three years. 
Josef Hofmann, who was abruptly taken off the 
stage while yet a child wonder, and sent to 
Europe to study seriously under Rubinstein, is 
one of the very few exceptions. W. J. H. 


Do ‘infant wonders 
great masters ? 


Very rarely. 


The Pope’s Name 


Will you kindly give the real name of the 
present Pope, Pius X? Cc. M. 


His name is Joseph Sarto. 


Sunrise at a 1000-Mile Stretch Every Hour 

Suppose the sun rises at a given place at six 
o’clock, how many miles west of that place would 
it rise an hour later? L. H. A. 


About one thousand, because the sun takes 
twenty-four hours to move the full distance of 
twenty-four thousand-odd miles around the globe. 


Why Thirteen is Thought to be Unlucky 


Why is the number thirteen believed to be an 
unlucky one? a. 


The origin of this world-wide superstition is 
extremely ancient and uncertain. But it is be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that there were thirteen 
present at the Last Supper — namely, Christ and 
His twelve disciples —and that Judas atterward 
betrayed his Lord and then hanged himself. 


The Merits of the Washington Monument 


Is the tall shaft of the Washington Monument 
at the National Capital a work of art? If so, in 
what does the art consist ? J. K. M. 


No; it is only a good piece of mason-work 
like the Ghizeh pyramid, but both the shaft and 
the pyramid are very effective in proportions and 
mass. The slenderness and great lift of the 
Washington Monument are also impressive. 
Besides, the stone in it is beautiful and takes won- 
derful colors and shadows under different lights. 
Seen against the sky it is one of the picturesque 
features of the National Capital. /. C. V. D. 


Answers to questions about music [signed “ W. J. H.’’] will be written by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music 


Critic of “* The New York Sun.” 
Van Dyke, of Rutgers College. 


Those on art [signed ‘J. C. V. D.’’] will be written by Professor John C. 
Answers to questions of general interest [signed ““F. B. W.’’] will be 


written by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and so on. 
All questions must be sent, mot to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
in print will be made. 


the printed page. 


This is imperative. 
Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 
be made by the general Editor of “* Will You Tell Me?” 


A selection of questions for answer 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


The National Spirit in a People’s Music 
What is meant by ‘‘ nationalism’”’ in music? 
a Sy. Oe 


Nationalism is that trait which makes Russian 
music sound different from French, or Scandi- 
navian from Bohemian. It is to be sought in the 
melodic and harmonic character of the funda- 
mental themes of a composition. These themes, 
it will be learned, are either borrowed from the 
music of the common people or are imitative of 
it. The songs of the common people in every 
country, except possibly our own, have distinct 
character. They have musical idioms of their 
own. There are certain turns of melody and har- 
mony in Russian folk-music not to be found in the 
folk-music of other lands. By using these turns 
in their compositions the Russian masters have 
built up a national music. We find that Gade, 
Lindblad and Grieg have done the same thing for 
Norse music, while Dvoraék has done it for 
Bohemian music. German music is always 
German, because it has grown out of the song of 
the German people, and French music is always 
French for a similar reason. W.J. H. 


The Story of the Dahlia 


Is there not some story that associates the 
dahlia flower with the Empress Josephine ? 
M.D.R 


There is. When Josephine, as the wife of the 
First Consul, was living at Malmaison, near 
Paris, in 1802, a gift of dahlia bulbs was sent to 
her from Madrid, whither the flower had been 
brought from Mexico in 1784. She was delighted 
with the present, and it is said that she herself 
planted the bulbs in the garden at Malmaison, 
and watched their growth every day, inviting all 
the famous people of the time to admire them. 
No flowers, however, were given away, for 
Josephine considered that the dahlia was her spe- 
cial flower, and that it belonged to Malmaison 
and must not be taken from there. Sometimes 
she gathered large bouquets for her reception- 
rooms or Napoleon’s study, and showed great 
pride in possessing what no other woman in 
France could have. But when, one morning, she 
found that a large number of the flowers had been 
stolen by some workmen who had been bribed by 
a Polish prince to pick them for him ata louis 
(about four dollars) apiece, she lost all interest in 
them, had the gardeners all discharged and the 
dahlias torn up by the roots. So they gradually 
spread through France and were introduced into 
England in 1804. But the double dahlia was not 
produced until 1813: and in 1837 the dahlia was 
still referred to as ‘‘a fashionable and costly 
flower.’’ It was named after a noted Swedish 
botanist, Dr. Andrew Dahl. 


A Funeral Parade that was a Year Long 


Wasn’t it a long time after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great before he was buried? L. E. L. 


It certainly was. For two years his body was 
deposited at Babylon while arrangements were 
being made to march to Egypt, and when the 
procession finally started it occupied more than a 
year in reaching Alexandria. 


A Mile of Mercury in a Thermometer 


How much quicksilver is there in a common 
thermometer ? S. 1. 2. 


If all the mercury could actually be forced 
through one long tube like that in which it is 
seen there probably would be enough in the bulb 
to tillatube more thana mile in length. Thecol 
umn of mercury is practically of infinitesimal size, 
but the rounded glass magnifies it many times. 


They Read the Same Either Way 
Just what are palindromes? My dictionary 
does not make the meaning clear to me. 
eS 


Words or sentences that read the same back- 
ward or forward. For example, it is said that 
when Napoleon was asked if he could have 
invaded England he answered: ‘‘ Able was I ere 
I saw Elba.’’ Another clever example is this: 
‘* Was it a cat I saw ?’’ 


The Form of a Musical Composition 
L.. &. 


Form means design. Every melody is com- 
posed of certain elements called phrases, which 
balance one another like the lines in a poem. 
The character of the elementary phrase is deter- 
mined by the melodic figure, which is compounded 
of the rhythm lying behind the melodic thought 
and of the line of the melody, its regular rise and 
fall in the scale. The analysis of a melody dis- 
closes to us these elements, and the manner in 
which they are put together by the composer gives 
the ** form”’ of the composition. Ina long work, 
such as a symphony, we find the elements to be 
not only the melodic subjects, but the working out 
of them and the restatement of them in new and 
beautiful developments. The manner in which 
this is done constitutes the form of the work. If 
it is done clearly, logically and symmetrically the 
form is good; it otherwise, the form is bad. 


W. SJ. H. 


The Significance of “Renaissance” 


Will you explain what is meant by ‘ the period ° 
of the Renaissance’’ which I see so many refer- 
ences to in books on Italian art? STUDENT. 


The period of history, in round numbers from 
about 1400 to 1600, during which Italian art, lit- 
erature, learning and general enlightenment were 
at their height. In painting it was the time of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Correggio,Titian,Giorgione. The word “ Renais- 
sance’’ means literally ‘* new birth,’’ and was 
meant to suggest the awakening of intelligence 
after the long slumber of the Middle Ages. 

¥, ©. Xp i 


What is meant by *‘ form’”’ in music ? 









































A Clever American 


FRENCHMAN,a German, an Englishman 

and an American were sitting before an open 
fire, each one telling of the greatness of his native 
country. 

While speaking the Frenchman took from his 
wallet a dollar bill, rolled it up, touched it to the 
coals, and lighted a cigar with it. 

The others were impressed, and soon the 
German opened his wallet, brought forth a ten- 
dollar bill, rolled it up, touched it-to the coals 
and lighted his cigar with it. ; 

The Englishman thought it very foolish, but he 
could not be outdone nor have it appear that 
England was not, as ever, the richest of all, so he 
calmly took a one-hundred-dollar’ bill and sacri- 
ficed it to light his cigar. 

The American looked on in wonder. He 
hadn’t even a dollar bill with him and yet he 
knew he represented the leading race of all — 
which was never outwitted nor outdone by any 
one or any country; so he quietly drew forth a 
check-book, wrote a check for ten thousand 
dollars on a prominent New York bank, duly 
signed it, rolled it up, touched it to the coals and 
lighted his cigar with it, while his confréres 
watched him curiously and intently. 


Just as Well 


SCOTSMAN went to a dentist with a tooth- 
ache. The dentist told him he would only 
get relief by having it out. 
** Then I must hae gas,”’ said the Scotsman. 
While the dentist was getting it ready the Scot 
began to count his money. 
The dentist said, somewhat testily, ‘* You need 
not pay until the tooth is out.’’ 
**T ken that,” said the Scotsman, ‘* but as ye’re 
aboot to mak’ me unconscious I jist want to see 


hoo I stan’.’’ 


No Wonder He Asked “Why?” 


DWARD had just returned from foreign serv- 

ice, and his brow was troubled. 

**T gave you that parrot as a birthday present, 
did I not, Amelia? ’’ he asked. 

** Yes; but surely, Teddy, you are not going to 
speak of your tokens as if ——”’ 

** It was young and speechless at the time.” 

** Yes’? — with increasing wonder —‘‘ and it 
has never been out of this parlor.”’ 
“ There are no other young 

house ?’’ 

** No; there are not.”’ 

** Then why — why, when I k-kissed your pho- 
tograph in yonder album, while waiting for you, 
did that wretched bird imitate your voice and 
say: ‘ Don’t do that, Herbert; please don’t!’ ”’ 


ladies in this 





Wonder How He Liked It 


YOUNG subaltern of high birth who had un- 
usually strong forearms and wrists had the 
habit of slipping up behind a man, seizing his 
coat-tails and—zipp—a quick, powerful jerk, 
and the coat would be split clean up to the collar. 
This joke had been played so often that every- 
body knew it and resented it. At a country 
house party it was decided to play a joke on the 
strong-armed subaltern. Accordingly, one night 
in the smoking-room one of the guests placed him- 
self before the subaltern and then turned his back 
temptingly. In a jiffy the trim, shapely coat 
hung like a rag upon the guest, split up in halves. 
The subaltern, regarding his work, laughed 
loud and long. When he had finished the guest 
said quietly: 
** My dear fellow, I slipped up to your rooma 
little while ago — this is your coat that I have on 
now.’’ 


Give ’em Time 
BE pene said a kind-hearted and sympathetic 
mistress, ‘* I take a real interest in your wel- 
fare. Now, tell me, is there anything serious 
between you and the grocer’s delivery man ?”’ 
** Well, ma’am,’’ Jane answered, blushing, ** we 
are keeping company.”’ 
‘* Keeping company. Do you mean by that odd 
phrase that you are betrothed ?”’’ 
**No, ma’am, not yet. We've only got as far 
as ‘waisting.’’’ 





Her Way of Taking Peas 


T A DINNER-PARTY the coachman was 
~*& called upon in an emergency to assist in wait- 
ing upon the guests, among whom was a very deaf 


old lady. The coachman, in passing the vege- 
tables, comes to the deaf lady. 

** Peas, mum ?’’ says Jehu. 

No answer. 

** Peas, mum ?’’ (louder). 

Still there was no answer from the old lady, 
who at this moment lifts her ear-trumpet inter- 
rogatively toward the man. 

Glancing down and seeing the tube he ejacu- 
lates in a whisper, ‘* Well, it’s a ram way of tak- 
ing them, but I suppose she likesit. Here goes!”’ 
and down went the peas into the ear-trumpet. 


» school, says ‘* Harper’s Weekly.”’ 


Full Up 


HEN the ladies in charge were clearing up 
the left-overs after a Sunday-school picnic 
given to children of the poor quarter, says ‘* Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine,’’ several slices of cake were 
found which they did not wish to carry home. 
One said to a small lad who was already 
asthmatic from gorging, ‘* Here, boy, won’t you 
have another piece of cake?” 
** Well,’’ he replied, taking it rather listlessily, 
** I guess I can still chaw, but I can’t swaller.” 





A Little Domestic Strategy 


tk younger man had been complaining that 
he could not get his wife to mend his clothes. 
** L asked her to sew a button on this vest last 
night, and she hasn’t touched it,’ he said. At 
this the older man assumed the air of a patriarch. 
** Never ask a woman to mend anything,’’ he 


said. ‘* You haven’t been married very long, and 
I think I can give you some serviceable sugges- 
tions. WhenI want a shirt mended I take it to 
my wife, flourish it around a little and say, 
* Where’s that rag-bag ?’ 

*** What do you want of the rag-bag ?’ asks my 
wife. Her suspicions are roused at once. 

***T want to throw this shirt away; it’s worn 
out,’ I say, with a few more flourishes. 

*** Let me see that shirt,’ my wife says then. 
* Now, John, hand it to me at once.’ 

** Of course, I pass it over, and she examines 
it. ‘Why, John Taylor,’ she is sure to say, ‘I 
never knew such extravagance! This is a per- 
fectly good shirt. All it needs is ’ And 
then she mends it.’’ 


Wanted a Different Polish 


LIT TLE lad who shines shoes for a living is 
a regular attendant at a mission Sunday- 
He was keenly 
disappointed when, at Christmastime, his gift 
from the tree turned out to be a copy of Brown- 
ing’s poems. 

The next Sunday, however, the superintendent 
announced that any child not pleased with his 
gift could have it exchanged. Jimmie marched 
boldly to the front with his. 

** What have you there, Jimmie ?’’ 

** Browning.”’ 

** And what do you want in exchange ?”’ 

** Blacking !”’ 


His Good Point 


NE Sunday as a retired clergyman, who occa- 

sionally officiated in a neighboring church, 

was returning home, he was accosted by a quaint 

old woman, a housekeeper in the employ of a dear 
friend. 

**T want to tell you, sir,’’ said the old woman, 
**how much I enjoy going to church on the days 
that you preach.’’ 

Expressing his appreciation of the compliment 
the clergyman said that he was much gratified to 
hear it, adding that he feared he was not so popular 
a minister as others in the city, and then asked: 

** What particular reason have you for enjoy- 
ment when I preach ?’’ 

** Oh, sir,’’ she answered with appalling candor, 
** T get such a good seat then!” 


Could Not Trust Him 


FTER a wordy argument in which neither 

scored, two Irishmen decided to fight it out. 

It was agreed, says the ‘* Washington Post,’’ that 

when either said ** I’ve enough *’ the fight should 
cease. 

After they had been at it about ten minutes 
one of them fell, and immediately yelled, 
** Enough! I’ve enough!”’ 

But his opponent kept on pounding him until a 
man who was watching them said: 

‘Why don’t you let him up? 
got enough.’’ 

**T know he says so,’’ said the victor, between 
punches, ‘* but he’s sucha liar you can’t believe a 
word he says.” 


He Knew Whereof He Spoke 


"7 OW the season of the green apple has ar- 
rived,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ and ” 
‘* Yessum,’’ shouted Tommy quickly. 
* You should not interrupt me, Tommy, but 
how did you know about it?” 
** T’ve had inside information, ma’am.’’ 





He says he’s 





Guess Again 


T SCHOOL one day a little girl who was 

chewing gum had extended her feet out into 

the aisle of the room instead of keeping them 

under her desk. ‘The teacher, whose strong point 

was propriety, said in a severe tone, ‘* Jennie 

D——, take your gum out of your mouth and put 
your feet in immediately.” 


He Kept the Secret 


HEN the teacher was absent from the school- 
room Billy, the mischievous boy of the class, 

wrote on the blackboard: ‘*‘ Billy Jones can hug 
the girls better than any boy in school.”’ 

Upon her return the teacher called him up to 
her desk. 

** William, did you write that?’’ she asked, 
pointing to the blackboard. 

** Yes, ma’am,’’ said Billy. 

** Well, you may stay after school,” said she, 
** as punishment.’’ 

The’6ther pupils waited for Billy to come out, 
and then they began guying him. 

** Got a licking, didn’t you?’’ 

** Nope,’’ said Billy. 

** Got jawed ?’’ 

o“ No ? 

‘* What did she do?”’ they asked. 

** Sha’n’t tell,’’ said Billy; ‘* but it pays to ad- 
vertise.’’ 


Their Strange Behavior Explained 


REAL-ESTATE broker was one day walk- 

ing down the street with a friend. After 

proceeding a short distance the friend fell back a 

step and closed in on the broker’s right. They 

proceeded twenty feet, when the broker backed 

up, sidestepped and regained his former position. 

** Excuse me,”’ said the friend as they proceeded 

a little farther along and he retreated a step and 

again slipped around to the right side of the real- 
estate agent. 

They continued along together a few more 
paces when the broker, with an ‘‘I beg your 
pardon,’’ executed the same manceuvre and re- 
gained the right-hand position. 

‘Say, what’s the matter?’’ 
friend. 

** Can’t hear with my right ear,’’ explained the 
broker. 

** Same here,’’ 


demanded the 


said the friend. ‘* Shake.’’ 


Some Amusing Blunders 


DIVINE in drawing the attention of his con- 

gregation to a special communion service on 
the following Sunday informed them that ‘* the 
Lord is with us in the forenoon and the Bishop in 
the evening.”’ 

A Scotch minister innocently, perhaps, hit the 
mark by telling his people, ‘* Weel, friends, the 
kirk is urgently in need of siller, and as we have 
failed to get money honestly we will have to see 
what a bazar can do for us.’”’ 

There is a certain amount of excuse to be made 
for the young curate who, remarking that some 
people came to church for no better reason than 
to show off their best clothes, finished up as he 
glanced over his audience, ** I am thankful to see, 
dear friends, that none of you has come here for 
that reason.”’ 

A negro student when conducting the prayers 
at one of the great missionary colleges, said, 
** Give us all pure hearts, give us all clean hearts, 
give us all sweet hearts,’’ to which the entire 
congregation made response, ‘‘Amen.”’ 

The giving-out of church notices has often 
proved a pitfall forthe unwary. ‘* During Lent,”’ 
said a rector lately, *‘several preachers will preach 
on Wednesday evenings, but I need not give their 
names, as they will be all found hanging up in 
the porch.’’ 





Long-Distance Jane 


AN OLD farmer was skeptical as to whether 
people who were miles apart could really talk 
to each other over a telephone wire. 

One day his wife went to make a visit to a dis- 
tant friend who had a telephone in her house. 
During the afternoon the farmer visited a near 
neighbor who also boasted a house telephone and 
who persuaded the farmer to call up his wife as a 
little surprise. 

Following instructions he put the receiver to 
his ear, and, after the usual preliminaries, he 
shouted: 

** Hello, Jane.’’ 

Just then a flash of lightning caused by the 
heat of the summer day struck the wire, and he 
fell sprawling to the floor. The neighbor was 
chagrined that the old man should meet with such 
an accident on his first trial of a telephone, and 
assured him that such a thing would not happen 
except in case of storms. But the farmer was 
convinced of the possibilities of communication, 
however, and would not try again. He rose to 
his feet, and shaking his head knowingly, said: 

** It’s wonderful; that was Jane, all right.’’ 


Her Note was Final 


HE proprietor of a large drug store recently 

received this curt and haughty note written in 
an angular, feminine hand: ‘* I do not want vas- 
ioline, but glisserine. Is that plain enough? I 
persoom you can spell.”’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE: IT BELONGS TO OUR READERS. 


The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. 


We wish to draw upon the whole world of 


-+humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we should like the help of our readers. 
Many of the stories on this page, for instance, are contributed by our readers. Very good, are they not? 


We all know of something which we think is “ the funniest thing we ever heard.’’ 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. 


we shall make a selection of the best. 


If it has made you laugh 
We do not promise to print all that may be sent: 


But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. 
Please do not ask us to make you “an exception” to this rule: let us treat all alike. 


No unused contribution will be returned. 
Observe these conditions, 


and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 
The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,”’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Height of Luxury 


AT, Mike and Dennis were down in the trench 
digging a drain. 

** Heigho,’”’ said Mike, ‘‘ phwat wud ye do, 
Denny, me bye, if yez had a million dollars ?’’ 

** Phwat wud I do, is it? Well, I’ll tell ye; 
sure the first thing’d be wan av thim uttermo- 
biles, and the next’d be a big diamon’ in me shirt- 
front. * Phwat’d you be afther doin’, Mike ?’’ 

**T think the first thing, Denny, I’d buy th’ 
owld woman a grand house, a fine dress and me- 
silf a new pipe and a fast horse. Phwat wud ye 
be doing, Pat?’’ 

** Well, I'll tell ye,’ replied Pat thoughtfully. 
** I'd go up tothe finest hotel I could find and 
rint the best room in the house, and thin I'd go t’ 
bed and téll ’em to call me at six in the marnin’.”’ 

** And phwat’d ye be doin’ at six in th’ marnin’ 
wid a million dollars,’’ inquired the puzzled 
Mike. ‘* Well,” replied Pat, ‘‘I’d wait till 
they’d come and knocked in me durr, and thin 
I'd yell: ‘Go to th’ divil—1 don’t have t’ git 
up!” . 


Some Ideas of His Own 


T WAS Dick’s turn to read his composition in 
school. He arose, walked up in front of his 
teacher’s desk and after making his bow unrolled 
a sheet of foolscap and began: 
** Cows: 
** Cows is a very useful animal. Cows give milk, 
but as for me, ‘Give me Liberty or give me death.’’’ 





He had Another Girl 


N A SMALL town in Pennsylvania there lives 

a woman preacher. 

One Sunday afternoon she heard a timid knock 
at the parsonage door. She answered it herself, 
and found a bashful young German standing on 
the step. He was a stranger, but the minister 
greeted him pleasantly, and asked him what he 
wished. 

** Dey say der minister lifed in dis house, 
hey?” 

** Yea, ole.” 

‘*Yess? Vell, I want to git marriet.’’ 

** All right; I can marry you.’’ 

Whereupon the German jammed his hat on his 
head, turned and fled down the walk. 

** You gits no chance mit me!”’ he called back. 
** | haf got me a girl alreaty!”’ 


A Child’s Advice 

NE morning a Sunday-school was about to 
be dismissed and the youngsters were already 
in anticipation of relaxing their cramped little 
limbs after the hours of confinement on straight- 
backed chairs and benches, when the superin- 
tendent arose and, instead of the usual dismissal, 
announced: ** And new, children, let me introduce 

Mr. Smith, who will give us a short talk.’’ 

Mr. Smith smilingly arose and, after gazing 
impressively around the classroom, began with: 
**T hardly know what to say,’’? when the whole 
school was convulsed to hear a small, thin voice 
back in the rear lisp: 

** Thay amen and thit down!”’ 


Getting Ready for the Game 


FOND mother, hearing an unusual noise in 
the nursery overhead, hurried upstairs to find 
out what was the matter. 

She found Johnny sitting in the middle of the 
floor quietly smiling. 

**Oh,”’ said he, *‘ ’'ve locked Grandpa and 
Uncle Henry in the cupboard, and when they get 
a little angrier I am going to play Daniel in the 
lion’s den.”’ 


Appearances were Deceiving 


HE Misses White were calling on a new 

neighbor, and while they were awaiting her 
appearance a little girl came into the room, evi- 
dently bent upon the rescue of a doll recently 
abandoned there. Naturally she was viewed with 
some curiosity, and one of the callers, thinking 
herself secure in the child’s obviously tender 
age, spelled a low-voiced comment, ‘* Not very 
p-r-e-t-t-y!’’ To her horror the small maiden 
paused on the threshold, and, looking contemptu- 
ously at the culprit, remarked, with lofty com- 
posure, ** No, not very p-r-e-t-t-y, but rather 
s-m-a-r-t.’’ 





The Deal was Quickly Terminated 


LARGE, rich, brown piece of fruit-pudding 

was served to the guest, the Bishop, and a 
piece each also to the hostess and the host. Then 
the maid brought to the ten-year-old son a small 
turnover slightly burned. As his mother poured 
the coffee she heard the boy say briskly, though in 
a smothered tone, to the Bishop, ‘* Say, mister, 
*ll you trade ?”’ 

A moment of silence followed. Looking up 
the hostess was horrified to see the little turn- 
over quickly transferred to the Bishép’s plate, 
while the boy hastily seized and ate the thick, 
juicy piece of pudding. 
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PHO'UGRAPH BY GI FuRe 


The Author of the “Juliet” Stories 


flushed and anxious, over a trunk, into whose lock she 

was vainly trying to fit its key. Her attractive profile 
showed tragic lines as her brother, young Lawrénce 
Burnett, opened the hall door. 

‘*Oh, Lawrence !’’— Mrs. Dixon's tone was imploring 
—‘‘ do, please #s 

Lawrence got down~on his knees, wrested out the 
refractory key, eyed it critically, reinserted it, and turned 
it easily into place. 

‘* Oh, thank you! I’m.so flurried, trying to get off with 
so much baggage and all the children. 
Mark could only come up in time to take us 
to the train.’’ 

She was hurrying away when her brother 
stopped her. ‘‘ See here, Lou,’’ he said, 
sitting down on the trunk, *‘ 1 want to talk 


|" THE lower front hall Mrs. Markham Dixon bent;+ 





‘* T haven’t time — 

** Ves, you have. It’s only ten-forty-five, 
and your train’s the noon—Shore Line—* 
isn’t it? Listen. I want you to do me a 
great favor ——"’ 

*“Well—hurry !’’ 

‘* Ask Janet Sutherland down to the shore 
to spend a fortnight, will you? The—er— 
the fortnight of my vacation. It comes from 
the tenth to the twenty-fourth. I didn’t 
know it till this morning.”’ 


or 


** Oh, Lawrence —- 1 don’t ——”’ 

‘* Don’t what? If you’re as fond of her as 
you pretend to be it certainly couldn't be a 
great hardship.” 

‘* Not a hardship, but—do you think she 
would like it? It would be so perfectly plain 
what it was done for, if it was just your vaca- 
tion time.”’ 

‘* What difference does that make? 
Heavens, she knows what I want. well 
enough —she oughtto.’’ He laughed grimly. 

‘* You see so much of her at home ——" 

‘*Much of her at home? 
Where sixteen other fellows are 
forever hanging ‘round? Well --= 
—you don’t exactly understand 
the situation. Down there I 
might stand some show. Be- 
sides— moonlight evenings on 
the water, you know—yes, you 
do!—Oh, come —it’s not so 
many years since you and Mark 

‘* Lawrence — I really haven’t time to argue 
it now. I’ve fifty things to see to yet.’’ 

‘* Don’t argue. Say you will. That’s all 
I want.”’ 

‘* I’m going to the seashore to try to get a little rest,’’ 
parried Mrs. Dixon faintly, struggling vainly to get 
away from the detaining clutch upon her arm. 

‘* Rest !— Well, 
how’s the presence 
of the sweetest girl 
you know going to 
hinder that ?”’ 

**Chaperoning 
isn’t the most rest- 
ful ——”’ 
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The New Stories, by the Author 


c= of the: “Juliet” Stories <-> 
The Dixo 
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By Grace’ S. Richmond: With Drawings by Orson Lowell 
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‘* Hang the chaperoning! I'll be mighty easy on you as 
far as that is concerned. You can do it with a binocular.”’ 
Lawrence —let me go. __1’Il miss the train if you don’t.” 


oe 


‘* Promise, then ?"’ 
** Oh —I suppose 
‘* Good.’’ He caught her and gave her a bear- 
likeshug, from which she released herself to call 
to the slim young figure of-her ten-year-old son 
as it appeared at the back of the hall : 
‘*Ronald—have you washed your hands? 
Run and tell Mary to slip that bundle of over- 
shoes into the steamer-rug 
and strap it up.again— 
tight. And push the um- 
brellas into the strap. I 
simply must dress before I 
do another thing.’’ 
Lawrence turned away 
to the door, being due at 
the office .from ‘which he 
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‘* Fond of her !— Oh, that’s just what he said! Ofcourse 
I’m fond of her. Btit-can’t you understand that to haye to 
spend half my six weeks chaperoning the pair—— It’s 
simply the last straw. ‘Oh; dear — where is my belt? You'll 

find everything in order, 
every stocking, every 
button. The whele 
house—I’m horribly 
tired, but I can go away 
knowing that if I should 
die and be brought back 
And Delia will do 
well for you, I’m sure. 
I’ve planned every meal 
ahead for a fortnight. 
Oh, where 7s that belt? 
If I’ve packed it—I 
have packed it —in this 
trunk !”’ 

** Tl find it in a jiffy. 
Don’t get excited. 
You’ve lots of time. 
Give me your key.”’ 

Louise’s hand shook 
as she delivered it to 
him. ‘‘In that box — 
right on top. No, not 
there—no, no! Oh, 
stop! You’re tumbling 
things, stupid! There 








“Making Any Headway?’ 
“*Nota Particle. There 


Never was Such a Girl. it is — there ! Can’tyou 
Thought When I Got Her S€@?”” 

Here I'd Have a Show, Well, don’t call 
But —Twe of °en—’” names. I’m doing the 


bestI can. I can’t know 
by intuition.”’ 
As he rose to his feet Louise came close. ‘‘ Qh, 
I know I’m horrid—I know it—but I’m so tired, 
and. my head aches, and I couldn’t get everything 
into the trunks. I—bwill be different when I get 
away. No man 4702s ——”’ 


aX 


She was sobbing on his shoulder. Dixon patted 
her hair. ‘‘ Yes, yes, Lou,’ he said soothingly. 
**You’ll be all right. It’s horribly hot, and it’s 
used you up. When you get down there by the sea 
you'll be yourself again.”’ 

Louise disengaged herself and wiped her eyes. 
‘Oh, [hope so. And you will come in a fortnight, 
won’t you? I'd like to show you. what I can be 
when I’ve had a change. Mercy, there’s the car- 
riage !”’ 

She gave one last glance about the room, then 
followed her husband to the stairhead. 

** Dear—I won't have another chance—forgive 
me, won't you?— and forget all my crossness these 
last weeks? I feel so selfish, going off to the cool 
shore and leaving you in this roasting town !”’ 

He told her that it was all right—that he couldn’t 
get away—should be very comfortable alone, and 


had stolen half an hour to come up-town and enter this that she mustn’t worry about him — mustn’t even write till 


personal plea regarding his coming vacation. 
opened the door he encountered his brother-in-law. 


As he she was thoroughly rested. He kissed her tenderly, and 


received in return the sort of repentantly warm embrace 


‘* Hullo! Come up to see ’em off? Lou needs you. with which we try to make it up to our own when we have 
She appears on the verge of insanity.’’ Lawrence’s tone _ been irritable with them upon the eve of separation. 


was jubilant. ‘‘ Sorry I can’t stop to help her.’’ 

‘* You look it. Well—lI’ll get them off.’’ 

‘* Infernally hot, isn’t it? I won’t be staying 
at the house while Lou’s away. Live at the club. 
May run down to the shore with her during my 
vacation.”’ 

Mark Dixon looked after the vigorous young 
figure plunging down the street. ‘‘ Seems cheer- 
ful,’’ he commented, wondering what was the 
cause. He soon found out. Appearing at the 
door of his wife’s room he discovered her flying 
about like an excited child—and looking not 
unlike one. She was a pretty woman, as girlish 
in face and figure as the mother of three sturdy 
little sons can sometimes be. In her trim travel- 
ing dress and saucy-winged hat, her cheeks 
flushed, and her curly fair hair loosened by her 
haste, she might have been her boy Ronald’s 
elder sister. 

‘* Mark, what do you think !’’ she greeted him. 
‘*T’ve got to ask Janet Sutherland down to the 
shore with me, so Lawrence can meet her there ! ”’ 

‘*QOh, that’s what made him so hilarious. 
Well, do you mind? I thought you were fond 
of her.” 





“*I’m Responsible if 
We're Too Decorative 
to Please You’” 
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That evening, when Mark Dixon let himself into a 
darkened and quiet house, and perceived the odors of 
one of Delia's good dinners stealing through from the 
kitchen, he drew a long breath of satisfaction. He had 
not yet had time to miss his little family. He was tired 
and’warm and hungry, and he remembered that seaside 
boarding-houses rarely hold bathrooms of any sort, 
certainly none like the airy green-and-white tiled one 
upstairs which now awaited his coming. He ascended 
to it, pulling off his coat as he went. It occurred to him 
that he might put on, after his bath, a pair of white duck 
trousers, a loose white shirt, and no coat. He decided 
that he would spend the evening upon a certain wide 
porch at the back of the house which looked out upon 
the small city garden, and that he would smoke his best 

cigars as a solace to the loneliness he was not willing to 
admit he did not feel. 

By the end of the first week, however, he was obliged 
to confess to himself that he was possibly a trifle forlorn. 
The enthusiastic letters he was now daily receiving were 
beginning to have a slight effect upon him. They spoke 
much of rocks and sand and waves, alluded to cool 
sea-breezes, sailboats far out upon the blue, fishermen 
bringing in great catches of bass and bluefish, and men- 
tioned clambakes in terms of highest praise. ‘* You 
simply must plan to stay two weeks,’’ Louise urged. 
‘*We can have a lovely time. I know you don’t care 
for the crowds here, but in a twenty-minute trolley ride 
we can get away from them and be quite alone.’’ 

‘* Twenty minutes by trolley’’ in order to be quite 
alone —he, who loved the wilderness more than cities, 
and the solitude of the desert rather than the hum of 
human voices ! 

He wouldn’t promise, he would only assure his dear 
girl that he wanted to see her tremendously, and would 
defer all planning until he should be with her. 


on 


‘* Why, are you upstairs?’’ Dixon asked, as Louise 
led the way to her rooms. ‘“‘I had | the idea you'd 
secured the lower floor and the piazza.’ 

‘*Tt was a mistake. When we got here we found 
them taken. Every house here is crowded to the doors. 
But these rooms do very well. We had to take two 
instead of three—though there’s a sort of under-the- 
eaves room where we’ve put Janet—at least we’ve ar- 
ranged it that way while you’re here.’’ 

She led him into the room and closed the door. 
‘* Oh, do you know how glad I am to see you?”’ she 
cried. 

‘* Well, I’m mighty glad to see you,”’ he answered 
heartily, and held her close. 

‘*T never know quite how dear you are,’’ she was 
saying, half shyly, ‘‘ until I get away from you. Your 
letters — well—you always did write the nicest letters. 
And you've kept them right up in spite of the awful 
heat you must have been enduring there at home. Has 
it been very bad?” 

‘* Not a bit bad, at least after I get home nights. I 
haven’t been going to bed very early —it’s been so com- 
fortable on the back porch, or over at the Meriwethers’. 
Delia’s done her best, too—she’s kept me fed rather 
royally.’”’ 

‘* | knew she would.’’ Louise laughed a little. ‘‘I 
suppose you gave her half a dollar every time she pleased 
you. What the housekeeping expenses would be if I 
teed the cook every time she served a successful soup 
But never mind. I’m glad you haven’t starved. 
Now that I look at you critically’? —she turned where 
she sat upon his knee, took his head between her hands 
and turned his face toward the light—‘‘ it occurs to 
me that you have a sort of prosperous, well-fed air you 
shouldn’t have by rights. Why aren’t you looking pale 
and thin and tired?”’ 

‘* Why aren’t you looking fat and sleek and rested ?"’ 
The counter-question met her promptly. ‘‘ After all 
those tales of sailboats and clambakes I expected to find 
a plump and purring little wife instead of —- well —to tell 
the truth, dear—though I love you just the same, I’m 
not quite satisfied with your looks. By-the-way—how’s 
the courtship coming on? Is it strenuous chaperonage 
that’s wearing on you?”’ 

She laid her head down on his shoulder. ‘‘ It’s rather 
exhausting. Lawrence is making the most of his chance, 
and Janet is preventing him all she can. He would 
dispense with me fast enough, but she won’t. She gets 
me to do everything with them.’’ 

‘Just playing the usual game of tantalization, I 
suppose. You used to do the same thing. I can 
fancy Lawrence’s brotherly feelings toward you when 
he finds you persistently making the third! Well, I'll 
spell you a bit, while I’m here. Janet will find me 
a broader buffer than you, and my ardent brother-in- 
law will hate me in proportion.” 


ox 


He was as good as his word. During the week of his 
stay Louise laid aside her cares. He took Ronald sailing 
the first morning, having forbidden his going with any of 
the young people who good-naturedly offered to take the 
engaging youngster. 

‘* Never can tell what idiot of an amateur skipper 
is going to make his sheet fast and go to playing the 
banjo with a squall of wind just due,’’ he remarked 
to Lawrence upon the subject. ‘‘ And, by-the-way, 
brother-in-law, I'll be ready to go with you and Lou 
and Janet this afternoon. Then, when we get over to 
the island, you can amuse Lou, ‘while I take Janet off 
your hands. Lou needs a bit of diversion ; and, by her 
looks, I should say Janet w ould welcome a "change from 
your high- -pressure pursuit.” 

‘*Confound you—I’ve not forgotten the steam you 
used to get up under similar circumstances,’’ grunted 
Lawrence thanklessly, ‘‘ if I was only a kid in those 
days.”’ 

‘Making any headway?” 
interest. 

‘* Not a particle. There never was such a girl. 
Thought when I got her down here I’d have a show — 
but she hadn’t been here twenty-four hours before 
Chalmers showed up—and a new chap staying at the 
house butted in. Zwo of ’em, and one week gone 
already !”’ 

‘* She seems impervious to moonlight on the water, 
and all that, then?” 





inquired Dixon with 


‘* Impervious!’’ Lawrence’s inflection was express- 
ive as he strolled away, privately planning to substitute 
some other excursion for the over-censored one in pros- 
pect. He knew too well that Dixon’s sense of humor 
was quite equal to prompting him to take possession of 
Miss Sutherland for an entire afternoon. Since Mark 
had known the girl in her infancy it was useless to 
protest against such elder-brotherly comradeship. 

Dixon exerted himself and gave his family all the fun 
he could manage for a week. At the end of the week he 
went home. Lawrence was charmed to see him go, but 
the others pleaded with him to stay. It was in vain— 
he was obdurate. Louise even shed a beguiling tear or 
two without effect. 

‘* Can’t do it,’”’ he said firmly, smiling down at her, 
when at the last moment, out of sheer desperation at the 
thought of his departure, she renewed her plea. ‘* Yes, 
I know I’ve another week or so of vacation coming to 
me, but I’ve a notion I would rather take it later in the 
season, after the heat has done its worst. Don't urge, 
dear—my mind is made up. You'll be home in a fort- 
night more, you know—and you won’t really miss me 
so much as you pretend.”’ 

He knew better, however, and the look on Louise’s 
face when he waved to her from the rear platform of 
the train came to him many times on his way home. 
** Seems pretty selfish,’’ he said to himself contented] 
as he journeyed, ‘‘ but—well—I’ll ask her a mont 
from now what she thinks about it.’’ 


ort 


There was but one week left of the six for which the 
Dixons were booked at the seashore when the thing 
Dixon had been planning ever since he had first gone 
down to see his family came to pass. His sister, Miss 
Emily Dixon, with whom he had held several conferences 
since he came back to town, went quietly down to the 
crowded seaside resort where her sister-in-law was 
staying, and appeared quite suddenly one morning to 
Louise, coming up, warm and tired, from superintending 
the children’s surf-bath, 

‘*Tt’s all arranged, Louise,’’ she announced in a cer- 
tain firm but pleasant way she had, much like her 
brother’s. ‘‘ Mark and I have settled this to the last 
detail. You’ve only to pack one trunk, with your own 
things, and go home. I’m to stay here for a week with 
the children and Mary, and bring them all home at the 
end. Mark wants you there, and he’ll not take any 
answer but your coming. He’ll meet the eight-thirty 
train tonight.’’ 

‘** But, Emily ——”’ Louise looked both puzzled and 


” 


anxious. ‘‘ Idon’tunderstand. Isn’t Mark well? Has 
anything gone wrong? Don’t keep it from me.’’ 
‘* Now don’t misunderstand me, my dear. There's 


not the first thing in the world wrong. Mark’s as well 
as Ronald or Ralph.”’ She glanced, smiling, at her two 
small nephews, with whom she was a favorite aunt, and 
who were already importuning her to come and see 
everything at once. ‘‘ He simply wants you to himself 
for a week at home. Delia’s managed to keep your 
house as cool as a roof garden. I really think you'll 
enjoy a week alone with Mark there—but a. 
there’s no way out of it unless you want to offend him. 
‘ Tell her to come if she loves me ’—that’s the message 
he sent.”’ 

Louise packed confusedly, filled with doubts. She 
took leave of the children and Emily — to whose capable 
care the most anxious mother, knowing her, could not 
hesitate to trust her treasures— with regret and almost 
a sense of guilt, and then went away on the hot and 
dusty train with a curious sense of escaping from what 
had become a sort of jocular nightmare. 


ox 


At the familiar station she found her husband waiting, 
looking fresh and happy in crisp summer clothes, and 
wearing a smile of greeting which any woman might 
rejoice to see. He had her at home by the time twilight 
had really fallen, and led her into a house whose atmos- 
phere made her cry out in surprise : 

** You said it was cool here, but I’d no idea it was as 
cool as this—without being musty. How pleasant it 
looks.”’ 

She glanced about the hall, and through into the 
dimly-lit dining-room, where she caught sight of the 
table set for dinner. 

‘* Does it? Are you so hungry you want dinner 
served at once, or would you like to ——’’ 

‘* Oh—yes—let me run up and change these dusty 
clothes first.’’ 

When she came down, looking fresh and lovely in a 
thin frock, her husband met her in the dining-room, 
which presented a festival appearance. The mistress of 
the house shook hands with Delia, her cook, in the light 
from her best silver candelabra, and with her eyes trav- 
eling from Delia’s face to the bowl of white lilies in the 
centre of the delicately-furnished table, brave with her 
finest china, glass and silver. 

‘* Why, Delia,” said she, feeling a positive affection 
for the good-humored, homely face of her cook — which 
she had regarded with something like aversion when she 
went away five weeks ago —‘‘ we look like a party. Is 
this all for me?”’ 

‘*Mr. Dixon says to make it look as if he was just 
married and bringin’ his bride home, he says, and I 
thought nothin’ could be too good to use after that,’’ 
Delia explained, with a pleased grin at her master. 

There was a laugh in Mark’s eyes at this, and Louise 
felt herself coloring youthfully. ‘‘ That’s right,’’ her 
husband averred. ‘‘So I’m responsible if we’re too 
decorative to please you.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I think it’s lovely,’’ Louise declared, and 
let him seat her with his most devoted manner, feeling 
as if she were in a sort of delightful dream. 

‘* Oh, how good everything tastes!’’ she exclaimed 
several times in the course of the meal which followed. 
‘* How delicious to have the hot things hot and the cold 
things cold. This iced orange tea—they don’t know 
the meaning of this at the ‘Sea-Rest’——— Mark, if Delia 
has been treating you like this all the while I’ve been 
gone I don’t wonder you didn’t want to stay with us.”’ 

‘* We have a few extra touches tonight,’’ he admitted 
with a laugh. ‘‘ This picturesque ice cream, for 
instance, doesn’t happen every night.’’ He pushed 
back his chair and took out a cigar. ‘‘ May I smoke?” 





He clipped it, leaned over the nearest candle flame, lit 
it, puffed it into brilliancy, and sat back in his chair, 
smiling at her through the first fragrant cloud of smoke. 
‘* Do you know it seems mighty good to me to have you 
home ?”’ 

‘* Truly?” 

‘* Truly! And you’re looking —I thought when I saw 
you at the station you were rather tired and thin, still— 
but now, in that pink and white dress, by candlelight 


‘* That’s it, I’m afraid ——”’ 

‘* You look like the girl 1 used to know. And by the 
end of the week I'll have you looking like her by 
daylight. At the end of three weeks 

‘*They are coming home at the end of the week 


‘* Yes.’ He rose and came around to remove her 
chair. He offered her his arm with elaborate courtesy. 
‘* The porch back here is ready for us. May I have the 
pleasure of spending the evening with you there, Mrs. 
Dixon ?’”’ 

She was laughing at him as they went out through the 
open French windows of the dining-room. He stopped 
to close the windows behind them, and the blinds also. 

‘* Oh, how delightful it looks, with all the rugs and 
chairs, in this leaty light from the corner over there. 
Why haven’t we used this porch more?” 

She pulled a low chair close to the big one where she 
saw he would sit to smoke, and dropped into it. He 
sat down comfortably by her, with a sigh of satisfaction 
and a mighty stretch of his muscular frame, and reaching 
out his ed clasped hers with the warm clasp of good 
comradeship. 

‘* T’ve found it pleasant, but a bit incomplete without 
you,”’ he declared. 

‘* It seems so odd not to have the children,’’ 
in the faintest tone of regret. 


ox 


‘* It’s good for you. 1 don’t believe I’ve realized how 
constantly you’ve had them with you all these years. 
When have you taken a vacation without some of them 
along ?’’ 

‘* Never — except a day at a time. 
away from them now.’’ 

‘You needn’t. Emily will rejoice at the chance to 
enjoy a taste of motherhood without the actual conse- 
quences of marriage —for w hich she seems to have no 
use — queer woman! She won't have your responsibili- 
ties of duenna to Janet, now Lawrence has been torn 
away by the demands of his hard-hearted chief. How 
about their affairs, anyhow? Has he advanced his cause 
any? I know he’s not engaged to her—tell by his 
looks.’’ 

‘*Oh, no! She refused him outright.”’ 

‘* Good for her!”’ 

‘* Why, Mark! Don’t you want him to get her?’’ 

‘1 do—in time. No hurry. He's only twenty-six.”’ 

‘ You were less than that when you first asked me.”’ 

‘* Didn’t get you—did I? Not for two harrowing 
years. Janet’s a mere infant, too.” 

** Older than I was 

‘* Well, we were all right. 
case,’’ he laughed. 

‘* Lawrence is dreadfully unhappy over it.”’ 

‘* Do him good. But she’s not—saw her yesterday. 
She was as blooming as ever. I'd like to see these 
cheeks ’’—he laid gentle fingers on the soft face near his 
shoulder —‘‘ as rosy.” 

‘* That couldn't be, if I were Janet's age again. 
a brilliant brunette. I’m a—faded—bl 

‘* No, you’re not. I never cared for high color, and 
you know it. I only admire Janet’s because it looks a 
sign of such perfect health. See here, dear. If you and 
1 come back to each other with renewed zest after a taste 
of separation, you'll find the children equally refreshing 
three weeks from now.’’ He turned and looked at her, 
smiling into her face. 

‘* Three weeks! Oh, Mark, I couidn’t ——”’ 

‘* Yes, you could.’’ He was smoking luxuriously — 
the smoke poured over his companion and she would 
not let him change his position so that it would not. She 
loved the odor of it, because it seemed to be somehow a 
part of his personality. ‘‘ You need it. And—I need 
a I haven't had you— without the children — for so 
ong I don’t know how it feels. We love them dearly, 
both of us, but it will do us a lot of good to be alone 
together for a bit. Come—don’t you think so?”’ 


ox 


He leaned forward and again looked down at her 
closely through the faint illumination from the distant 
arc-light on the corner. He laid his cigar down on the 
windowsill and took both her hands in his. 

‘* Next week,’’ he said, speaking with his face close 
to hers, ‘‘ I'm going to take you with me up into the 
Maine woods—to the prettiest, quietest spot you ever 

saw, by the most exquisite little lake. We'll fish and 
tramp and eat and sleep like tops, and in the evenings 
we'll sit by the campfire and dream—or listen to Joe 
Woodbury’s tales —they’re great, | tell you. How does 
that sound? Attractive — just a little bit? Or would 
you rather have ‘ Sea-Rest’ with its merry-go-rounds ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Mark!’’ Shedrewalong breath. ‘‘Oh, Mark! 
But ——”’ 

‘* But what?’”’ 

‘* How could I? The children ——”’ 

‘* Emily will bring them back and stay with them here. 
She heartily approves the plan. There’s not a thing in 
the way. 

‘* If they shouldn’t keep well — it’s so far away.’ 

‘* They wi// keep well. They’re never ill, to amount 
to anything. And if it comes to a question of anybody’ s 
being ill I’d rather it would be they than you. 

He said this doggedly, but smiling at her nevertheless. 
‘* Don’t you understand, dear? It’s time you thought 
of yourself for a minute and let somebody else think of 
the children. You are tired out and don’t know it. A 
fortnight alone with me in the Maine woods — it will give 
you courage for the year.’ 

She shook her head, a little wistfully. ‘‘ I'd love to 
go, Mark, but—I’m so afraid I’d be anxious about them. 
I don’t know what to say.”’ 





she said 


I feel guilty to be 





Ours was an exceptional 


She's 
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What Music Means to Me 


By Jan Kubelik 














“I Always Feel, After Concluding My Program, that the Next Time | Play 

















“Playing Handel's ‘Largo’ 
‘Do You Call that a Simple Little Piece?’ 





























COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY RYPON 
“On the Concert Platform, the Centre of 
Thousands of Eyes” 








the Same Numbers | Shall Do Them Better” 


My Thoushts as | Stand Before the Public 


HEN the soloist stands on the concert platform, the . 

centre of thousands and thousands of eyes, what 

are his feelings? How much is he impressed by 
the people he has come to impress? I have often been 
asked whether the tremendous sea of faces and the impor- 
tance of making a success do not cause me nervousness 
or embarrassment. It is known that some of the greatest 
artists are strongly affected by stage fright at each new 
appearance. Frankly, this is entirely foreign to me. I 
have perfect confidence in myself, and realize that if 1 were 
to worry about the public there would be a possibility of 
failure ; hence I have schooled myself from the outset to 
dismiss the audience from my thoughts entirely. I think 
only of the composition I am playing and try to do it the 
same justice that I would alone in my studio. 

I am the most exacting critic of my own work. If | 
satisfy myself I am pleased. If the audience is also 
pleased, so much the better. On many occasions I am not 
altogether satisfied with my entire performance. Indeed 
I have always felt after concluding my program that the 
next time I play the same numbers I shall do them bet- 
ter. No matter how much further I may advance in later 
years I shall still feel the same; and | honestly believe 
this is the keynote of my success—the ambition to im- 
prove ; always to improve. 


Women are Most Appreciative. The major portion of the 
audiences at my concerts are women. I fear that the 
majority of men are too full of business cares to appreciate 
great music properly. Women have the _ high-strung, 
nervous temperament, whereas even the musically-trained 
man is inclined, because of his superior knowledge, to be 
supercritical ; he usually comes to concerts to criticise 
rather than to enjoy. I do not mean to imply that women 
are not exacting critics, but their innate feeling for sentiment 
gives them the spirit necessary for proper appreciation. 

Affectation on the stage is unwarranted. Many promi- 
nent public performers affect extraordinary mannerisms to 
awe and even to delude their audiences. It is quite com- 
mon to see strange poses and fearful contortions displayed 
simply to impress the listeners with the technical difficul- 
ties and the emotional powers that are being mastered. | 
have no sympathy with this trickery. I believe that all 
artists should make their appeal through the tones they 
produce from the instrument, and in no other way. 


As to Playing Handel's “Largo.” Recently a friend of 
mine inquired, ‘‘ How do you feel when you play a simple 
little piece like Handel’s *‘ Largo’ ?”’ 

‘*Do you call that a simple little piece?’’ I asked in 
amazement. Of course, it is true that even a novice can 
read the notes, and that almost anybody who has musical 
knowledge can play the piece ; yet in depth and bigness of 
style it certainly taxes the resources of the greatest violin- 
ists. The soliloquy in‘‘ Hamlet’ affords the best possible 
comparison : every schoolboy can recite the words of ‘‘ To 
be, or not to be,’”’ but the greatest tragedians have spent a 
lifetime of earnest study on it without feeling that they 
could do it justice. Musically, I think Handel’s‘* Largo ”’ 
is equally deep, big and universal. Since Kipling’s ‘‘ Re- 
cessional’’ has been given to the world I have somehow 
coupled the inspiration that created one with the genius 
accountable for the other. 

It is really shameful that many pieces worthy of promi- 
nent places on great artists’ programs are eliminated be- 
cause the simplicity of their construction has made them 
the ready prey of every student, amateur performer, man- 
dolinist, ef a7. Schumann's ‘‘ Traumerei’’ has been so 
barbarously mishandled in this respect that it is almost 
entirely avoided by the great professional players, whereas 
this delightfully plaintive melody should be as welcome to 
violin lovers as Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Melody in F”’ is to piano 
lovers ; and the same thing applies to Raff’s ‘‘ Cavatina’”’ 
for the violin. 

The layman is almost certain to put into his interpretation 
of a great composition ideas so foreign to the piece itself 
that it is necessary for a great artist either to give it a new 
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“*The Devil's Trill.” To be Played as Tartini 


in His Dream Heard Satan Play It” 
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“I Find Paganini Very Easy to Play. 
Mastering the Bowing and Fingering” 
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“His Heart was Full and His Happiness Complete” 


“I Asked Him Why He Seemed to Resist Claire” 


“Claire Loved Those Children for Gladys’s Sake” 


Her Brother’s Letters 


Wherein Miss Christine Carson, Living with Her Parents Jus# Outside of Cincinnati, Ohio, is Shown How the Affairs of Girls and Women are 
Regarded by Men in General, and by Her Brother, Lent Carson, Practicing Law in New York City, in Particular 


Letter Number Eight: 


In Which the Brother Replies to Some of 
His Sister’s Strictures.on Men 


Dear Man-Angry Kittens : 
OU certainly had your go at men in your last letter, 
and | couldn’t help wondering whether they—or, 
perhaps, one in particular—had ruffled your 
feathers in some way. But let us see what made you 
angry with them. 
First, it was about Beekman Price — poor Beek ! 


“And what do you think, Lent? jHere poor, dear Gladys» 


Price is dead just about a year, asid that nasty husband of 
hers, Beekman, with all his deep gorrow (deep indeed !), has 
gone and engaged himself to Claire Willets!’ Now Claire was 
one of Gladys’s friends, and she, of courge, used to goin and 
out of their house all the time. And in — way Beekman got 
to know her. But what makes it so positively disgusting to 
me is that Beekman must have been in loye with Claire while 
Gladys was alive. Fora man can’t get’over his sorrow — 
over the loss of his wife—and fill deeply enough in love 
with another girl to ask her fo marry him, all in one year! 
Surely you, dear Lent, won’t Say hescan, will’you now? Of 
course not. It’s positively indecent; that’s what I think!” 

Come now, Kittens, isn’t ‘* indecent ’’ a pretty strong 
word, and just because Beek has ‘‘ fotind himself again,’’ 
fallen in love with a girl and asked her to marry him? 

Now as a lawyer I should say that your reasoning that 
Beek was in love with Claife while Gladys was alive is 
hardly good, and as a man I should say it is—well, 
plain rot! Beek isn’t that sort of chap, sister mine, and 
I think I know him better than you do. Because Beek 
is going to marry one of his first wife’s best chums is, to 
my mind, more of a tribute to that wife than aught 
else. And by what possible variety of even feminine 
logic do you arrive at such an unjust conclusion as to 
a double affection on Beek’s part? 


osx : 


EEK was honestly and devotedly ir love with Gladys, 

and when she was alive he had no eyes or heart for 
Claire or any other girl. His heart was full and his hap- 
piness complete. He looked upon Claire as Gladys’s 
triend and as a nice, companionable girl. I know, for 
example, that when Gladys was very ill at the time her 
first baby was born, Beek felt mighty grateful to Claire 
for the way she sat up nights with Gladys and wouldn't 
leave her. But there was no love for her—not the kind 
of love you mean, at any raté, any more than he felt that 
kind of love for Nell because she was a brick in nursing 
Gladys when she was thrown from her auto. But, bless 
your heart, Kittens, a man doesn’t love every girl who is 
good to his wife or who happens to be much in his house 
as his wife’s friend. 

Then Gladys became ill, and Claire was like a sister to 
her in her watchfulness and care during those weeks of 
fever. And Beek was grateful to the last degree to her : 
he’d have been a brute if he wasn’t. And when Gladys 
died he felt as if he would never recover from the shock, 
and he was honest in that grief. Thunder, girl, don’t I, 
who was with him for nearly a week afterward, know 
that? In love with Claire? My conscience, Kittens, 
Beek never thought of her that way. 

But then he pulled himself together. He had to for 
the sake of his two little ones if not for his own sake, 
and as the days went on, the more the fact was forced 
upon him that he was lonely—as lonely as only a man 
can be who has enjoyed eight years of absolute happi- 
ness —is it any wonder that he turned to Claire? Who 
knew him better: who knew his children better: who 
mothered them—who undressed them at night and 
dressed them in the morning, who heard their little 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep’’—who was Gladys to 
them if not Claire? Claire loved those children not 
only as such a real, womanly girl, with every instinct of 
motherhood in her, as Claire is, but she loved them for 
Gladys’s sake. And I know from her people what hard 
work they had to keep her away from the little ones 
aiter Gladys passed away. Her big, fine, womanly heart 
just went out to those two motherless kids. 

Now, I believe, Kittens, in the theory that there is 
some indefinable something, I don’t know what to call 
it, except that I believe it is Divine, which draws the 
right people together, and that subtle chord was all the 
time drawing Claire and Beek together. They wanted 
each other, although neither one of them really knew it. 
It happens, dear sister, that | know more about this little 
affair than you think, for when Beek was here with me 
three months ago he told me all about it, and you would 
be the first, Kittens, to cover that pretty head of yours in 
shame, and cry out for forgiveness at Beek’s hands, if 


you could have, heard him speak of Gladys, and have 
seen him actually fight against the feeling that was 
slowly but surely drawing him to Claire. I asked him 
ohe evening, finaily, why he seemed to resist Claire : 
why he kept aloof from her. 


ax 


E SAID, ‘‘ Lent, not for my sake, but for Claire’s 
sake. I know what people will say, and I don’t mind 
it so far as Iam concerned, for I know where I stand. 
But there’s Claire. She was as good as gold to Gladys : 
she has been a mother to the kids, and aside from the 
talk of any second marriage on my part, there’s always 
the point to consider. whether Claire wouldn’t think | 
married her out of gratitude.”’ 
‘* How about your own feelings for Claire—just in a 
general, way, I mean, old man?” I asked him. 
‘* There’s no doubt of that,’’ he said ; and I could see 
from his face there’wasn’t, ¢ither. ‘‘ Gladys taught me 
hew to love a woman, and I love Claire with that ripe- 
ness of love, if -yyou may call it so, which a man must 
learn, and which after years he gives to the woman who 
has taught him. But, of course, she isn’t here,”’ he con- 


‘ cluded, and then he stood looking{or a full ten minutes 


in my grate, and I smoked and said not a word. 

Finally I asked, ‘‘ How about Claire, old man? 
any line on her feelings?” 

** Not the first,’ he said. ‘‘ I haven’t the faintest idea 
how she'd take it, and I haven't tried to find out. It 
didn’t seem — well, I didn’t, that’s all.’’ 

Well, we talked as two fellows can who know each 
other pretty well, and it. was ‘way into the night before 
we parted. But we left with the idea that he would see 
Claire and tell her frankly how he felt, and leave it to 
her to decide. I told him to let the talk that might 
follow ‘* gohang,’’ aswe men say. The only thing he’d 
need to think of was whether he was right, and then 
leave it toClaire. And he did, and you know the result. 

So, Kittens, you see I was closer to this matter than 
you know, and that is why I was a bit put out when 
your lettercame. Ofcourse, now you will say, ‘* Forgive 
me, Lent: I didn’t know.’’ But, honest, now, Kittens, 
wouldn’t it have been better to have withheld expressing 
your judgment, even to your brother, until you knew 
more than you did know? 


Got 


or 


gyn dear girl, why didn’t you make a fuss and 
pass immature judgment on Del Farriman when she 
married again —a scant year after George died? Instead 
of that, if I remember right, you girls trooped to her 
house to congratulate her, and then to her wedding ! 
You said then, ‘‘ Won’t it be fine for Del’s boys to have 
a father again!’’ Well, how about Beek’s two little 
girls? Don’t they need a mother just as much, or can 
little girls get along better without a mother than boys 
can without a father? Thunder, if it comes to that, how 
about May Gast? She didn’t wait even a year, yet you 
girls flocked to her second wedding! Is it more incum- 
bent upon a man to wear sackcloth and ashes than for a 
woman? Where’s your logic, Kit? You say: 


‘*T think second marriages are wrong, don’t you ?”’ 


No, I don’t. I am in favor of a fourth marriage if 
through it two people can find their fullest happiness, 
and if without it they fail of finding that. I want my 
wife —if | ever have one —to marry again if I should die 
before her, if the right man comes along and she loves 
him, and I would think she was foolish if she failed to 
do so simply because of my memory. I don’t believe 
in that sort of grief: generally it isn’t real, and where it 
is real it is unwise. A man can be just as true to the 
memory of his first wife in the happiness he finds in 
another of her sex as by depriving himself of that happi- 
ness. I know it sounds very noble and beautiful, this 
mourning away one’s life for a departed husband or wife 
—that is, in romances. But I’m speaking now of what 
is healthiest and best for us on this very practical planet 
of ours. I know a very fine chap here in New York 
whose wife died ten years ago, and he grieves as much 
for her today as he did then. I can’t help admire and 
respect such a fellow and bow before such a grief. But 
all the same I think it would be infinitely better for him, 
and I know it would have been better for his three little 
children, if he had pulled himself together, fallen in love 
with some good woman who would have made him 
happy and given his children the joy of a mother’s pres- 
ence and influence in their home and lives. 

Now, as to your second grievance over men : 

‘‘Fancy the latest! Joyce Peck has asked to be divorced 
from Clara! There’s a man for you! A beast, I say. Poor 


Clara! She has given ler best years to that brute; has 


\ borne him his children; and now that her freshness is gone 
f he’s through with her and casts her off, and wants to marry 


that snip of a Grace Ford! That’s manhood!” 


Not quite so fast, Kittens, dear. That type’ of man 
does exist, and no one can loathe him more than | do, Sis ; 
but it so happens that Joyce is not of that stripe. Ican’t 
say [ admire Joyce tremendously, and it is not for me to 
comment upon this step of his since our Cincinnati firm 
has his case. But, good sister of mine, there’s another 
side to that story, too. There always is, you know— 
even to a lawsuit, unwilling as one might be to think so 
after hearing some lawyers plead for their clients. 

Joyce is not a society man : he is a student — too much 
of a student, | think, tor his own good. ‘The only thing 
he knows,eduring the evenings, are his books and his 
engineering maps. But Clara knew this when she mar- 
ried him, for he has not changed a particle, and instead 
of trying to draw him out of his shell she left him to with 
draw into it deeper, while she went off cantering here 
and there nearly every evening. Of course, to such a 
state of affairs there is generally only one end. Now, | 
don’t excuse Joyce, except that Clara said, when she 
married him, she was going to settle down, since Joyce 
told her that his work wouldn't permit his doing the 
society act. But she didn’t settle down: hers isn’t the 
nature that settles. She’s a butterfly who flits here and 
there: likes the lights, and the band playing. Joyce 
saw his home at sixes and sevens, with his wife going 
out to ditmer neatly every evening, and no one to talk 
to about his problems. There was no evening lamp 
in that house, Kittens, and no hearthstone, and where 
those two vital elements in a home are lacking — well, 
look out for squalls ! 

Now, a man needs a woman's sympathy in his work if 
he is going to do things in the world (yes, it is I that say 
it as perhaps shouldn’t!), and if he can’t get that sym- 
pathy from his wife in his home, where he has a right to 
find it and get it, mark me: he’s going to get it else- 
where. And ‘‘ elsewhere’’ in Joyce’s case was Grace 
Ford—a ‘‘ snip’’ in your eyes, but an all-fired clever 
girl, full of initiative, a fertile mind, and just the girl for 
Joyce to talk his work over with and get sympathy and 
help. The point is there: Joyce should have married 
Grace Ford. But he didn’t know her when he could 
have married her, and Clara was foolish enough to let 
him find her out. And there’s where I blame Clara or 
any other wife who lets a husband find out a woman 
who is better qualified to help him than she is. If she 
isn’t so well qualified she ought to make herself so, and 
this Clara could have done, for she has brains — only she 
was after a life of pleasure. Well, she’s had it. 


ex 


O YOU see, Kittens, there’s much in everything : it all 
depends on how you look at it. There’s one thing 
for you, and a good many of your girl friends, to guard 
against in such matters as these, and that is—a snap 
judgment. Always wait until you know both sides of a 
question. That’s a lawyer’s training, and it would be a 
mighty good thing if it were in the curriculum of every 
school and college in the land. 

I am not excusing men: I am not defending them. 
One point let me make clear to you: There are scores 
of cases of second marriages and divorces where the 
men are to blame, where they trample under their dirty 
feet the love and sacrifice of some sweet, pure girl who 
has given all she had to give to them. There are men 
walking this beautiful earth of ours who have no business 
to walk it. But that’s God’s business, Sis: not yours 
nor mine. I am simply standing up for the best there 
is in men: not their worst. They have a best side— 
that side that is generally developed by the love of a 
woman ; and I am always for giving the devil his due. 
Man is not an angel, but there’s no use in painting him 
blacker than he is, and my rule is, with man, as with 
woman: Believe the best of him always until the other 
has been proven. But be sure that the other is proven 
first—that is, by cold, hard facts, and not by hearsay, 
gossip or circumstantial evidence. These latter, Sis, 
have condemned many an innocent man and woman, 
and have also hanged a few! 

But honestly, Kittens, why all this sudden fuss on 
your part about men marrying a second time and ‘*‘ cast- 
ing off’’ their wives? Do you already hear the tread of 
another woman’s walk on your grave, or see yourself 
displaced? Rather premature, isn’t it?—since you're 
not married—not even engaged! Or are you thinking 
about both: honest, now? If not, why these thoughts 
manward and marriageward? That’s what’s puzzling 

Your wondering, but loving LENT. 
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The Real Agatha 


The Unusual Adventures of Two Young Men and an Heiress 


PART ll 
[ ) “armisteac’s an and somewhat chagrined at Mrs. 


Armistead’s answer, I rose to.my feet and prepared 

to join the young ladies in the drawing-room. I had 
been so interested in discussing Fletcher Boyd’s will with 
Mrs. Armistead that I had.completely forgotten Vincent. 
At first fF. thought he had already left the room, but in a 
moment I heard him laugh and discovered him actually 
sitting on the floor before the fire, playing a species of 
mumble-the-peg with the secretary. Extremely unbecom- 
ing conduct for both of them, I thought, and Mrs, Armistead 
thought so too, for she spoke sharply to the secretary, who 
left the room with 
reddened cheeks. 


By_-Edith Huntington Mason 
Drawing by’ W. T. Smedley 


musicabsglasses. «Nevertheless, it seemed a pity to invite 
Vincenfto enter the lists against me, for I had tully made up 
my.mind to win Agatha Sixth. Not that 1 am mercenary 
—fiotat all. But it had been some time since I seriously 
considered marrying, and, after all, | thought, why not 
cotisider it-now, and, so long as | was selecting a.wife, why 
notpick out one of these six. girls ? “They were all beautiful 


, and ‘accomplished. ‘* And why not,’’ I asked myself, 


‘while I am about it, make #0pe of the Agathas, the one 
who was the Honorable, with twenty millions?’’ Twenty 
millions, when you think of it, ought to keep a careful 
man comfortable for life, and Vincent was smart enough 


‘* T suppose soa?’ replied the young insolent, ‘‘ but I can’t 
help that. Lym going*‘to ive them all a whirl. But 
Arch’ bald ’’—he was. getting: sleepy and his*pipe had gone 
out—‘*‘ I really do like-red hair best.’’ 

‘*]T don’t knoW what you are talking about,’’ I said 
impatiently —‘‘ but, Vincent; I want to tell you something. 
I’ve made a discovery; 

** What is it?”’ he said, without the slightest interest, and 
I changed my mind again, 

‘* Nothing,’ I said. © ** I’ve forgotten what it was.”’ 

Vincent+rose, and, stretching himself mightily, went 
toward his own room. At the door he turned and 
smiled one of the smiles 
he does not often give 





Vincent, however, was 
unabashed, and, after 


to men, and | felt that 
this one was not meant 





holding the door open 
for her, he followed me 
to the drawing-room, 
without heeding my 
remonstrances. He 
seldom does heed 
them. 

It was on the third 
day of our stay when 
Vincent and I had be- 
gun to feel thoroughly 
at home at Castle 
Wyckhoff, and when 
Vincent had begun to 
feel more than thor- 
oughly at home with 
Agatha First, that I 
made an important dis- 
covery. The morning 
was rainy, and after 
breakfast there was 
nothing to do but to 
read—that is, until 
Agatha Sixth came 
downstairs. I had 
found her to be an un- 
usually well-educated 
girl and had given her 
all my attention during 
the three days I have 
mentioned. So I 
wandered into the 
library and began to 
explore the tall book- 
shelves, to find some- 
thing that interested 
me. And I found it, 
though it wasn’t ex- 
actly what I had been 
looking for. On the 
lowest shelf I dis- 
covered three heavy 
but new-looking 
albums. From idle 
curiosity to look at 
what I supposed were 
pictures of the dead 
barons of Wyckhoff I 
dusted the first of the 
big books and began 
to turn the leaves. 1 
found it full of photo- 
graphic reproductions 
of oil paintings depict- 
ing the ladies of the 
family. On the last 
page of the book Icame 
upon a picture which 
thoroughly startled 
me. It was a copy of 
a full-length portrait 








for me. 

‘* ve made a dis- 
covery, too, Arch,’’ he 
said. 

I stared at him in 
amazement, wonder- 
ing what was coming. 

** What’s that?” I 
asked. 

‘* ve discovered 
that Miss Marsh’s eyes 
are gray, aS gray as 
stars,’’ he said, only 
hah-taoud, and disap- 
peared itna. his room. 

‘*Poppycock!” I 
shouted as the dvor 
closed behind him. 
Vincent’s vagaries are 
hard to follow at times 
—stars certainly are 
notgray. ‘Vhatl knew 
to be absurd. 


or 


My new knowledge, 
while it robbed the 
affair of its piquant 
mystery — for I had de- 
cided that Agatha 
Sixth was the real 
Honorable Agatha— 
made my game even 
more exciting, now 
that the stakes were 
assured. I read with 
Agatha Sixth, walked 
with her, talked with 
her and played chess 
with her all the first 
week ; and as nearly 
as I could make out 
Vincent's program ran 
something like this: 
Before breakfast he 
took a horseback ride 
with Agatha Fifth; 
after breakfast he 
played golf with 
Agatha First; tennis 
with Agatha Third; 
and took Agatha Sec- 
ond out sketching. In 
the afternoon Agatha 
Fourth played Chopin 
to him by the hour. 
Agatha Sixth he had 
not approached, fear- 
ing me, as was natural. 
In the evening he 
played games with 








of the last Lady 
Wyckhoff, whose sec- 





them all or retired into 
the library with Agatha 








ond husband had been 
Fletcher Boyd. The 
picture showed a 
slender little lady, with straight dark hair, an aquiline nose 
and a dark complexion, the living image of Agatha Sixth ! 

Stunned by the importance of my find I closed the book, 
put back the albums where I had found them, and stole 
trom the room. I had a guilty feeling, almost as if I had 
done something wrong, yet it had been an accident that no 
one could really blame me for. I went to find Vincent to 
acquaint him with my good news and discovered him in 
the morning-room, playing chess with Agatha First, or 
rather, he was showing her how to play, for he was hanging 
over the back of her chair and moving her hand with his 
hand whenever it was her turn. 


ox 


I coughed as I entered, and frowned. I am always 
frowning at Vincent these days, it seems to me, but I really 
have to. He needs a little restraint. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Agatha,’’ I said pleasantly, ‘‘ how 
does the game progress? Is Lord Wilfred an efficient 
teacher ?’’ 

‘* Very,” replied the young lady shortly, and both of 
them looked at me with such insolent hostility that I was 
obliged to leave the room, murmuring apologies for 
intruding. 

I was rather vexed with Vincent about this ; he doesn’t 
show me quite the respect due an older man from a boy of 
his age. Not that I am old, or anywhere near middle age, 
but still I am Vincent’s senior, and this incident determined 
me not to communicate my discovery to him. Why should 
I tell him and put a formidable rival into the field? Not 
that I’m afraid of Vincent exactly, for I have always found 
that when the girls tire of his fun they are very glad to fall 
back upon an experienced man like myself, who has seen 
the world and is acquainted with Shakespeare and the 


“*To the Real Agatha!” He Cried, as He Raised a Goblet Over His Head” 


—let him look out for himself. And thus I decided not to 
tell him of my discovery. 

We spent the evening of that day each according to his 
fancy. Vincent played tag and blind-man’s buff with four 
of the girls while the fifth played onthe piano. In the next 
room I had read Edmund Burke’s speeches aloud, while 
my adored Agatha Sixth did fancy-work. She really did 
everything very well. Finally Vincent and I took our leave, 
and when we were in our own rooms and Vincent had 
wrapped himself in my favorite bath-robe, and appropri- 
ated my armchair, I was almost tempted to tell him all 
about it. Just as I was about to begin he spoke. 

‘* Arch, my boy,’’ he said—a disrespectful method of 
address, by-the-way, but I let him proceed —‘‘ Arch, my 
boy, do you know I like that girl, Agatha First? She’sa 
true sport ; and that plump little one with the blue eyes is 
a pace-setter.”’ 

‘* Agatha Third, you mean?’’ I asked. ‘‘I was not 
aware that you had got any further than our introduction 
with her.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said Vincent, as though it were the easiest 
thing in the world; ‘‘ | told fortunes with her all afternoon 
and played tag with her most of the evening.”’ 

‘* Really, Vincent,’’ I said sarcastically, ‘‘ that fortune- 
telling game of yours is a little old. Can’t you find 
something new?” 

‘* What’s the use, so long as it works?’ he replied, 
watching the smoke from that nasty pipe of his curl upward 
to the ceiling. ‘‘ But I tell you what,’’ he pursued reflect- 
ively, ‘‘ that girl with the fair hair who played the piano, 
Agatha Fourth, she’s a stunner.” 

‘* Upon my word, Vincent,’’ I expostulated, ‘‘ where do 
you find time for so many of them at once? Doesn’t 
*Agatha First feel neglected ?”’ 


Fifth, who seemed to 
have lost her head over 
him completely. 

This program he repeated day after day with reckless 
lack of generalship and yet every now and then, to my 
surprise and disgust, I caught him deep in his unfortunate 
flirtation with Mrs. Armistead’s secretary. It wasn’t fair 
to the poor girl, and I told Vincent so plainly. We were 
sitting on the low stone balustrade of the castle. Vincent 
was in riding-clothes and he looked as fine a lad as Old 
England could show. He was waiting for Agatha Fifth to 
go riding with him, although it was later than usual, all of 
us having breakfasted. I was in tennis-clothes, which 
become me greatly, if I do say it myself, for I intended to 
play a set with those tennis fanatics, Agatha Second and 
Agatha Third, as the aristocratic Agatha Sixth was a late 
riser and had not yet come downstairs. 


ot 


‘* No, Vincent,’’ I said, ‘‘ it won’t do. Flirt with all the 
Agathas, if you must, but when it comes to the secretary, 
let her alone. To say nothing of what is due to her, 
think of the time you’re wasting. We have only six 
weeks —think of it—six weeks to make a try for twenty 
millions of dollars !”’ 

‘* You forgot to say that a wife goes along with the filthy 
lucre,’’ he said, and somehow I felt uncomfortable. 
Vincent has a faculty for making one feel uncomfortable. 
It makes me quite angry —he’s no better than the rest of 
us, but he’s so confoundedly innocent about some things. 

I was going to explain to him that he needn’t speak As if 
he thought that I myself was the sort of man to marry a 
girl merely for her money— when his face lighted and he 
spoke more rationally. a 

‘* Gad,”’ he said, ‘* what a rare lark it would be to toss 
up a coin and take a chance at it! Six to one only— you'd 
have a good show to win out!”’ 
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** How foolish you are, Vincent!’’ Iresponded. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you took a chance at it, as you say, and just proposed 
to any one of them, when you had made no attempt to 
win her. Wouldn’t she know you were fortune-hunting ? 
If it should happen to be the real Agatha she’d refuse 
you because it would defeat the object of her father’s 
will; and if it were not the real Agatha she’d refuse 
you, too, because she’d know she had no fortune to 
give you.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Vincent, sighing, ‘‘ you’re right 
about that. But I tell you, Archibald, I’m not flirting 
with Miss Marsh. She’s an awfully sensible little girl, 
and I go to her for advice about the course I’m pursuing 
with the Agathas. I need encouragement, you know ; 
it’s all such a mess. One doesn’t know which one of 
the attractive young ladies to fail in love with. It’s so 
difficult to decide with that twenty millions hovering in 
the background. Just think, Arch, what the governor 
would say if his penniless younger son should bring 
that amount into the family! And the daughter of a 
baroness, too. It would be such a match! I can just 
see how tickled he’d be to have his youngest so well 
provided for. The dear old governor!’’ And Vincent's 
eyes moistened. ‘‘ So you see,’”’ he went on hurriedly, 
‘* Miss Marsh’s attitude toward me is entirely friendly. 
She is merely the confidante of my difficulties of the 
heart, and her taste, | find, is excellent.’’ 

‘* It is also changeable,’’ I said dryly, ‘‘ if the course 
you have been pursuing is through advice of hers.’’ 


Ox 


Vincent smiled. ‘‘ And then you know,’’ he went on, 
ignoring my thrust, ‘‘ she’s writing a very interesting 
book, the history of the Barons of Wyckhoff, and I’m 
helping her. I’m awf'ly interested in genealogy, 
y’know.”’ 

This was true. Incongruous as it may seem, Vincent’s 
one serious hobby —I don’t consider his paint-dabbling 
serious — which had to do with research and scholarship, 
was his love for things ancient in general, and family 
trees in partiewiar. It had been Lady Wyckhoff’s wish 
that some review of the lives of the Barons of that name 
should be made, since the last one had died, and Mrs. 
Armistead had given her secretary this work to do. I 
eyed Vincent searchingly as he spoke, but his face was 
so thoroughly unconscious that my suspicions were dis- 
armed completely. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ there are a lot of very interesting 
old books in that library.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ I said, ‘‘ that’s why you and Miss Marsh 
spend so much time there, I suppose. I’m glad to hear 
it. I really couldn’t see what you thought was so at- 
tractive ——’’ A sharp blow in the chest interrupted my 
speech. 

‘* Shut up,’’ Vincent hissed in my ear ; ‘‘ don’t you see 
Miss Marsh ?”’ 

As he spoke that young person tripped lightly up the 
wide stone steps of the veranda and was about to pass 
on when Vincent stopped her. 

‘* Good-morning,’’ he said, his hat in his hand. ‘‘ Are 
you beginning work so early?” and he looked at the 
papers she carried under her arm. 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have a new idea about that last 
chapter we wrote.”’ 

‘*T’m sorry [I can’t be with you this morning,’’ he an- 
swered, and she passed into the house. She wore a 
white frock and a natty little blue apron, and I must 
admit she looked very fresh and dainty, but Wilfred’s 
tone was so cool and conventional that [ mentally freed 
him again from my accusation that he was in the midst of 
a warm flirtation, though you will agree with me that 
appearances had been very much against him. 
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But that evening when he and I were having our 
nightly bedroom colloquy I was obliged to admit that 
Vincent, considering his methods, had accomplished a 
great deal. With some embarrassment he related to 
me the tale of his horseback ride in the morning, and I 
must say it completely unsettled my belief in the discov- 
ery I had made as to the identity of the real Honorable 
Agatha Wyckhoff. Neither Vincent nor I knew what 
to make of it. 

‘* Do you know, Arch,”’ he said, striding up and down 
my room, ‘‘ I’ve been through a horrible experience 
today? It was an awful shock to me, and a lesson.”’ 

7 bm glad it was a lesson,’’ said I. There are so few 
lessons in Vincent’s life. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I felt like a beastly cad. And I 
don’t see what I’ve done to deserve it. Of course, I’ve 
held her hand a couple of times ——’’ 

‘* That bad habit of yours again,’’ I murmured. 

** And I looked at her a lot—she’s got the most soul- 
moving eyes, y’know.”’ 

I didn’t know, but I nodded. The boy was very much 
in earnest. 

‘* But I never thought,’’ he went on —‘‘ I never thought 
she—she——’’ He stopped and the words seemed to 
stick in his throat. 

‘* Great Heaven, man,’’I cried in my impatience, 
‘* get it out. What didn’t you think she’d do?”’ 

‘*T never thought she’d really care for me,’’ he mut- 
tered shamefacedly, and turned his back on me. 

‘* What do you mean?’’ I demanded impatiently. He 
is most exasperating. 

‘* Why, this.’’ He ceased his restless walk and stood 
on the hearth-rug, facing me. ‘‘ We’d been out about 
an hour this morning, Agatha Fifth and I, and we’d been 
getting up into the hilly country, when suddenly we 
came out of the woods and saw below us the grandest 
stretch of country you can imagine.’’ 

Here he broke off and went into a rhapsody over the 
sky-line and the grazing sheep, and said something 
about Utopia and Eden and other things like that, until 
he got through at last and came to the interesting part. 
They can’t help going on like that, these artist fellows, 
and Vincent never loses an opportunity to get in a bit of 
description. 

** Well,’”’ he continued, ‘‘I was just enjoying that 
view and saying nothing, when she stopped switch- 
ing the tops off the harebells with her crop and, 
turning those warm hazel eyes of hers on me, she 
said in a low voice, as if what she said didn’t matter at 
all, ‘ I love you!’”’ 

** What!” I shouted. ‘* She didn’t?”’ 


** She did,’’ asserted Vincent ruefully, but with firm- 
ness—'‘ She did. Just like that, out of a clear sky. 
Simply folded her hands and looked at me and told me 
she loved me.’’ 

‘* Angels and ministers of grace, defend us!’’ I ejacu- 
lated. Nothing else seemed adequate. ‘‘ What under 
the sun did you do?”’ 

‘* Why, I told her simply that I didn’t love her, and 
couldn’t marry her, and I was very sorry, but I thought 
we’d better get on our horses and go home.”’ 

** Quite right, if you don’t really care,’’ I said, ‘‘ but 
oh, Vincent!’’ as a thought struck me, ‘‘ just think, she 
might have been the Honorable Agatha—the real and 
only Honorable !’’ 

‘* She was!” said Vincent. 

I was speechless. This was the end of it then. I 
saw the millions taking unto themselves wings, and my 
pan of milk spilled. The real Honorable Agatha had 
been discovered, the secret was out, but she had 
avowed herself as loving Vincent and he had spurned 
her. After such a performance there was no chance for 
either of us. 

‘* How do you know she was?’’ I asked weakly. 

‘* She told me so herselt,’’ he answered. 

‘* But after you refused her, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Vincent resignedly. 

‘** But, Wilfred, my boy,’’ I cried, springing up, and 
knocking off my glasses in my excitement, ‘‘ couldn’t 
you change your mind, couldn’t you fix it up? If she 
really cared | should think you could !’’ 

Though this event would have proved the death-blow 
to my own hopes, still my interest in Vincent’s welfare 
is so genuine that I couldn’t help this anxious expostu- 
lation. But again he misunderstood. 

** You don’t mean that, I know, Arch,”’ he said. 
course I wouldn’t marry the girl when I reall 
care for her. 
be in?”’ 

‘* Oh, Wilfred, Wilfred!’’ I mourned, ‘‘ twenty mil- 
lions right in your grasp, and you threw them away. 
wish I’d had your chance. Your poor father, how dis- 
appointed he’d be if he knew.” 

** He’d be more disappointed in me if I had changed 
my mind and said I would marry her just for the sake 
of the money,” said the yaung man crossly, and turn- 
ing on his heel he left the room. Vincent’s getting 
more quick-tempered every day lately, and he used to 
be so good-natured. I’m sure it was only natural and 
very disinterested in me to bewail for him the result of 
the unfortunate affair that morning. 
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For some days after that I was ina quandary. Here, 
in the face of my discovery in the library, was Vincent’s 
positive information that Agatha Fifth was the heir- 
ess. Reluctantly I determined that the likeness be- 
tween Agatha Sixth and the picture of the Baroness 
was accidental, and began to devote myself to the 
unfortunate Agatha Fifth. She seemed much inclined 
to discourage me, but I persevered and we soon be- 
came great friends. I found she was only eighteen, 
and drew my own conclusions from this fact. At 
eighteen one’s convictions are never very deep-rooted, 
neither are one’s love-affairs, and I thought it likely that 
the girl would soon forget her ill-prospered attachment 
for Vincent’s handsome face, and might begin to think 
of some one else. Surely this was a very natural belief, 
and so the first two weeks of our stay at the castle sped 
by. I saw to my satisfaction that I was gaining ground 
with the Honorable Agatha every day, while poor 
Vincent wasted his time flirting with each Agatha in 
turn (he had taken up Agatha Sixth since my deser- 
tion) or in assisting Miss Marsh to write up a lot of old 
dead barons who were much better left to a decent and 
dignified obscurity. 

One day, toward the close of the two weeks, I met 
Vincent hurrying through the hall toward the stairs. He 
had on an old velveteen coat covered with paint daubs, 
his luncheon-basket was over his shoulder, and I guessed 
that he was going on one of his sketching tours in search 
of fresh woods and pastures new. 

‘* Where are you going, Wilfred?’’ I asked as he 
stopped, ‘‘ and where’s Agatha Second?”’ She usually 
accompanied him on his sketching expeditions. 

‘* Painting,’’ he replied concisely, ignoring my second 
question, ‘‘ and where may you be going ?’’ 

‘* For a walk with Agatha Fifth,’’ I answered, smiling 
at him—a little pityingly, perhaps. He had lost such a 
chance. 

Vincent chuckled and his eyes looked wicked. ‘‘ Wish 
you luck, Arch,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve been watching your 
charitable efforts to cut me out and be a father to my 
little friend, Agatha Fifth, with great admiration— but 
I forgot to tell you’’— he lowered his voice, for we 
could see Agatha Second on the veranda talking to 
Agatha Fifth —‘‘ I forgot to tell you that what Agatha 
Fifth told me isn’t true!’ 

‘* Isn’t true?’’ I repeated in consternation. 

‘* No; she confessed to me about a week ago that she 
only said she was the real Honorable Agatha to make 
me marry her. She thought, the foolish little girl, that 
she only had to tell me she was the heiress to make me 
love her. And she said she was sorry and wouldn’t do 
it again and cried like a child, and | forgave her and 
comforted her. She’ll get over it all right!’’ and laugh- 
ing hilariously the young rascal ran upstairs. 
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I was really vexed with Wilfred about this. I thought 
it was very unkind of him to keep me in the dark for so 
long about Agatha Fifth’s ‘confession. What a lot of 
time I'd been wasting! I resolved that I would return to 
Agatha Sixth at the first opportunity, and I felt glad, 
even justified, that I had not told him about that album 
which had betrayed the secret tome. At this moment 
Agatha Second appeared in the doorway. 

** Hullo, Mr. Terhune,’’ she said; ‘‘ where’s Lord 
Wilfred ?’’ 

‘* He went .upstairs,’’ I said; ‘‘ I don’t know what 
for.’”’ I could hear him in the distance singing at the 
top of his lusty young voice— 


es Of 
| don’t 
But wasn’t it the deuce of a position to 


‘* Gentlemen rankers all are we-e-e’’ — 


till an ear-splitting shout from Agatha Second drowned 
the song completely. 


** O-h-h-h, Freda; ,’’ shrieked the young lady, with a 
lung-power that equaled Vincent’s. 

I shivered with indignation at the liberty. 
indeed ! 

At the third shout he heard her and stopped singing 
to rend the air with an answering cry. 

‘* For goodness’ sake, what are you so long about ?”’ 
she called. ‘‘ Do hurry up!”’ 

‘* Coming !’’ roared Vincent, clattering down the two 
flights of stairs like a wild horse, and I hurried out to 
join Agatha Fifth, my hands over my ears. Young 
people are so noisy nowadays. 


ax 


Several evenings later Agatha Fourth had arranged to 
give a progressive dinner-party. She was to be the 
hostess and the rest of us were her guests. It was an 
evening-dress affair, and | must say, as we sat down to 
dinner, I never saw a prettier group of girls. 

Then the fun began. Agatha Fourth’s idea in having 
a progressive dinner-party was for each of the girls to 
move up one place with each course so that they could 
all have turns sitting by us. It was delightful: really, | 
don’t know that I ever attended a jollier dinner-party. 
Vincent kept quoting from the Mad Tea-Party in ‘* Alice 
in Wonderland,’’ and the girls laughed at every little 
thing he said. Mrs. Armistead, | am ashamed to say, 
was not present: her head ached and she had dined in 
her room. I am not naturally noisy or riotous, but the 
laughter and jokes of those six girls were so infectious 
that I was obliged to join in with them. Vincent sat at 
one end of the table and I at the other with three girls 
on each side of us. The secretary, of course, was not 
present. 

Agatha Fourth had decorated the table with some of 
the yellow roses and wild fern that grew near the castle. 
Agatha Sixth and I had found them many times in our 
wanderings. Agatha Sixth, by-the-way, was looking es- 
pecially lovely thatevening. The girls all wore shimmer- 
ing white gowns, similar in design, with silver ornaments, 
but Agatha Sixth’s gown was cream-color with orna- 
ments of gold, and well did it become her dark beauty. 

We had reached the very end of the dinner, and had 
just made the last change of places, which left me with 
my favorite Agatha Sixth on my right and Agatha Third 
on my left. ~ 

Suddenly, as the talk died down and a certain con- 
tented silence fell upon us, Vincent rose to his feet, and 
bowing to us formally, began to speak : 

‘* Ladies and gentlesan,’’ he said, making the last 
word pointedly singular, while the girls all laughed, 
**T think you are all with me when I propose a vote of 
thanks to—to—er—our hostess ’’—(I felt that he had 
nearly said ‘‘ Agatha Fourth!’’)—‘‘ our hostess, for 
giving us so delightful an entertainment.’’ He bowed to 
Agatha Fourth and went on: 

‘* If all progressive tea-parties are termed mad I hope 
I may attend many such. But as | look around me, 
gentleman and ladies fair, across the red glow of the 
candles that turns the roses to redder gold, and as I gaze 
upon the youth and beauty here assembled, the like of 
which I have never before looked upon’’—he made a 
courtly inclination of his head that included every maid 
at the table, and they all sighed —I heard them—‘‘ as I 
look upon this noble room, this exquisite table, and think 
of the graciousness of such hospitality, | am inspired to 
propose a toast in which I feel confident you will all join 
me.’’ At this climax Vincent raised his glass above his 
head. ‘‘ To the real Agatha!’’ he cried —‘‘ to the real 
Honorable Agatha!’’ 

There was an instant of dead silence, and then to my 
surprise my left-hand neighbor, Agatha Third, rose to 
her feet, and, with quivering lips, started to say some- 
thing. But she had hardly time to rise before the other 
five girls sprang to their feet, and raising their glasses, 
Agatha Third with the rest, they cried with one voice, 
‘* To the Honorable Agatha !’’ 


ox 


It seemed to me that Agatha Third had very nearly let 
the cat out of the bag by rising, as if to acknowledge the 
courtesy, and yet by the promptness of the other girls 
the day was partially retrieved, and Vincent and I were 
still somewhat at a loss as to the identity of our fair and 
wealthy hostess. 

I asked Vincent afterward what he made of Agatha 
Third’s behavior. 

‘* It looked to me,’ said that young person, “‘ as if 
those girls had themselves so much in command that 
they would never betray the secret they're guarding, no 
matter what you did.’’ 

‘* Rut didn’t you see Agatha Third get up before the 
others did ?’’ I said excitedly. ‘‘ She gave herself away. 
I tell you, Wilfred, she’s the real Honorable, without a 
doubt. There can be no two ways about it!’’ 

‘* How keen you are !”’ he said; ‘‘ and I tell you what 
it is, Arch’bald’’— Vincent always calls me ‘‘ Arch’- 
bald’’ with the ‘‘i’’ left out and the emphasis on 
‘* bald’’ when he's particularly affectionate or sleepy ; 
he was the latter just now —‘‘ I’m just as keen about 
marrying this heiress as you are; the only difference is 
that I insist upon being in love with her into the bargain, 
and you don’t. For 1’m hard up, fearfully hard up, you 
know, and the governor’s so awfully good. I hate to 
ask him for another month’s allowance just now. I’m 
’way behind as it is. And _I owe Jack Gordon for that 

rize polo-pony of his. I offered him a hundred pounds 
or her the day of the Hurlingham game and he sold 
her to me on the spot. Jack’s as hard up as I am — poor 
fellow. And then, you know, it’s all perfectly fair. If 
we only had the time, that’s all. It’s pootty quick work 
to expect a man to find out the heiress, learn to love 
her and teach her to love him, all in six weeks, and pro- 
pose on the last day of ——”’ 

‘* But that’s just it,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ you’re of ex- 
pected to find out the heiress first. That’s just what old 
Ay Boyd wanted to prevent when he made that 
will.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, you yourself mean to find out first, 
don’t you, Arch?" was Vincent’s facetious response. 

I was disgusted and made no answer. 

** Of course,’’ he went on, ‘‘ I wouldn’t propose to any 
girl I didn’t love, but I’d like the chance to learn to love 


** Freddy ”’ 
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Jane Addams’s Own Story of Her Work 


How the Work’at Hull-House Has Grown 


By Jane Addams 


article was in the early days of Hull-House paralleled 

by the inadequacy of the ‘charitable efforts of the city 
and an unfounded optimism that there was no real poverty 
among us. At that time there was no Charity Organization 
Society in Chicago and the Visiting Nurse Association had 
not yet begun its beneficent work. The relief societies, 
although conscientiously administered, were inadequate in 
extent and antiquated in method. 

As social reformers gave themselves over to discussion of 
general principles, so the poor invariably accused poverty 
itself of their destruction. I recall a certain Mrs. Moran, who 
was returning one rainy day from the office of the County 
Agent with her arms full of paper bags containing beans 
and flour which alone lay between her children and starva- 
tion. Although she had no money she boarded a street-car 
in order to save her booty from complete destruction by 
the rain ; and as the burst bags dropped ‘‘ flour on the ladies’ 
dresses”’ and ‘‘ beans all over the place’’ she was sharply 
reprimanded by the conductor, who was further exasperated 
when he discovered she had no fare. He put her off, as she 
had hoped he would, almost in front of Hull-House. She 
related to us her state of mind as she stepped off the car and 
saw the last of her wares disappearing : she admitted she for- 
got the proprieties and ‘‘ cursed a little,’’ but, curiously 
enough, she pronounced her malediction not against the 
rain nor the conductor, nor yet against the worthless hus- 
band who had been sent up to the city prison, but, true to the 
Chicago spirit of the moment, went to the root of the 
matter and roundly ‘‘ cursed poverty.’’ 


+ ‘HE lack of municipal regulation referred to in the last 


This Spirit of Generalization and lack of organization 
among the charitable torces of the c ity was painfully revealed 
in that terrible winter after the World’s Fair,.when the general 
financial depression throughout the c ountry was much inten- 
sified in Chicago by the numbers of unemployed stranded 
at the close of the Exposition. When the first cold weather 
came the police stations and the very corridors of the City 
Hall were crowded by men who could afford no other lodg- 
ing. They made huge demonstrations on the Lake Front 
reminding one of the days of Trafalgar Square. 

It was the winter in which Mr. Stead wrote his indictment 
of Chicago. I can vividly recall his visits to Hull-House, 
some of them between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, 
when he would come in wet and hungry from an investiga- 
tion of the levee district, and, while he was drinking a cup of 
hot chocolate before an open fire, would relate in one of his 
curious monologues his experience as an out-of-work laborer 
standing in line without a topcoat for two hours in the sleet 
that he might have a chance tg sweep the streets, or his 
adventures with a crook, who mistook him for one of his 
own kind and offered him a place as a barker fora gambling- 
house, which he promptly accepted. Mr. Stead was much 
impressed with the mixed goodness in Chicago, the lack of 
rectitude in many high places, the simple kindliness of the 
most wretched to each other. Before he published ‘* If 
Christ Came to Chicago’’ he made his attempt to rally the 
diverse moral forces of the city in a huge mass-meeting, 
which resulted in a temporary organization, later developing 
into the Civic Federation. I was one of the first of a little 
group of five who were appointed to carry out the sugges- 
tions made in this remarkable meeting, and our first concern 
was to appoint a committee to deal with the unemployed. 
But when has a committee ever dealt satisiactorily with the 
unemployed? Relief stations were opened in various parts 
of the city, temporary lodging-houses were established, 
Hull-House undertaking to care for the homeless women 
who could be received nowhere else, employment stations 
were opened giving sewing to the women, and _street- 
sweeping for the men was organized. 


A Beginning Also was Then Made toward a Bureau of 
Organized Charities, the main office being put in 5 chaene ofa 
young man recently come from Boston who lived at Hull- 
House. But to employ scientific methods for the first time 
at such a moment involved difficulties, and the most painful 
episode of the winter for me came from an attempt on my 
part to conform to carefully-received instructions. A ship- 
ping clerk whom I had known for a long time had lost his 
place, as so many people had that year, and came to the 
relief station established at Hull-House four or five times to 
secure help for his family. I told him one day of the oppor- 
tunity on the Drainage Canal and intimated that if any work 
were obtainable he ought to exhaust that possibility before 
asking for help. The man replied that he had always been 


indoors and that he could not endure outside work in winter. 
I am grateful to remember that I was too uncertain to be 
severe, although I remembered my instructions and held to 
my point. He did not come again for relief and obtained 
work for two days digging on the canal, and then he con- 
tracted pneumonia and died a week later. I have never lost 
trace of the two little children he left behind him, although 
I never see them without a bitter consciousness that it was at 
their expense that I learned that life cannot be administered 
by: definite rules and regulations, that wisdom to deal with a 
difficult situation comes only through some knowledge of a 
man’s life and habits as a whole, and that to treat an isolated 
episode is almost sure to invite blundering. 


Perhaps Nothing is More Unfair than to know the poor only 
during a crisis. I remember one family in which the father 
had been out of work for this same winter, most of the 
furniture had been pawned, and as the worn-out shoes could 
not be replaced the children could not go to school and 
could scarcely leave the house. The mother was ill and 
barely able to come for the supplies and medicines. She 
came to see me two years afterward to invite me to Sunday 
supper in the little home which had been completely restored, 
and she gave as one reason for the invitation that she couldn’t 
bear to have me remember them as they had been during 
that one winter, which she insisted had been unique in her 
twelve years of married life. . She said quite simply that it 
was as if she had met me, not as I am ordinarily, but as I 
should appear during a siege of illness, when I might be 
misshapen with rheumatism or present a face distorted by 
neuralgic pain; that it wasn’t fair to judge poor people that 
way. She perhaps unconsciously illustrated the difference 
between the relief-station relation to the poor and the settle- 
ment relation to its neighbors, the latter wishing to know 


them through all the varying conditions of life, to stand by | 


when they are in distress, but by no means to drop inter- 
course with them when normal prosperity has returned and 
enables the relation to become more social and free from 
the economic disturbance. 

Possibly something of the same effort has to be made 
within the settlement itself to keep its own sense of propor- 
tion in regard to the relation of the crowded city quarter to 
the rest of the country. It was in the spring following this 
horrible winter, during a journey to California, that I found 
myself amazed at the large stretches of open country and 
prosperous towns through which we passed day by day, 
whose existence I had quite forgotten. It was also during 
this winter—although it has continued during all the years 
following —that we learned to see the public institutions 
irom the point of view of the inmates rather than of the 
managers. One of the Hull-House residents, Miss Julia C. 
Lathrop, who served for two terms upon the Illinois State 
Board of Charities, and who has recently been returned upon 
the Board, has made, perhaps, her most valuable contribu- 
tion toward the enlargement and reorganization of the chari- 
table institutions of the State through her intimate knowledgé 
of the experiences of the beneficiaries. 

As legal regulation has often proved the shortest method 
to neighborhood improvement, so in the line of charity 
much time has been spent in working for the Civil Service 
method of appointment for employees in the County and 
State institutions, for the establishment of a more effective 
bureau for sanitary inspection, and for a dozen other enter- 
prises which occupy that border-land between charitable 
effort and legislation protecting the people of a crowded 
industrial quarter ; for it is this border-land which more and 
more seems to belong legitimately to the modern philan- 
thropist. 


In the First Year of its Existence Hull-House opened what 
we then called College Extension Classes, using the word 
college because the teaching was done by men and women 
who had recently taken their degrees and who used subjects 
and methods approximating those of the colleges. Because 
these classes antedated the University Extension and the 
Normal Extension Classes, because among teachers and 
others there was a demand for stimulating instruction.and 
for ‘‘ reading parties,’’ the attendance strained to their 
utmost capacity the spacious rooms in the old house. In 
connection with these classes a Hull-House Summer School 
was instituted at Rockford College. The use of all the 
buildings on the campus was most generously placed at 
our disposal by the trustees, and for ten years we occupied 
them for six weeks during the summer. Two or three mem- 
bers of the college faculty always remained, and the rest of 
the little corps was filled from the teachers 
of the College Extension Classes. 











The school consisted of about one hundred 
students, mostly young women, although 
there were always men on the faculty, and 
a small group of young men among the 
students who were lodged in the gymna- 
sium building. The outdoor classes in bird- 
study and botany, the serious reading of 
literary masterpieces, the boat excursions on 
the Rock River, the codéperative spirit of 
doing the housework together, the satirical 
commencements in parti-colored caps and 
gowns made of cheesecloth, all lent them- 
selves toward a reproduction of the com- 
radeship which college life fosters. 

As each member of the faculty, as well as 
the students, paid three dollars a week, and 
as we had few expenses beyond the actual 
cost of food, we not only made our expenses 
every year but were also able to leave behind 
us at the college a gift of linen or furniture. 
The undertaking was so simple and so grati- 
fying in results that it might well be repro- 
duced in many college buildings which are 
set in the midst of beautiful surroundings, 


when hundreds of people able to pay only a 
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moderate price fot lodgings in the country 
can find nothing comfortable and no mental 
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Classes of this early character are still found at Hull- 
House — the Shakespeare Club led by an instructor from 
the University of Chicago, and Miss Starr’s reading 
classes in Browning and Dante for example; but while 
these are valuable, as is the help we are able to give to 
the exceptional young man or woman who reaches the 
college and university and leaves the neighborhood of 
his childhood behind him, the residents ot Hull-House 
feel increasingly that the educational efforts of a settle- 
ment should not be directed primarily to reproduce the 
college type of culture but to work out a method and 
an ideal adapted to the immediate situation. They feel 
that they should promote a culture which will not set its 
possessor aside in a class with others like himself, but 
which will, on the contrary, connect him with all sorts of 
people by his ability to understand them and by his 
power to supplement their preserit surroundings with the 
historic background which legitimately belongs to them. 


Perhaps the Power to See Life as a Whole is more 
needed in the immigrant quarter of a large city: than 
anywhere else, but this power has to be cultivated quite 
as seriously and persistently as is the ability to under- 
stand and utilize a new language, for instance. Thelack 
of this power is perhaps the most fruitful source of mis- 
understanding between the immigrants and the first 
generation of children born in America, and does much 
to deepen that chasm between fathers and sons which 
is ready to yawn between each generation and its suc- 
cessors, but which may be made unnecessarily cruel and 
impassable. 

Several of the Hull-House educational enterprises 
have developed through the effort made to bridge the 
past life in Europe with American experiences in such 
wise as to give them both some meaning and sense of 
relation. The Hull-House Labor Museum was in the 
first instance suggested by many people in the neighbor- 
hood who had come directly from country places in 
Southeastern Europe in which industrial processes are 
still carried on.by the most primitive methods. It was 
not unusual to find an old Italian woman with her distaff 
against her homesick face patiently spinning a thread 
by the simple stick spindle which had certainly been used 
in the days when David tended his sheep at Bethlehem. 
We found in the immediate neighborhood at least four 
varieties of these most primitive methods of spinning and 
at least three distinct variations of the same spindle put 
in connection with wheels. It was possible to put these 
seven into historic sequence and order, and to connect 
the whole with the present method of factory spinning. 
The same thing was done for weaving, and on every 
Saturday evening a little exhibit is made of these 
‘* various forms of labor”’’ in the textile industry. 
Within one room the Syrian, the Greek, the Italian, the 
Slav, the German and the Celt enable even the most 
casual observer-to see that there is no break in orderly 
evolution if we look at history from the industrial stand- 
point. As the occupation itself is cosmopolitan, 
adapting itself merely to local conditions and materials, 
so it is possible to connect this old-time craft with the 
garments of the department stores, quite as we may 
make, do we but take the pains, the simple human 
experience of the immigrants the foundation of a more 
inclusive American life. It is possible to cite some 
instances in which this has been accomplished. 


I Recall a Certain Italian Girl, who came every Saturday 
evening to a cooking class in the same building in which 
her mother spun in the Labor Museum exhibit, and yet 
the daughter always left her mother at the front door 
while she herself went around to a side door because 
she did not wish to be too closely identified in the eyes 
of the rest of the cooking class with an Italian woman 
who wore a kerchief over her head, uncouth boots, and 
short petticoats. One evening, however, this girl, 
Angelina, saw her mother surrounded by a group of 
visitors from the School of Education, who openly 
admired her work, and Angelina concluded from their 
conversation that her mother was ‘‘ the best stick- 
spindle spinner in America.” 

When she inquired from me as to the truth of this 
deduction I took occasion to describe the village in which 
her mother lived, something of her free life in tending 
goats, and, because of the opportunity to drop their 
spindles over the edge of a precipice, she and the other 
women of the mountain village had retained and devel- 
oped a skill beyond that of women of the neighboring 
towns. I dilated somewhat on the freedom and beauty 
of that life, how hard it must be to exchange it all for a 
two-room tenement ; that most Italian women had never 
seen a washtub until they came to America, because 
they had always washed in the open stream or in the 
wash-house in company with the other villagers; that 
her mother had never baked bread in her own house 
any more than her long line of grandmothers had, for 
Italian women only mixed their bread, and took it to the 
village oven for baking, so that, of course, she could not 
learn all at once to manage an American cook-stove 
and a washtub any more than she could exchange her 
beautiful homespun kerchief for a cheap department 
store hat ; that it was most unfair to judge her by these 
things alone, and that while she must depend on her 
daughter to learn the new ways she always had a 
right to expect her daughter to know something of the 
old ways. 

It was easy to see that the thought of her mother with 
any other background than that of the tenement was 
new to Angelina, but at least one thing resulted: she 
allowed her mother to pull out of the big box under the 
bed the beautiful homespun garments which had been 
previously-hidden away as uncouth, and to wear them ; 
and she openly came into the Labor Museum by the 
same door as did her mother, proud at least of her 
mastery of the craft which had been so much admired 
by the ‘‘ university ladies’’ who ought to know. 


There was a Club of Necktie Workers who persistently 
resented any attempt on the part of their director to 
improve their minds. The president once said that she 
** wouldn’t be caught dead at a lecture,”’ that she came 
to the club ‘‘ to get some fun out of it,’’ and indeed it 
was most natural that she should crave recreation after 
a hard day’s work. And yet one winter, when the 
Labor Museum was giving weekly lectures upon the 
History of Industry, illustrated as far as possible by 


the actual processes, I once saw the entire club listening 
to quite a stiff lecture on the effect upon English life of 
steam applied to the manufacture of textiles. To my 
rather wicked remark that | was surprised to see her 
enjoying a lecture the president replied that she did not 
call this a lecture; she called this ** getting next to the 
stuff you work with all the time.’’ ‘To give the workers 
some clew as to the material which they constantly 
handle, and to the development of the machine that they 
may at least know what all the whirring is about, is per- 
haps the most valuable education they can possibly 
receive. Certainly the best education cannot do more 
for any of us than constantly to reconstruct our daily 
experience and to give it significance. 


The Labor Museum also tends to put the immigrants 
in the position of teachers and occasionally of enter- 
tainers, and must be a pleasant change for them from 
the attitude of tutelage, in which all Americans, including 
their own children, are so apt to hold them. I recall a 
number of Russian women who filled a sewing-room 
near Hull-House, and who heard one Christmas week 
that the House was goimg to give a party to which they 
might come. ‘They arrived one afternoon, when unfor- 
tunately there was no party on hand, and although the 
residents did their best to entertain them with impromptu 
music and refreshments, it was quite evident that they 
were’ greatly disappointed. Finally it was suggested 
that they be shown the Labor Museum — when gradually 
the thirty sodden, tired women were transiormed. 
They knew how tuause the spindles and were delighted 
to find the Russian ‘* spumimg-frame.’’ Many of them 
had never seen the spinning-wheel, which has not pene- 
trated to certain parts of Russia, and they regarded it as 
a new and wonderful invention. They turned up their 
dresses to show their homespun petticoats, they tried 
the looms, they explained the difficulty of holding the 
patterns; in snort, from having been stupidly enter- 
tained, they themselves did the entertaining ; and I think 
we will all agree that we are apt to call that party suc- 
cessful in which we have taken a share and have shone 
as a social success. At any rate the party suddenly 
became animated because of a direct appeal to former 
experiences, and the immigrant visitors were able for 
the moment to instruct their American hostesses in an 
old and honored craft, as was indeed becoming to their 
age and experience. 


In Some Such Ways as These have the Labor Museum 
and the Shops pointed out the possibilities which Hull- 
House has scarcely begun to develop, and which may in 
time make clear that culture is an understanding of the 
long-established occupations and thoughts of men, of the 
arts with which they have solaced their toil, of the poesy 
into which they have poured their aspirations ; that the 
human is not of necessity the cultivated, but it is that 
which has been much beloved and long tried by the 
generations. 

Something of the latter has been worked out through 
the Hull-House Music School, which was started in the 
fourth year of Hull-House, although Miss Eleanor Smith 
and Miss Hannig, who are its heads, had almost from the 
beginning held weekly classes here. The Music School 
is designed to give a thorough musical instruction to a 
limited number of children. Many of the children re- 
ceive four lessons a week, two on the piano and two in 
singing, but from the beginning they are taught to com- 
pose and to reduce to order the musical suggestion 
which may come to them. Some of them during the 
years have developed into trained musicians and are 
supporting themselves in their chosen profession, but 
quite aside from the success of the individuals, the work 
of the group as a whole has contributed much to the 
understanding and appreciation of music in the neigh- 
borhood. Their recitals and concerts are attended by 
serious and appreciative audiences. The schvol consists 
of a faculty of five and a membership of a hundred and 
twenty, many of whom have continued through the 
years. They sometimes find folk-songs in the posses- 
sion of their Old Country relatives which have never 
been committed to paper, but which have survived 
through the centuries because of some touch of that 
undying poetry which the world has always cherished. 
They preserve the plaint of a Russian who is digging a 
post-hole and finds his task dull and difficult until he 
strikes a stratum of red sand, which, in addition to mak- 
ing digging easy, reminds him of the red hair of his lady, 
and all goes merrily as the song lifts into a joyous 
melody. 


Miss Smith’s Compositions are Well Known to the mu- 
sical world and she is most generous in her help with the 
educational plans of the House. In connection with the 
program of old labor songs, which the Music School 
rendered for the Labor Museum, she found an abrupt 
break at the time of the industrial revolution, for, natu- 
rally, since textiles were put into factories no spinning 
songs have been written. Miss Smith set to music the 
only words we could find written by a modern worker 
in textiles, the sweat-shop song by Morris Rosenfeld. 
The whole was so realistic and presented so graphically 
the bewilderment and tedium a the Yiddish poet in the 
New York shop that the sewing-girls in the school, 
although they wept when they reproduced it, insisted 
that it expressed what for them had always been inex- 
pressible. It may be that we shall have to wait for the 
artist born in the midst of the industrial situation before 
we can have an adequate expression of the mal- 
adjustment of this transitional period, when electric 
power is first applied to the old processes of sewing, 
really much more complicated than that situation which 
George Eliot epitomized in ‘* Silas Marner,’’ the belated 
weaver who could not adjust himself to the new factory 
life of England. 

Two years ago a beautiful memorial organ was erected 
at Hull-House, which has greatly added to the resources 
of the Music School. The following words were spoken 
at the time of its dedication: ‘‘ It may quite easily be 
true that the sense of unity, a compact of our better 
natures, must be first attained through music, through 
that which has traditionally been the most potent agent 
for making the universal — and inducing men to 
forget their differences.’’ The organ is used almost 
every week during the winter months at the Sunday 
afternoon concerts, which for fifteen years have been 


given at Hull-House by artists from all parts of the city, 
and by the directors and members of the Music School. 
These concerts are attended by appreciative audiences, 
many of whom are genuine lovers of good music. 


Another Method of Education, which has been gradu- 
ally used more and more at Hull-House, is that made 
possibile through dramatics, largely amateur, although 
professionals have from time to time been most generous 
with their services. The attendance at the theatre is a 
marked feature of the life of the neighborhood, especially 
on the part of the young boys, who look toward an after- 
noon every week in the gallery of the Halsted Street 
Theatre as their one opportunity to enjoy life. When 
one remembers the early history of the stage, the place 
it occupied equally with the church and school as a 
public teacher of morality, one cannot but regret that 
so many good people finally decided to consider it of 
the Evil One and to allow it to teach and portray what- 
ever of falsity and vice it chose to set forth. The little 
dramas at Hull-House were produced in the gymnasium 
until they seemed to justily the erection of a well- 
equipped stage in a room called the Theatre, although it 
is really used for many other purposes. 

In the immediate vicinity of Hull-House is a large 
colony of Greeks, who often feel that their history and 
classic background are completely ignored by the Amer- 
icans in Chicago, and that they easily confuse them with 
the more ignorant immigrants from other parts of South- 
eastern Europe. The Greeks therefore welcome an 
opportunity to present Greek plays in the ancient text. 
Two of these plays have been remarkably successful ; 
they were carefully staged by Miss Barrows, and the 
** Ajax’? of Sophocles was a genuine triumph to the 
Greek colony of Chicago, who felt that they were 
‘* showing forth the glory of Greece’’ to ‘‘ ignorant 
Americans.’’ The scholars who came with a copy of 
Sophocles in hand and followed the play with real en- 
thusiasm did not in the least realize that the revelation 
of the love of the Greek poets was mutual between the 
audience and the actors. The little Hull-House stage 
has presented many Italian plays and a few in other 
tongues, but, of course, the Hull-House Dramatic 
Association present their productions in English and 
have seadialie built up a little clientele of admirers from 
all parts of town, and have developed in the course of 
years some genuine dramatic ability. 


There are Also Junior Dramatic Associations, through 
which it seems possible to give a training in manners 
and morals more directly than through any other medium, 
and among whom Shakespeare is astonishingly popular. 
The plays presented year after year vary greatly in kind 
and significance. One produced but a few weeks ago 
was a labor play written by Miss Florence Converse, who 
herself superintended its first presentation, which was at 
Hull-House. It was the untutored effort of a union 
man to secure for his side the beauty of self-sacrifice, the 
glamour of martyrdom which so often in the public mind 
seems to belong solely to the non-union forces. The 
play was attended by an audience of trades-unionists 
and employers, and those people in between these who 
are supposed to make public opinion, and altogether 
they felt the moral beauty of the man’s acceptance of the 
simple statements that ‘‘ it’s the side that suffers most 
that will win out in this war—the saints is the only 
ones that has got the world under their feet — we've got 
to do the way they done if the unions is to stand ’’—so 
completely that it seemed quite natural that he should 
forfeit his life upon them. 

Through such humble experiments as the Hull-House 
Theatre is able to make, as well as through the more 
ambitious reforms which are attempted in various parts 
of the country, it may be that the theatre will at last be 
restored to its rightful place in the community, which so 
sadly needs the teaching of righteousness in dramatic 
form because it pays so little heed to formal pedagogic 
instruction. 


During the Fifteen Years the House has Grown in re- 
sponse to increasing needs. The Men’s Club has moved 
into a building of its own on Halsted Street, equipped 
with a billiard-room and a reading-room. The club 
pays rent to Hull-House for its use, and the lease con- 
tains but one restrictive clause, by which it is forfeited if 
gambling or alcoholic drinks are indulged in on the 
premises. 

The Shops and the Labor Museum continually de- 
manded more space, as the latter was enriched by a fine 
textile exhibit lent by the Field Museum, and later by 
carefully-selected specimens from the Philippine Exhibit 
at the World’s Fair. A little group of women, Irish, 
Italian, Norwegian, have become a permanent working 
force in the textile department, which has developed 
into a self-supporting industry through the sale of the 
homespun products. 

An apartment house, which shelters twelve families, 
gave a chance of growth in the residential force, and also 
provided more convenient quarters for old friends and 
neighbors of the House who were glad to occupy them. 
Smaller buildings on the quadrangle furnish studios for 
several artists, who find something of the same spirit in 
the contiguous Italian colony that the French artist is 
traditionally supposed to discover in his beloved Latin 
Quarter. They uncover something of the picturesque 
of the foreign colonies, and they have reproduced it in 
paint, etching and lithography. They teach classes and 
are most generous with their services in the production 
of the drama and in the carrying out of a plan of mural 
decoration which has been begun upon the walls of the 
theatre. The artists have there portrayed the heroes 
who have become great through identification with the 
common lot, rather than those who are distinguished by 
mere achievement. The series began with Tolstoi 
plowing his field, and the young Lincoln pushing his 
flat-boat down the Mississippi and receiving his first 
impression of the great iniquity. 


The Jane Club Seven Years Ago moved into a house 
built expressly for its use. It provides bedroom space 
for | members, twenty-four of them single rooms, 
with a library and a living-room, and a dining-room large 
enough to use for social gatherings. The Woman’s 
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CHAPTER VI 


mo, VIL report is a 
* thistle-down float- 
ing before the eye, 
a bird fluttering 
above the hand ; it 
is a ball and chain clamped 
upon the feet, a weight locked 
around the neck. It eludes 
reason, it flees truth; it in- 
carcerates the free, it drowns 
the swimming. 

Sometimes Joan felt herself 
barred and bolted apart from 
human kind; she sat in the 
‘dark solitary’’ where the 
remorseless judgment of men 
and women equally immures 
the arraigned, the misunder- 
stood and the convicted. At 
other times she seemed to 
herself to be falling down 
depths unmeasured, beneath 
human sympathy, and 
freighted with lead to keep 
her there; blindly seeing, 
through fathoms of crushing 
water, the stir of happy keels 
and sails upon the surface of 
life. 

We are used to saying that 
health is never valued until it 
is lost, nor happiness unless 
it is missed, nor affluence 
till it is gone, nor position un- 
less it is obscured. Which of 
us estimates the simple value 
of fair fame? Who of us 
appraises the common, unno- 
ticed property of an unblem- 
ished name? For a_ good 
reputation who takes the 
trouble to thank God ? 


oot 


One warm night when Joan 
sat on her doorstep in the 
soft autumn dark the south 
wind took voices of passers on 
the concrete sidewalk and 
flung at her these words: 

‘“*We ain’t anyways un- 

















common, our family ain’t. 
None of us never did any 
greatthing. Weain’t famous, 
nor educated, nor rich—we' re just plain folks. But there’s 
one thing we’ve always had, and that’s character. | tell 
you, sir, it’s more precious than rubies.”’ 

Joan recognized the voice; it was that of a neighbor, 
a working-man, a plain, uninteresting person; nobody 
thought much about him, or indeed much of him; he used 
to take care of her furnace; she could scarcely recall his 
name. Her leaping heart scorched her face. 

‘* They are talking about me,’’ she thought. She could 
have changed lots with this stupid, irreproachable man, 
and have blessed Heaven for the chance. 

The neighborhood gossip of Mapleleat was not peculiarly 
cruel ; less so, perhaps, than that of some larger or smaller 
towns. It was, and is, a kindly, well-meaning suburb, 
too much involved with the overlapping of metropolitan 
life to find leisure for the paltry curiosities of more 
remote and less busy or more careless and less conscien- 
tious places. 

The mystery which hung, or appeared to hang, over 
Josiah Dare’s daughter was not brutally treated, only nat- 
urally, perhaps ; but had the village criticism been of a 
ruder variety it could not have doomed her to a solitude 
more definite or more sad. 

The too punctilious recognition, the too mechanical 
smile, the cool, courteous salutation, the silent avoidance, 
hurt more subtly than the direct insult. Her delicate flesh 
received poisoned assagais rather than bludgeon blows. 
She winced, but rode on proudly ; she was like a wounded 
rider crossing a desert, where, if he fall from his saddle, 
there will be no hand to reseat him. 


on 


Mapeleaf was, in fact, one large family ; and when it 
became known, as everything becomes known in such 
neighborhoods, that the church had censured, and, it was 
supposed, had narrowly escaped excommunicating Joan 
Dare, she found herself the object of a scandal the more 
serious because no one expressed it to her in so many 
barbarous words. 

Averted looks turned from her in public places. People 
crossed the street to avoid meeting her. Customers in 
stores were busy at counters when she approached. Her 
friends dropped off like fading flowers in a steady, rising 
wind—her oldest and best proved no exception to the 
general retreat. Mrs. Hammerton had ceased to visit her ; 
Mrs. Cotton came several times, but she could not, though, 
to do her justice, she honestly meant to, divest herself of 
that pointedly Christian manner which Joan found so try- 
ing ; and the attempts of the minister's wife to do her duty 
by the harassed woman were, in fact, littke or no comfort. 
Mrs. Cotton had exhausted her sympathetic inspirations on 
the evening when she came to heal the gashes made by 
the church committee who were ‘‘ nothing but men.”’ 
She found it difficult in colder and heavier air to rise to 
heights so fine. 

It cannot be forgotten that the Reverend Eliakim Cotton 
persisted with a celestial obstinacy in befriending the 
unfriended woman ; Joan found herself unable to distance 
the simple, dogged, Christian manliness of her pastor. He 
would neither desert her nor neglect her. He ignored her 
rebuffs, and overlooked the recoil from sympathy which 
suffering developed inher. But this priestly oversight was 
and could be only an occasional break in the monotonous 
solitude of her life. 


“ Joan Perceived Mary Caroline Helping the Furnace-Man Drag a Hundred Feet of Hose Out of the Cellar” 


With the loyalty of her lover Joan owned it harder to 
contend. Douglass Ray defended and guarded. the ostra- 
cized girl as if he had the right to do so which she had 
denied him. It mattered nothing to him that she fended 
off his sympathy, declined every practical service which he 
would have rendered her, and forbade his presence in her 
house. If he absented himself it was for her sake. He 
protected her reputation as if it had been that of his sister ; 
and laid his silent homage at her feet as if she had been his 
promised wife. He had long since ceased to ask for ex- 
planations of the course of lite that she pursued. In spite 
of it, and without them, he preserved an allegiance whose 
existence she felt as one feels the influence of a range of 
hills, distant but powerful. In the old Scripture phrase, 
she ‘‘ lifted up her eyes” to it. But she did not tell him 
so. On the rare occasions when they met he found her 
pale and quiet. She remained calm and dumb. She 
wrapped herself in a reserve on whose dignity her own 
mother could not have infringed. She had the expression 
of a woman whose thoughts are high, but whose attitude 
cannot be. 

Her nature seemed to stoop, as if under an invisible 
burden; her soul, I might say, had begun to grow round- 
shouldered beneath its load. She had lost the joyous 
erectness of one who has the confidence and the respect of 
her fellow-townsmen. She had acquired the furtive look 
of the hunted. Her candid eye evaded her neighbors. 

Half with censure, half with pity, and always with the 
irritated wonder of the unimaginative when confronted 
with a mystery, the people of Mapleleaf watched the 
movements of the solitary woman. In her dull, gray gown 
she faced them when she must, or eluded them when she 
could. Joan now almost always wore gray—who could 
say why ?—as if her misfortunes had selected a habit. Who 
can ever say why a woman clothes her experience with its 
kindred or its complementary color? 


ox 


There were not wanting a few observers, lovers of the 
theatre, who half-unconsciously associated Joan Dare with 
a popular play at that time on the boards of the city, and 
represented by actors of an excellent grade. 

‘*T can’t help it! I canzof help it!’’ admitted Mrs. 
Hammerton in a guilty whisper. ‘‘ But those gray things 
keep reminding me of Hester Prynne.”’ 

Mrs. Hammerton had selected Mrs. Cotton as the recip- 
ient of this confidence; as if the fact that she was the wife 
of a minister palliated or even sanctified the confession. 

‘* Hester Prynne?’’ asked Mrs. Cotton with a frown of 
gentle perplexity. 

‘* Why, don’t youknow? In‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ All 
Joan lacks of it is that long gray veil and—one other 
thing.”’ 

‘“Oh, ‘The Scarlet Letter!’’’ replied Mrs. Cotton. 
She was familiar with Hawthorne, of course; every edu- 
cated woman must be. But the minister’s wife did not 
attend the theatre. She felt the limitations of her eccle- 
siastical training and position before a worldly experience. 
To her mind Annie Hammerton’s picturesque impression 
presented no definite significance. 

The lifeless, loveless draperies of Hester Prynne upon 
the stage, her fixed, blanched face, her sumptuous figure, 
the pathos of her haughty bearing in public, its more 
pathetic humility in solitude : Hester derided on the streets 


with her child ; radiant in the forest with her lover ; proud 
upon the scaffold at his side ; and always Hester with the 
cunning embroidery, scarlet and heavy on her breast— 
these scenes the mind of the theatregoer carried from the 
play. But the pastor’s wife had read the book a good 
while ago. 

In the now desolate and difficult life of Joan Dare one 
woman remained, in the ultimate sense of the word, her 
friend. Mary Caroline had reached that upper altitude of 
human loyalty which is content not to question why. With 
an intelligence not to be expected of her class, and a 
reserve hitherto foreign to herself as a specimen of it, the 
old servant seemed to have reasoned herself or loved her- 
self into such a restrained but determined devotion as 
forced the acceptance of her mistress, whether with or 
without the lady’s will. 

Often, perhaps too often, Joan, standing in the laundry 
window which commanded at the rear of the house the 
pretty foreground of garden, the middle distance of the 
grove, and the perspective of ‘‘ the unaccepted street,’’ 
perceived the staunch figure of Mary Caroline occupied 
with some obvious excuse for being where it was, but 
secretly, Joan felt, watchful of her house and of herself. 
She could have identified (she was now sure) the room in 
which Mary Caroline slept, or waked and thought of her ; 
its light burned far into the night; its shade was usually 
lifted ; at any moment a figure might fill it, with arms 
upraised and large hands carried to the eyes, shutting out 
the light, to penetrate the darkness. 

Often, more often, Joan, coming down in the morning, 
found in her kitchen the miracles of domestic art against 
whose loving-kindness she had ceased to contend. Every 
household task that it was possible for the affectionate 
burglar with the duplicate latch-key to perform within the 
hours when such could be secretly and successfully con- 
ducted, Mary Caroline achieved with a triumphant skill. 

Joan perceived that the old servant now never in her 
wildest or tenderest depredations stepped beyond the 
topography of the kitchen. Mary Caroline had tound the 
point of self-effacement where she respected the will of 
her mistress if not the nature of the circumstances which 
separated the two. 

Joan, in the darkening dawns of autumn, listened to Mary 
Caroline’s stealthy movements downstairs, and turned and 
slept. Sometimes she said : ‘‘ Dear Mary Caroline !’’ and 
her lip curved tenderly; it did not tremble; her eyes 
were burning and dry. Joan had ceased to exhibit signs 
of emotion. It was as if she now experienced none. 


ax 


It was not long after the visit of the church committee 
at her house—perhaps three weeks, or four—that Joan 
went out one afternoon into the grove beyond the garden, 
with her books.and sewing and Martin Luther. It was one 
of the summer days which may burst like a blossom from 
the dying roots of the year. It was so warm as to be 
oppressive, and so dry (for there had been a long drought) 
that the grove was an acre of tinder; the dead leaves 
would have ignited like gunpowder at a match ; the moss 
cracked beneath the foot; in the garden the: frosted flowers 
tried to lift their heads ; the salvia could not, but some of 
the nasturtiums did. 

Across the hollow in the unaccepted street the figure 
of Mary Caroline passed to and fro beneath flapping 
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white outlines that flung themselves about in a rising 
wind, writhing upon a clothes-reel of great size. No 
weaker woman than Mary Caroline could have grappled 
with it, in the now considerable breeze. Miss Dare with 
a sigh perceived these indications that Mary Caroline, 
for eighteen years proud of her position as a trusted 
family servant, had fallen to another which all her lite 
she would have scorned. That this social descent had 
been elected for her sake Miss Dare could not doubt. 
She remembered Mary Caroline’s parting words: 
‘* Death and hell will give up the things that are in them 
before I give up feelin’ the way I’ve always felt to you.”’ 

This recollection touched Joan, and when a footstep 
bruised the dead leaves of the grove, and she turned 
quickly to see whose it was, her face carried a softened, 
suffused appeal—gentler than its now habitual expres- 
sion. Half-tints like the shadows of clouds or the 
wraiths of color chased across her cheeks and forehead 
when she perceived that Douglass Ray, with a firm step, 
was coming to her through the complaining leaves. He 
lifted his hat, but did not speak. Martin Luther had 
gone to met him leisurely ; the old dog’s hospitality was 
dignified and critical ; Martin Luther had not forgotten 
the Morris chair, and regarded Mr. Ray with the suspi- 
cion of the collie’s bitterest memories. 


ax 


Joan was sitting on a narrow rustic seat, moss-grown 
between two pines, whose needles drifted over her, and 
upon the magazines and work-basket which lay beside 
her. Without remark Ray took these things off, and 
sat down in the space that they had occupied. The 
action was so characteristic of him that she smiled 
slowly. It was a good while since she had seen him, 
and, in spite of herself, her eyes leaned toward him. 
His fed upon her hungrily. For a poignaut moment 
neither weakened the intensity of feeling by words. 
Then abruptly Joan buttoned her long coat, and stooped 
for her hat which lay on the leaves at her feet. An iron 
hand detained her. 

‘* What are you going to do?’’ he demanded. 

‘*T am going into the house.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

‘* | told you not to come.”’ 

‘* You torbade me your house. 
house.”’ 

‘* But you may be— will be seen. 
seen here.” 

‘* Of course I shall be seen. That is why I am here. 
The whole world is welcome to see me. [I have been 
waiting for just such a chance. I hope half Mapleleaf 
will see me. I mean it shall.”’ 

Joan put her pathetic lips together. She continued to 
gather her books and work, and extended her hand for 
the hat that he held. But he shook his head. 

‘* It is not things that can be seen which could harm 
you, dear. You know I would not do anything to 
injure you — not if I never saw your face again. You 
know I can be trusted to do what is really best for you. 
You know it, Joan.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she admitted feebly, ‘‘ I do know it. 
do not think you ought to come. 
want you to come.’’ 

‘* How much difference,’’ asked Ray, ‘‘ do you sup- 
pose that makes to me? I told you long ago how it is. 
I told you that I purposed to guard you, to protect you. 
I have not changed my mind.” 

‘* Then go away !’’ cried Joan with sudden passion. 

‘*T do not intend to go away,’’ replied Ray quietly. 
‘* T do not intend to go away at all.” 

Joan’s white face blazed. 

‘*] did not suppose,’’ she panted, ‘‘ that I should 
come to this—that I should ever be insulted —by you.” 

She got to her feet and confronted him with a pitiable 
look. Martin Luther pushed himself between the two, 
and began,to growl on a bass and threatening key. 


ox 


‘* Joan, be still,’? said Ray sternly. ‘* You have not 
lost your wits. Don’t act as if you had. If we were 
not out here where I can’t so much as touch the hem of 
your raincoat, I should—lassie! I should crush that 
nonsense out of you. I should kiss you till you—— If 
you don’t stay where you are, and treat me properly, I 
don’t know but I shall, as it is. I won’t answer for 
myself. Sit down, Joan, and hear me out. Sit dow, 
dear — please.”’ 

Martin Luther, who had never been taught to charge, 
catching the too familiar word, ‘‘ down !’’ crouched with 
a groan of protest and resentment and heavily dropped 
at the Scotchman’s feet. Joan, too, obeyed. She re- 
seated herself between the pines whose shaken needles 
drove upon her. 

‘* Dogs or women,”’ she said bitterly, ‘‘ it seems we’re 
much the same. What do you want of me, Douglass 
Ray? What are you here for?”’ 

‘*T am here,’”’ said Ray in an uneventful tone, ‘‘ to 
ask you to become my wife.”’ 

‘** You have asked me that before.”’ 

‘* T seek the honor of your hand again.”’ 

PY The honor of my ——’’ Scarlet, she bit her sentence 
off. 

‘*T repeat,’’ said Ray, ‘‘ I seek—I urge—the honor 
of your hand in marriage. I propose that you should 
become my wife at once. Let us have no more of this 
misery, Joan. Letus be married, and settle the whole 
thing —the whole, wretched, cruel thing. It is time we 
did. I love you, Joan.”’ 

** In spite of —it?”’ 

** In spite of 77.’’ 

** Notwithstanding all?” 

‘** Notwithstanding everything — anything.”’ 

‘* Without an explanation of what people call my 
conduct ?”’ 

‘* Task no explanations of your conduct. 
for yourself.” 

‘** Do you mean to say,” inquired Joan, brushing a 
lapful of pine needles on Martin Luther’s head, ‘‘ that 
you would assume the burden of my perplexities? That 

ou would share my painful position? After all that has 
appened! After all this dreadful year! That you 
would trust me—so far as that?”’ 

‘* 1 would trust you,’’ replied Ray slowly, ‘‘ further 
than that if I could. I suppose a man can’t very well 
go beyond it. I offer you the service and the devotion 


This is not the 


I do not want you 


But I 
Douglass, I do not 


I only ask 


of my life. I urge you to do me the honor to accept the 
shelter of my name— what people call the protection of 
a husband’s presence. I wish to shield you from every- 
thing. I ask you to let me share your troubles—no 
matter what they are.”’ 

‘* Even if I could not explain them to you?’’ quivered 
Joan. 

‘* If you could have explained them to me,’’ returned 
Ray quietly, ‘‘ I know that you would have done so long 
ago.”’ 

‘* You would take me—mystery and all ?”’ 

‘* And thank God for the privilege,’’ said Ray 
solemnly. 

Joan wrung her thin hands together where they lay 
upon her gray lap. Martin Luther put his head in the 
collie fashion upon her knee. Joan’s tense fingers 
relaxed and caressed the old dog unconsciously. Ray 
looked at the collie with a savage envy. 

‘* A man might better be a dog,’’ he said bitterly. 

‘* And yet,’ she breathed, ‘‘ other men offer women 
what they calllove! . I wish I could!’ she added 
more distinctly. ‘‘Oh, I wish I could!’’ 

‘* You can, because you must,’’ he answered quickly. 

‘* Alas, I cannot, because I must not. i 
thank you, Douglass. You dolove me. I see that. I 
bless you for that.’’ 

Then Douglass Ray sternly repeated his old phrase: 
‘* The roots of my love have gone down like a moun- 
tain’s. Nothing can stir it: nothing that you do or say. 
You might as well try to overthrow Wachusett with those 
poor thin, little hands.’’ 

‘* I do not deserve it !’’ cried Joan passionately. 
do not believe there are many women who would. Men 
do not love like that. We are not accustomed to it. 
We have not been taught to be worthy of it.”’ 

‘* Most men have not the honor of loving you,”’ replied 
the Scotchman simply. ‘‘ See here, Joan, | have some- 
thing to show you.” 

With an abrupt motion he took from the pocket of his 
coat a paper, unfolded it, and laid it upon her lap. 


Or 


In one hurrying glance Joan’s startled eyes perceived 
the full significance of what he had done. The paper 
was signed by the town clerk of Mapleleaf, and con- 
tained the license for the marriage of Douglass Ray and 
Joan Dare. 

‘* Come, Joan,’’ said Ray gravely, ‘‘ let us not talk 
about it any more. I wish you to become my wife at 
once. Today is just as well as any other time. What- 
ever it is that distresses you let me share it. What- 
ever isolates you let me bear it. Your troubles shall be 
my troubles, and your life my life — your home my home 
if that must be. I shall ask no questions—I trust you. 
I shall shelter you from everything —I love you. - ; 
That’s a good man—your dominie—that Mr. Cotton. 
I have been to talk with him. He will come right over 
and marry us now. He is waiting to hear from me; he 
will bring his wife. We shall need one more witness— 
we will send for that person down in the hollow hang- 
ing out clothes. Something about her looks very 
familiar to me. Come, Joan!”’ 

The marriage license dropped from Joan’s lap, and 
Martin Luther pounced upon it. In a moment he would 
have torn it to fringe, but a tremendous grip throttled 
him, and the dog dropped the paper without a word. 
Martin Luther, who had been without a master too many 
years, recognized the hand of one, and yielded to it with 
the pride of a collie in it. 

‘*T shall either kill that dog or love him,’’ said Ray 
through set teeth. 

He secured the license and returned it to his pocket. 
His own face had now become as rigid as the woman's, 
and had been from the first more resolute. 

‘* Douglass,’’ said Joan faintly, ‘‘ you are the best man 
I ever knew. I wish I could do as you want meto! I 
cannot —I cannot do it!”’ 

In the position which the two occupied upon the rustic 
seat between the pines Joan’s observation commanded, 
as it had done all the time, the full rear view of the 
house ; the man sat with his back to it. He had begun 
to plead with her, more powerfully (to the woman) 
because more passionately than he had yet done, when 
he stopped with an abrupt and breathless exclamation. 
Across Joan’s eyes had swiftly crept an expression of 
something which was neither terror nor entreaty, but a 
curious interplay of both. He could have said that she 
made, toward the house, an all but imperceptible sign. 
He could have sworn that her whole figure and face 
were significant, conscious—one might have thought, 
articulate. Did she raise an instinctive hand? Was 
it a gesture of command? or of supplication? or of 
anguish ? 

Then Douglass Ray did a noble thing. He sat still 
as he was, and did not turn his head. The collie had 
sprung up and run on toward the house. But not a 
muscle of the man moved. His face betrayed no more 
curiosity than the carpet of pine needles beneath her feet. 


ax 


She rose, standing tall and resolute. He, too, rose 
and confronted her, still with his back to the house. 

‘*] must go!’’ she panted. ‘‘ I must go in at once. 
Let me pass, Douglass. Dear Douglass, let me go by 
you !”’ . 

** What’s that ?”’ cried Ray, wheeling. ‘‘ It smells like 
—it sounds like a bonfire. It’s too windy a day! It 
won’t do — where is it?”’ 

‘* It’s just a bush,’’ said Joan, reassuming herself. 
‘*#One of those dead spirea-bushes on the edge of the 
garden. It’s got afire somehow. Don’t bother about 
it, Douglass. It won’t amount to anything.’’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’’ replied Ray decidedly. 
‘* It’s a pretty high wind, and very dry. I'll put it 
out. No. Stay still, Joan. I can’t have you anywhere 
around fire with your woman’s skirts. Keep the dog 
off —if you can—and stay just where you are.” 

Ray Coevied across the garden, and she heard him 
stamping on the little blaze among the spirea-bushes. 
These were as dry as excelsior, and burned obstinately. 
The wind had now, in fact, assumed the proportions of 
a gale. The grove began to writhe as if it were in fear ; 
the pines and oaks took on the look of living creatures 
chained to the stake. Mined and countermined with 
pine needles and dead leaves, consumed by drought, and 
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uncleared for years, the floor of the grove presented a 
surface parched for ignition. One narrow line of flame, 
like a long fuse, ran from the bush to the underbrush. 

It did not take long for Joan to perceive that the blaze 
was beyond the control of one man, and she ran through 
the now stifling smoke. 

‘*I can help!” she cried. 
it out.”’ 


‘* Keep your thin skirts out of the fire!’’ thundered 


‘* Between us we can put 


ay. 

At this critical moment a woman's figure panted up 
across the hollow; Joan saw that its hands and arms 
were loaded ; they held two brooms, a mop and a 
snow-shovel. 

‘* Here I be!’’ cried Mary Caroline. With her big 
arms and big hands she fell mightily upon the burning 
garden. 

Mary Caroline fought that fire as if she had been 
cleaning house or digging paths. She swept it, she 
scrubbed it, she mopped it, she beat it, she shoveled it. 
She uttered short, sharp sounds, neither language nor 
music, like those of sailors heaving anchor or furling 
sails. Martin Luther tried to help her; he vociferated 
profanely, and retreated altogether, like the coward collie 
that he was, when he burned his tail. Suddenly the dog’s 
whine changed into a violent, anxious bark, and all the 
collie sense of responsibility returned proudly to him. 


ox 


The smarting eyes of the three fire-fighters followed 
the motions of Martin Luther, who was now dashing des- 
perately from the garden to the grove and back again. 

‘* It’s no use!’ cried Ray, running hatless through 
thesmoke. ‘‘ It’s got beyond us. We must have help. 
The grove is on fire.’’ 

Before the words had left his lips a small, sharp petal 
of flame, looking like ‘‘ a crocus in the shade,” sprang 
from the dry grass within ten feet of the house. The 
three could not stop to study the map of the conflagra- 
tion which threatened them; till now they had not 
perceived a tiny root of fire which had been running 
unnoticed between the spirea-bush and the hot, yellow 
blossom on the grass. 

Ray, scarcely comprehendjng the significance of this 
new danger, nevertheless turned his attention for a 
moment to it, and Joan saw that he was trying to beat 
out the briskly burning grass, where the crocus of flame 
had now multiplied into a dozen. She saw that he 
stooped and examined the spot, glanced about him, and 
picked something up. She was at his side in a moment. 

‘* Give it to me!”’ she commanded. 

‘* | will take care of it,’’ said Ray. 

‘** Please give it to me !’’ insisted Joan. 

Without a word he put into her hand the stump of a 
half-burned cigar. 

The wind had now risen alarmingly, and the fire with 
it. It seemed to Joan that she had but looked, and the 
tapestry of pine needles in the grove was ablaze from the 
garden to the hollow. It seemed to her that she but 
turned, and the place was alive with people. The soli- 
tary woman felt the intrusion of human life upon her 
privacy with a pang sharper than that of fear for her 
endangered home. 

Neighbors were there from the surrounding houses ; 
passers from the street; children and men; a few 
women ; the police ; and other neighbors still—a phan- 
tasmagoria of encroachment on her isolation which filled 
her with incommunicable horror, as if the well-meaning 
people who thronged her premises had been the spectres 
of delirium. 

In one of these apparitions she recognized the figure 
of the Reverend Eliakim Cotton, crimson to his hair, as 
all fire-fighters are ; the circumstance that his hair was 
gray seemed to heighten his uncomfortable color. He 
was bringing water from somewhere in pails. His wife 
was taking out books from the library, and Annie 
Hammerton was helping her. 

The furnace-man who said that character was more 
precious than rubies was trying to open the rusty piazza 
stop-cock, which he had handled so many times. The 
junior deacon (who lived a few doors down the street) 
came running around the house with a hand-grenade. 
Through the asphyxiating smoke Joan perceived Mary 
Caroline helping the furnace-man drag a hundred feet 
of hose out of the cellar. The quiet voice of Douglass 
Ray, raised, but perfectly controlled, dominated the 
unorganized good-will of the thickening crowd. 


ox 

‘** It can’t be helped,’’ he said. 
Department.” 

A small boy came running around the corner of the 
house. As he ran he shouted : ‘‘ Here they be! Here’s 
the chemical! The ingine’s comin’! So’s the hook and 
ladder !”’ 

Joan tried to cry out, ‘‘ Douglass! Douglass! Can’t 
you do without /ha/?”’ But before her dry lips could 
frame the words the place was swarming with firemen. 

The grove was now a lake of fire whose waves had 
begun to rise and splash. Ivy vines on dead, dry oaks 
curled and scorched. One could see the outlines of 
leaves like embroidery of fire blaze and fall off. The 
lowest boughs of the tallest pines began to wince and 
shrivel. It was as if the trees threw up their arms and 
cried for mercy. When the power of the water feli upon 
them they seemed to weep for joy. Joan’s trees looked 
to her like sentient beings, saved from, or doomed to, a 
tragic death. 

Douglass Ray appeared suddenly at her side. ‘‘ You 
had better go in now,”’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Leave every- 
thing to me. I think the worst is over.” 

As he spoke the words the violent autumn gale 
abruptly veered and set powerfully toward the house. 
Sparks pecked at the metallic paint of the shingles on 
the roof. Beautiful, blazing spectroscope effects of 
leaves and twigs drove through the air and fell. The 
smouldering trouble in the grass flared up and crawled 
under the piazza. 

‘*Look! Look! Look!” cried a voice from the 
crowd. ‘‘ The roof’s catching !”’ 

The firemen made a dash toward the house, Joan 

ushed in advance of them; Martin Luther ran ahead of 
er; she went in and shut the door. 


‘* We must have the 
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Two 
Young 
Bell Birds 


What | Have Done with Birds 


By Gene Stratton-Porter 


Author of “The Song of the Cardinal,” “Freckles,” etc. 


ll: A Pair of Bell Birds and Their Home 


ALWAYS am happy to learn the location of a pair of 
| birds by any method, but it is pure delight to find a nest 

myself. Fora week as I came home from field work in 
the evening, when I crossed the levee that bridges the 
valley lying between the Wabash and the outlet of the 
Limberlost, I heard a bell bird ( 7urdus mustelinus) sing- 
ing the ecstatic passion song of mating time. The em- 
bankment was fifteen feet high, and on each side of it lay 
patches of swamp which grew giant forest trees and 
almost impenetrable thickets of underbrush. 

There were masses of dogwood, hawthorn, sumac and 
wild rose-bushes, growing beneath the big trees; grape- 
vines, wild ivy and trumpet creeper clambered everywhere, 
and the ground was covered with violets, anemones, spring 
beauties, cowslips and many kinds of ferns and mosses. 
The valley was so damp, dark dnd cool that the cowslips 
were paler than is their wont and the violets nodded beau- 
tiful heads from long, slender, crisp stems. A little creek 
wound a devious course to join the river and many large 
pools lay filled throughout the season. 

In all the surrounding country here was the one spot 
exactly filling the requirements of an ideal location for bell 
birds ; and when those silver notes of molten sweetness 
sounded evening after evening from a choir-loft in the same 
tree I knew that somewhere in the shrubs beneath that 
divine singer there brooded a bright-eyed, brown-coated 
mate, to whom he was pouring out his heart in tenderness 
and encouragement. 

The next morning I traveled east an hour earlier than 
usual, hitched my little black horse to a telephone pole on 
the levee, and climbed down the embankment. I could 
make my way in the thicket only by creeping beneath 
branches and between bushes, and in many places I had to 
use my hatchet to get through at all. My feet sank deeply 
into the damp muck beneath the thick layer of dead leaves ; 
there were pools to skirt, and once I had to change my 
course entirely, because a great flood a few months pre- 
vious had filled the whole valley with one broad, raging 
torrent that overwashed the levee, and lodged in the 
underbrush were a drowned cow and some pigs. 


ot 


HEN I had located the tree from which my bird had 

sung, I began searching about it in an ever-widening 
circle forthe nest. The first thing I found was another result 
of the flood—the body of a big carp firmly impaled at the 
height of my head on a thorn tree and dry as the proverbial 
herring. My next find was the nest of a pair of rose- 
breasted grosbeaks which defied the rules of naturalists, 
because they didn’t build in a wild grape-vine where wild 
grape-vines were plentiful ; and they didn’t build of last 
year’s dried grape tendrils, but of twigs and grasses. Then 
I found the largest cocoon of my experience, but it was so 
high above my head I could not secure it just then. I 
went back for it later, and eventually hatched from it a moth 
with a wing-spread of seven inches. 

A woodcock rose almost at my feet and I spent an hour 
on my knees looking for her nest, when a silvery note from 
the bell bird recalled to me the fact that I really was search- 
ing for his location, so I arose and continued my hunt 
through the thicket. Just as I was despairing there was a 
brown flash above my head and the bell bird passed over 
sounding an alarm cry, so that I knew I was very close to 
his home. I stood still and used my eyes to such good 
advantage that presently I was looking into the big, liquid, 
startled ones of Mother Bell Bird as she peered down trom 
an elm-bush a little above my head. 

Oh, but she was a beauty ! even in her plain colors, which, 
after all, were not so plain, for her back was a bright red- 
dish brown, and her breast snowy white with irregular 
markings of black. I had planned merely to locate her 
that morning and go on my way for a day’s work else- 
where ; but a nest on a dry plate is worth ten in a bush, for 
the birds have hosts of enemies, and you never know with 
any certainty when you leave a cradle one day that you 
will find it safe the next. I saw ata glance there was some- 
thing unusual about this nest, for it was as red as the back 
of the bird that brooded in it, so I retraced my way to the 
carriage for my twenty-foot stepladder, to use as a tripod, 
and my camera, and I decided to get a large picture. 

I felt that I had made a rare find and investigation proved 
that I was right. The nest was a surprisingly individual 


piece of bird architecture. Unless you attribute to this pair 
of birds vanity and an appreciation of color, there is no 
accounting for their choice of building material. In a 
location abounding in leaves, straw, corn-husks and things 
almost invariably chosen by their species, these birds with 
untold patience and labor had dug from the ground the 
roots of red raspberries and nettles, and woven them, while 
wet, into a deep cup. There was not a particle of lining 
and very little other foundation ; nothing at all in the body 
of the nest save these two kinds of roots. They had dried 
firmly as spun glass and turned to a bright terra-cotta color. 
The long soaking the flood had given the valley made it 
possible for the birds to uncover these roots, but how 
they broke them off the size they were is a problem I 
cannot solve. The eggs were a delicate robin’s blue, 
and in this beautiful cradle, with the tender green of the 
young elm thicket all about, they made a picture that 
had to be seen to be appreciated fully. 


ox 


FTER I had made a record of the nest that was to my sat- 
isfaction I began courting the confidence of the mother 
bird: truly a delightful task! Every morning and almost 
every evening I visited the nest, each time going a little 
closer, making long waits, and moving with extreme cau- 
tion lest I make a sudden noise or motion and frighten her ; 


























Nest of Bell Birds Made of Roots Woven into a Cup-Shape While Wet 


and always going through the operation of setting up the 
ladder and a small camera in front of the nest, just to 
accustom her to the process, in the hope that I soon could 
approach near enough to make a study of her as she 
brooded. In three days she allowed me a fine natural 
history picture, but I went on cultivating her because it is 
character studies for which I go afield. 

Sometimes I crept into the thicket in the early morning 
while the bushes were dripping dew, when the cool breath 
of night lingered in the vallew, and when the bell bird and 





the grosbeak were singing their opening chants to the 
rising sun. Sometimes I lingered near Mother Bell until 
late evening and the woods grew very stil! for a little time, 
lacking the chirp and chatter of small heads now tucked in 
sleep. Then night’s sounds would gradually begin to rise 
in a steady volume all about me. I could heara’coonina 
hollow tree near me, snuffling and shuffling as he got 
ready for his nightly raid; tree-toads would sing intermit- 
tently, whip-poor-wills set me shivering, and once, in June, 
a great, yellow Zacles imperialis brushed my cheek, and I 
had to sit there and let it go for fear pursuit would startle 
my bird and undo all my hours of watching by her—yet I 
would have given almost anything to have captured that 
beautiful moth. 

Once, as I sat watching by Mother Bell Bird, holding her 
eyes and softly talking to her, something touched my foot, 
and I looked down to see a large dry-land blacksnake 
passing. I knew that it would not strike, save in 
self-defense, and that it was not venomous if it did, but I 
wonder whether I shall ever learn my woodcraft suffi- 
ciently well to see near me a snake, no matter how 
harmless, without a feeling of horror. 

From the hour in which the mother bird felt the quick- 
ening to life of four little shell-encased bodies against her 
breast she became a fanatic and my work grew easy. She 
allowed me to make a study of her as she brooded, and 
even to stroke her wing. I 
never tried to pick her up. I 
was afraid she might cling with 
her feet and carry an egg from 
the nest—a thing I would not 
risk with her mate’s notes of 
bell-toned sweetness thrilling 
my heart, when there was no 
greater result to be accom- 
plished than merely to prove to 
myself that I could handle her. 


ot 


FTER the nestlings hatched 
they soon grew so accus- 
tomed to me I fed them all the 
worms and berries I could find. 
I made many interesting studies 
of them, but not one nearly 
equaling a pair of the young on 
the day they left the nest. 
These babies were bright, 
alert and sweet-tempered ; 
colored like their elders and 
very easy to coax 
into poses. I am 
sure this little male 
grew to be as ex- 
quisite a singer as 
his father, and the 
female another 
brave, tender-eyed 
mother. 

The taking of 
their pictures in it- 
self waseasy. Fighting my way 
through the thicket, carrying 
heavy cameras, dragging about 
a ladder for a tripod, avoiding 
poison vines, snakes and miring 
in muck, being scratched by 
briers and stung by insects, was 
not so easy, but all that isa part 
of the game. 

I can give you a study of this 
beautiful bird-home and show 
you a pair of the four handsome 
youngsters that were hatched 
from it, but what would I not give could I also repro- 
duce for your ears the exquisite melody of Bell Bird’s song 
as he courted, fed and watched over his mate! All of 
my life I shall hear him as he would come hopping from 
branch to branch toward the perch that he sang from, 
tenderly questioning, ‘‘ Uoli? Uoli?’’ Then, ina Sernt of 
impassioned rapture, sweet as the clearest goldén-toned 
flute : ‘‘ A-e-o-l-e! A-e-o-l-e! Aeolee, lee, lee!”’ 








NOTE—The third article in this series will appear in the next (the June). A 


issue of The Journal. 
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The Editorial Page 


Are Girls Overdoing Athletics ? 


HE very best of our medical men are beginning seri- 

ously to think that young women are overdoing their 

athletics, and that their-attention, as well as that of 
their parents, should be called to the attending dangers. 
These physicians agree that physical exercise is as nec- 
essary for young women as for young men, but that it 
must be strictly along sex lines. Misdirected physical 
exercises are injurious to girls and make for future 
invalidism. Woman is physiologically different from 
man and no education can change her ; but false educa- 
tion can pervert her, and muscular efforts emulating 
male athletes can injure her beyond recovery. The 
medical men fully realize that girls and boys have char- 
acteristic differences. These differences are mental as 
well as physical. This fact is too frequently ignored, 
they maintain, in the girls’ preparatory schools with 
coéducational affiliations, and in the high schools. It is 
among these institutions, according to these physicians, 
that the abuse of athletics is mainly seen. 


T IS just now a nice question in the minds of these 

men whether the pendulum has not swung too far in 
this craze for unnatural physical exertion, and the im- 
portant fact forgotten that girls from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age cannot be treated as a unit in physical 
exercises, as may boys. 

A woman being different from a man, no girl can, 
without injury to herself, essay pole-vas'ting, high 
jumping or broad jumping. Every mother should 
understand that such forms of jarring, unnatural exer- 
cises are dangerous and injurious to young women, and 
especially to girls. Many girls who think they have only 
temporarily strained their physical endurance have in 
reality injured their nervous systems. Girls between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age should do no physical 
work except walking and swimming and such house- 
hold labor as does not involve straining or lifting. Any 
form of exercise that causes undue excitement, such as 
basket-ball games between rival schools or classes, is 
too great a strain on the developing nervous system. 
These forms of exercise take life from the growing girl, 
and she can never bloom with all her rightful strength 
if deprived of one minute’s growth of nerve-power. 
Such contests as bring about weeks of physical prepara- 
tion, the girl’s attempt to follow her brother’s college 
athletics, are certain to work injury. The injury may be 
delayed until later life, but it will inevitably come, for 
Nature never forgives robbery or insult. 


HE physicians are exceedingly outspoken in this 

matter, and earnestly declare that there is serious 
trouble ahead for thousands of girls unless parents 
realize what is going on and take this question of the 
exercise of their daughters firmly in hand, and see to it 
that in the school and college life their athletics are 
carried along on individual lines and with the strictest 
adherence to the ideals of making healthy women. 





The Forbidden Word 


HIS magazine has recently received, from many of its 

readers, letters that have objected to what has been 
called ‘‘ too frank a discussion of subjects that were 
always best left undiscussed in a family periodical.” 
Much of this criticism has been made apropos of the 
series ‘‘ Her Brother’s Letters,’’ which has run through 
several issues of this magazine, and a supplementary 
‘* letter ’’ by the author of the series will in itself evoke 
additional criticism, no doubt. A word as to the atti- 
tude of this magazine will, perhaps, not be amiss just 
at this point. 


UR critics have, however, entirely left one considera- 
tion out of their view: the necessity which the 
editors of a magazine, sitting as they do at a point of van- 
tage not given to the average reader, may see for just such 
discussion. For the possible existence of such a neces- 
sity, for the duty which such a necessity imposes upon any 
public medium, be that medium of a family nature or 
otherwise, no account is taken. A magazine may see 
signs on a broad horizon that are impossible of vision to 
one sheltered in a home and given only a limited vista, 
and it may see signs of a possible menace to the very 
vital foundations of our social life that leaves it no alter- 
native. And because the development of a magazine 
takes on a domestic nature, and becomes what we call a 
‘* family periodical,’’ constitutes such a magazine the 
very place where such a subject— within limitations, of 
course—should be discussed and not avoided. The 
only way, sometimes, is the direct way, and where the 
domestic conscience needs a jolt, if certain results are to 
be achieved and certain dangers avoided, pray whose 
plain duty doés it become if not that of the family period- 
ical? A magazine, because it is a ‘‘ family magazine,” 
need not become thereby a medium wherein the word to 
be spoken should remain silent. The domestic nature 
of a magazine does not impose cowardice upon it. 


HIS magazine never approaches any subject except 

after the most careful deliberation, not alone of its 
editorial staff, but it ‘‘ feels’? around and sounds the 
great public-at-large to an extent that its readers would 
never dream of. When it touches upon a subject that 
some may think of and conscientiously regard as ‘* for- 
bidden,”’ the fact must never be overlooked that it does 
so only after the most careful reflection and deliberation, 
and then its action is invariably propelled by some 
motive for the best good of the largest number. It is 
not within the plans of this magazine to ‘‘ depart from 
any policy of the past,’’ as some of its readers have inti- 
mated : it recognizes the limitations that good sense and 
good taste impose upon the printed word. But it also 
recognizes certain duties that, where they are made 
evident, it cannot shirk. The forbidden word in this 
magazine will remain forbidden until conditions of abso- 
lute necessity force it to become otherwise. And then, 
as in the instances during the past few months, when the 
most vital topics that sway human lives are touched 
upon, we must ask of our readers that there be con- 
ceded to us as good a reason for their discussion, up to 
a certain point, as they concede to themselves reasons 
for their avoidance. Nothing has ever yet been dis- 
cussed in this magazine to give righteous offense, and it 
is not the plan of its editors to depart from that line of 
editorial conduct. But let us not forget that the best 
results for the largest number can only be achieved, in 
the conduct of a magazine as well as in the conduct of a 
personal life, where there is a mutual consent to extend 

“Tn essentials, unity: 


In non-essentials, liberty : 
In all essentials, charity.” 





“Enslish as She is Spoke” Here 


OME of the writers in England have recently been 

saying things about the way we Americans use or 
abuse the English language. They do not seem to think 
that we havea very tolerable speaking acquaintance with 
it. We know it by sight, but are not on speaking terms 
with it—that is, not to their ears. Possibly some of 
their conclusions are not wide of the mark. It may be 
that when our daughters downstairs call to us up three 
flights, and call us ‘* Popper’’ or ‘*‘ Mommer,”’ in a tone 
which suggests the use of the nose rather than of the 
chest, there is something raucous in the sound, something 
distressing to the musical ear. It is quite likely that a 
vast number of us speak with a burr, and that if we 
could go about among the homes of the people we 
should find much to improve in the way of enunciation. 
And yet is there not a question whether in trying to bring 
about better conditions we should not destroy some- 
thing that is rather attractive in the way Americans, 
American women particularly, use the language? To 
our-ears, at least, there is something very musical in the 
accent of the girl from Dixie that a pronounced effort to 
Anglicize it would utterly destroy. There is something 
very chic in the Kentucky girl’s speech, as well as in that 
of the maid of New Orleans, that we should sadly miss if 
they were to conform wholly to the rules of enunciation 
by which their London cousins are governed. There is 
something of a heart-appeal in the good old down- 
Easterly tang that we find in the New England States 
that might better be preserved for us than some of the 
cultivations of the British, which smack rather of pattern 
than of character. It is a serious question whether we 
should, as a nation, like to hear ourselves speak so well 
if we all spoke and enunciated alike. 


S FOR the ‘‘ Popper’”’ and ‘‘ Mommer’”’ phase of the 
question, it is true enough that these are homely 
forms and grate upon the too sensitive ear. But, after 
all, what would life be if it were not for the homely 
things? And is it not better to call ‘‘ Popper’’ and 
‘*Mommer’”’ up three flights of stairs than to suppress 
altogether that overwhelming impulse to commune with 
the parent, even at a distance, which we fear is a more 
than prevalent custom in most British families? The 
nasal quality of the tone does not affect the moral sin- 
cerity of the approach, and is the yielding to the impulse 
to call aloud really not better than its suppression in 
order that ‘‘ Popper’? or ‘‘ Mommer” may be ap- 
proached more formally and in stricter accord with 
flunky notions? Somehow or other we get a warmer 
glow from ‘‘ Popper” and ‘‘ Mommer,” called over an 
almost abysmal space, than from the more reserved 
‘* Fawther’”’ or ‘‘ Mothah”’ presented with the due for- 
mality of a prepared British occasion. All of us must 
agree that a better, clearer quality of enunciation among 
us would be a good thing to strive for, but we cannot 
help feeling that the place to start the reform is not so 
much among American women and American men, as 
over in London, where the debates in the Houses of 
Lords and Commons are scarcely intelligible to the ordi- 
nary ear, and where quite fifty per cent. of the population 
neglect to pick up the aitches which they drop on the 
public ‘‘ ’ard ’ighway.’”’ If our speech is tainted at its 
source we cannot very well expect it to attain a high 
degree of perfection in the streams that flow therefrom, 
can we now? 


Helping American Music 


MERICANS love music. They spend millions of 
dollars every year for the pleasure of listening to 
it, but, with all that, the cause of American music and 
the American composer languishes. It is not that our 
music students and music lovers lack in patriotism. But, 
in a spirit of pure thoughtlessness, they go on every year 
enjoying music, never giving a thought to the struggle 
that is going on for the recognition of the American 
composer. They flock in droves to concerts where 
some foreign musician appears, but turn the ‘‘ very cold 
shoulder,’’ as a Frenchman once said, on recitals and 
concerts where the artists’ names are American. Some 
American musicians understand this, have adopted 
foreign names, and are successful,— be it said not to the 
credit of our patriotism as a people ! 


AKE, as an example, the commencement programs 

of our principal musical conservatories for the past 
two or three years, and see how rarely a composition by 
an American composer has been given a place. No one 
disputes the fact that Beethoven, Bach, Wagner, Chopin 
and other masters wrote the best music the world has 
ever heard, but have we not enough patriotism to give 
our Own composers, say, one number on our programs ? 
Have such composers as MacDowell, Hawley, Parker, 
Nevin, De Koven, Buck written nothing that entitles 
them to a place on a program at an American 
conservatory concert? During a season these conserva- 
tories will probably have one program of American 
works, but when it comes to the final review of the year’s 
work most of the conservatories totally ignore our own 
composers. This may be an oversight. Let us hope it 
is. Still, it has been done so often, and by so many 
conservatories, that one is almost forced to a different 
belief. It is true that the directors of most of our music 
schools and conservatories are foreigners, and naturally 
they incline toward the composers of their own lands, 
and this is not to be wondered at. But does not simple 
justice and courtesy demand that they should give the 
American composer at least a chance? Many of these 
directors must be, and undoubtedly are, grateful to 
Americans for their liberal patronage. But their obliga- 
tion hardly ends there. It is just as well to have in 
mind the day which must come when American singers, 
American teachers and American composers will come 
into their own, and then it is not impossible that the 
foreign musician, teacher and singer may sigh in vain for 
the golden stream that once ran his way. That is not 
beyond the pale of possibility. In fact, the day may be 
closer at hand than is now apparent. 


T IS granted that the American composer has not done 

the work of his foreign compeers. But it must like- 
wise be granted that he has done something, and done 
some of that well—so well as to give cause for some 
other result than being entirely ignored in the musical 
training of American students. And it should also be 
borne in mind that every national art must receive 
encouragement to reach its development. American 
music is not to be silenced by being ignored, but it 
is likewise not helped. We are remiss enough in 
our failure to gather the Indian and negro musical folk- 
lore which still remains to be gathered up — the only real 
musical folk-lore we shall ever have in America. But we 
can insist that what is being done today by American 
composers shall at least form a part of our musical 
training. It would not be amiss for parents to look over 
the compositions given to their children by teachers, and 
to insist that at least one American composition shall 
form part of the list. In the same manner, parents could 
ask this of the schools and conservatories which their 
children attend. When we have American composers 
whose works are thought well enough of to be used 
abroad in musical schools and conservatories, and at 
foreign concerts, it would seem as if compositions that 
are deemed worthy of attention by the musical Germans 
and Russians might be worthy of the same attention in 
the land where their composers live. And we should be 
sensible enough and American enough to insist that such 
attention be given their work. We need not think 
any less of the foreign masters of music to think a little 
more of our own composers. 


ADAME NORDICA demonstrates in this issue 
of THE JouRNAL, in the songs to which she 
awarded the three prizes offered by her, that some 
good, musically, can come out of Nazareth, and Mr. 
Josef Hofmann hopes to demonstrate the same fact in the 
way of instrumental compositions. It requires only an 
impetus to swing the pendulum of public attention and 
appreciation toward the American composer, and _ his 
struggles have been severe and long enough, it seems 
to us, to warrant the recognition. Suppose the heads of 
our musical schools and conservatories think along this 
line of thought a bit in making up their annual review 
programs this spring. There is an opportunity here for 
these directors and masters to be somewhat original 
and, at least, eminently just. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Views on the Strenuous Life 


by urging ‘‘ the strenuous life’’ upon a people who, 

in the common estimation of mankind, are already 
nervously overwrought. Why should Americans who are 
wearing themselves out with the hurry and bustle and ex- 
citement of modern life be asked to cultivate strenuousness ? 
Of all nations, it might be argued, America least needs this 
peculiar gospel. The philosophically-minded have long 
been advising more quiet, showing the power that comes 
through repose ; they recommend fewer express elevators in 
city skyscrapers, less noise and confusion in city streets, and 
more light, air and relaxation everywhere. Does President 
Roosevelt attempt to run counter to these teachings by 
inculcating a greater nervous tension in the conduct of life ? 


M’: people wonder what President Roosevelt means 


The President’s Essay Has Been Translated into French 
and Italian. He likes the Italian equivalent of the title of 
the American book, and dislikes the French. This con- 
trast explains his position. The French say ‘‘/a vie 
intense’’ —the intense life; while the Italians translate it 
‘* vigor di vita’’—vigor of life. No one word fits with 
completeness a great thought. The word ‘‘ strenuous’’ 
does not. People vary in their interpretation of this word, 
all the way from ‘‘ headstrong’’ down to ‘‘ earnest.’’ If 
the President were to modify its meaning he would move 
it in the direction of the Italian translation rather than 
toward its French equivalent. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s view is wholly“apart from ‘‘ nervous 
strain’’ suggested by ‘‘ the intense life.””, What he means 
is a life of worthy work, or the life of effort for worthy 
causes ; he puts emphasis on the things of life that are 
worth while, and not the mad pursuit of trifles. To his 
mind the life of Emerson was as truly the strenuous life as 
that of Abraham Lincoln. Many a quiet philanthropist in 
our great cities, who in an unostentatious way is steadily 
striving to better civic conditions, is, in the President’s 
meaning of the phrase, living the strenuous life. Such a 
person never rushed down the stairs, half-sliding on the 
banisters, because he could not wait for the elevator ; but 
in an absolutely calm and methodical way he may have 
been gradually edging on toward the result he was 
aiming at, i 

Everywhere President Roosevelt has said that he places 
no value on ‘the kind of success for which a multitude of 
people seem to strive as if it were the greatest thing in the 
world. The life of the man in Wall Street, who goes into 
speculation, trying to manipulate railroad interests by 
wrecking one road and booming another, is utterly abhor- 
rent to him. That sort of strenuosity he teaches his 
fellow-countrymen, to the extent that he is able to reach 
them, to avoid with all the power they possess. 


‘ 


Mr. Roosevelt Has Been Greatly Impressed by a remark, 
thought to be original with Brander Matthews, to the effect 
that the difference between nothing and a comfortable 
income is infinitely greater than the difference between that 
income and all the rest of the wealth of the world. No 
definite lines can be established for such a satisfying 
income. In New York City it might mean $15,000, where 
in a smaller city $5000 would be just as large ; or, perhaps, 
$2000 in a country village, where modest taste prevails. 
But whatever the sum, it should be large enough to afford 
comfort and relaxation to those dependent upon the head 
of a household ; it should mean education for the children, 
and the substantial comforts of the world. The family 
whose members have these cannot get very much more. 
The difference between their income and that of a Standard 
Oil magnate amounts to little for themselves, although it 
should be acknowledged that the millionaire may do im- 
measurably more for the public welfare if he be so disposed ; 
and he certainly will do infinitely greater harm in his day 
and time, if governed by selfish motives, than the man of 
modest fortune can. 

The really pitiable figure in life, according to the Presi- 
dent, is the man who has piled up $5,000,000, but by such 
close application to business that he has lost all power of 
enjoyment and all power of disinterested effort for others. 
Such a person has become a mere money-making machine, 
without gd for enjoying the higher things which really 
constitute life. 


After the Distinction is Established between the life earnest 
and the life trifling ; between the life of vigor and that of 
the nervous hopping about, or the condition of ‘* nervous- 
osity,’’ to coin a word to fit the case, there remains room 
with most people for the cultivation of wholesome habits 
of activity. It is seldom realized that everybody in the 
world has one personal servant in hisemploy. This servant 
attends the footsteps of the poorest person in the tene- 
ments, who may not know where his next meal is coming 
from; while the richest millionaire can employ but one of 
these attendants. Whatever this servant does the individ- 
ual does not have to do; to overwork this servant does not 
materially tire the individual, nor render him subject to 
nervous prostration. 


Who is This Strange Helper? His name is Habit. He 
attends, all by himself, to most of the operations of life. 
‘* My boy there hasn’t a habit—not a habit of any kind,”’ 
was the remark of a proud father one day. What he meant 
was that his son did not use tobacco, drink whisky, nor do 
anything of that kind. His use of the word ‘‘ habit”’ is 
not uncommon, although it is incorrect. 

Plutarch said: ‘‘ Habit is second nature.’’ Wellington 
added: ‘‘ It is ten times nature.’’ Every person, it is 
often remarked, is but a bundle of habits. A great many 
of the physical and mental actions of our lives are purely 
habitual. We arise in the morning and dress mechan- 
ically, without considering which articles of clothing we 
shall put on first, almost without any mental attention to 
the physical movements necessary for dressing. Our 
minds may be in the South Sea Islands, while our nervous 
system, through what we term the force of habit, attends to 
the dressing for us. 

Professor William James, of Harvard College, who has 
made a special study of ‘‘ habit,’’ says that the great thing 
in all education is thus to make our nervous system our 
ally instead of our enemy, by giving to it the care of as 
many details of daily life as possible. In other words, we 
should let habit attend to all the ordinary affairs, and so 
save our mental strength for other things. ‘‘ There is no 
more miserable human being,’’ Professor James remarks, 
‘* than one in whom nothing is habitual but indecision.”’ 


Absent-Mindedness is Not to be Desired, but it is still less 
desirable to compel the mind to decide each time which 
sock shall be put on first. The happy mean between the 
two is to select the best way of doing the ordinary routine 
things of every-day life, get into the habit of doing them in 
that way, and then let the nervous system carry out the pro- 
gram. How much strenuousness may be put into the habit 
of life without producing the slightest additional nervous 
strain has often been a subject of comment by the President, 
and is an important factor in the rearing of his children. 

Many a person stops to think, as he puts on his collar 
each morning, which end shall go over the collar-button 
first; he makes the decision and acts. That is waste of 
energy. The person should decide once for all whether 
the right end or the left end is better, and if there be no 
difference he should still make a choice, and then direct 
this servant Habit to do it in that way until further notice. 
The individual will not need to think of the thing again; 
he has saved just so much time for more important thoughts. 
A penton i! large share of the operations of every-day 
life can be turned over to Habit to do, and the individual 
relieved of responsibility for their accomplishment. 

May it not be worth while asking, since Habit performs 
so large a part of the operations of life, if it is not desirable 
to cultivate the active habit? Why not train this servant 
to work promptly and steadily? It will then involve no 
nervous worry, or rush, or confusion to move about one’s 
work in that way. 


It is Not Unknown in Some Families for a fifteen-year-old 
schoolgirl, who has few household duties to perform, to 
spoil the greater part of an hour in dressing in the morn- 
ing. This does not signify elaborateness of toilette, but 
simply the habit of wasting time, of stopping to think for 
three minutes after each thirty seconds of activity. Many 
people permit themselves to go through life in this way, 
and their neighbors and friends say they are ‘‘ slow,’’ and 
speak of it as if it were an ordinary physical characteristic, 
like the color of their hair. Those who in this way are 
rendered less efficient than they otherwise would be could 
get over the trouble by applying their minds to it— by 
thinking out, once for all, the wise and effective way of 
performing each routine act, and then training the hands 
to move forward to its accomplishment steadily and ear- 
nestly. Years of life are lost in thinking what to do next in 
those affairs which should be turned over wholly to Habit 
to be performed. 

‘The person who learns this secret of effectiveness sur- 
prises his friends and neighbors by the amount that he 
accomplishes without any apparent strain on his nervous 
system. The old saying that one should have a place for 
everything and everything in its place may be transposed 
into ‘‘ Have a way of doing everything and do everything 
in that way.’’ Wonders may be accomplished by making 
it a practice of life, through the power of habit and the 
determination to accomplish something, to turn out a great 
deal of work ; this may be expended in many things, or it 
may be in one thing. It may be small in quantity, but it 
should represent the real putting of one’s self into the effort. 

Much of the seeming strenuousness of life consists merely 
in a proper arrangement of its duties. The housewife who 
selects the meat that requires long boiling for the day when 
she is doing her ironing, and must use the fire anyhow, 
exhibits one of the great principles of effectiveness. The 
good manager everywhere sees how many tasks and duties 
may be combined in a single effort. When he goes to the 
other side of the town he takes all the errands that would 


bring him there ; when he sees a person he goes over all 
the points, briefly but sufficiently, that he meant to discuss. 
A lack of this sort of method makes what in the express- 
ive vernacular of some parts of the country is called ‘‘ a 
scattering sort of fellow.’’ 


Another Important Element in securing real strenuous- 
ness comes in giving to life its proper emphasis. Lady 
Macbeth’s two words to her husband, ‘‘ We fail?’’ have 
given rise to almost endless discussion among actors and 
Shakespearean commentators. Should the emphasis be on 
the first word or on the second? Sound them and see 
what a wonderful difference it makes! Still a third mean- 
ing may be gathered by giving these monosyllables about 
the same degree of stress and emphasis. 

If the placing of the emphasis upon one of the shortest 
sentences of our language makes so much difference with 


results it is fair to assume that far-reaching results depend 


upon where the emphasis of our lives is placed. Directions 
on this subject are as old as the human race. Everybody 
has in a day practically the same number of hours. One 
of the President’s old teachers used to remark: *‘ Don’t 
say you have not time; you have all the time there is.”’ 
But since the demands upon time vary greatly with individ- 
uals, and its possible uses with most people greatly exceed 
the duration of time at their command, it becomes necessary 
to choose between things, between tasks, between interests, 
between books, between companions, between recreations. 

Although no man can advise another where the empha- 
sis of life should be placed the President feels that, as a 
rule, much would be gained by the individual in thinking 
this out more carefully —in ‘‘ taking stock,” as it were, of 
one’s time investments. Relaxations may be as ill-advised 
as profitless work, even though the individual in his relaxa- 
tions is supposed to throw off care, and do what affords 
the most agreeable change. An outdoor pastime is better 
than almost anything indoors can be, because the better 
air and fuller sunlight make time thus spent a health-giving 
investment as well as providing pleasure. Where to put 
the emphasis in recreation is well worth considering. And 
as for the work worth while, there are plenty of examples 
in the experience of everybody. 


The President, in Talking with His Friends about the strenu- 
ous life, has always said that each person should devote 
himself to some kind of useful work, and, if possible, to 
take some task that is interesting so as to command the full- 
est enthusiasm. The ‘‘ strenuous life’’ may then consist in 
writing a book ora poem. It may be in the study of zodlogy 
in some out-of-the-way part of the country. It may be in 
running a grocery store, with unceasing attention to the 
purity and wholesomeness of the articles passed over the 
counter. The druggist who tries to steer his patrons away 
from forming objectionable drug habits, through injurious 
‘* patent medicines,’’ or in syrups sold over the soda- 
fountains, may be exhibiting in a marked degree the 
strenuous life. This does not depend upon occupation or 
environment. It may consist in studying Indian songs in 
Pueblo villages ; it may be cool-headed, sympathetic in- 
vestigation of the labor problem at first hand, or of the 
conditions of life on the East Side of New York. More 
strenuous lives, in the President’s opinion, may be found 
than anywhere else in the every-day homes ot America, 
exhibited by patient mothers who see to it, as each Saturday 
night rolls around, that the week’s work is done, that the 
children’s stockings are mended, and that numberless 
details of housekeeping have been intelligently performed. 
In the care and rearing of children, with an eye to their 
intellectual and moral education, as well as to their health 
and physical vigor, perhaps the largest opportunity of all 
exists for strenuous living. 


This Phrase, Which Has Occasioned Much Talk, has gone 
so far in literature as to give a new and widely-extended 
use to the word ‘‘ strenuous.’’ It may be well to recall the 
circumstances under which the phrase gained its start. It 
was in an address before the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, 
and in the spring of 1899, when Mr. Roosevelt was Governor 
of New York, that he said : 

‘* In speaking to you, men of the greatest city of the 
West, men of the State which gave to the country Lincoln 
and Grant, men who preéminently and distinctly embody 
all that is most American in the American character, I 
wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the 
doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of toil and effort, of 
labor and strife ; to preach that highest form of success 
which comes, not to the man who desires mere easy peace,* 
but to the man who does not shrink from danger, from 
hardship, or from bitter toil, and who out of these wins the 
splendid ultimate triumph.”’ ; 

This is introduced in his published volumes by the ‘lines 
of Tennyson : 

“* How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use! 
As tho’ to breathe were life.”’ 
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but it is a great mistake to surrender our- 

selves to them. A man’s individuality is 
the one thing he has which is really his own, 
and if he gives it away he bankrupts himself. 
He ought to make the most and the best of 
it that he may share it with his fellows in 
thought, feeling, service and work, and yet 
‘keep it intact for himself. Such writers as 
Plato, 
influence us deeply, but we ought to keep 
our footing in their presence; they are 
for our inspiration, not for our subjugation. 

People of quick imagina- 
tion, but of lax mental vigor, 
take the complexion of every 
powerful book they read, 
and are all things to all men, 
but never themselves. It is 
every man’s right to be him- 
self even in the presence of 
the sovereign minds of the 
race; and the more humble his occupation 
and station the more firmly ought he to resist 
any invasion of his personality. 


[' IS a great privilege to know men of genius, 


To Pretend to be Intellectual is Vulgar 


HE end of reading is not to gather an 

immense fund of information, but to find 
and free ourselves. The inevitable tend- 
ency seems to be to over-emphasize methods 
in every field of life, and to make something 
secret and sacred of them: something which 
a few fortunate men and women can keep 
to themselves as a class possession. This 
tendency is nowhere more pronounced than 
among men and women of scholarly tastes 
and interests; and some of the most offensive 
narrowness is found among those whose oc- 
cupations ought to give them breadth and 
generosity of outlook on life. For life is 
infinitely greater than all the expressions 
of it in the arts and all the knowledge of it 
in the sciences; and the rank of men is de- 
termined, not by what they know, but by 
what they understand. There is as much 
pretension, pride, egotism and sham among 
those who make a fetish of culture as among 
those who make fashion their guide and 
social success their end in life. Intellectual 
pretentiousness is as vulgar as social preten- 
tiousness, and sham culture is as detestable 
as sham morality. It is better to be honest 
than to be cultivated. There is no harm in 
being ignorant when one has had small oppor- 
tunities of getting knowledge; but there is 
great harm in pretending to possess a kind or 
degree of knowledge which is not ours. 


Charles Wagner's “Justice” 


ASTOR WAGNER isa preacher of sound 

living, not only for the individual, but also 
for society; and his latest book, ‘* Justice,’’ 
is an application of the ideas of living set 
forth in ‘‘ The Simple Life’’ to the life of so- 
ciety. What is needed today is not simply 
kind-heartedness, a brotherly feeling, charity, 
organized or unorganized, but a keen, quick, 
controlling sense of justice; not simply a 
desire to help those who are in trouble, but 
to secure for all men and women that which 
rightly belongs to them. Mr. Wagner puts 
very clearly one of the pressing needs of our 
time when he pleads for upright men ‘‘ bent 
upon understanding and enlightening one 
another.’’ Feeling is often the basis of char- 
ity, but knowledge is the basis of justice. 
An old writer put into a sentence the true 
attitude toward the perplexing social and 
industrial problems of the day: ‘‘ Neither to 
laugh nor to cry, but to understand.’’ This 
little book points out, with abundant illustra- 
tion, the lack of a deep and widespread sense 
of justice, and states with fervid conviction 
not only the authority which the teaching and 
example of Christ put behind justice, but also 
their practical illustration of the ways in 
which it should be applied. It does not 
assume to be either philosophical in its thor- 
oughness or scientific in its arrangement; it 
is made up of a series of short chapters not 
very closely knit together; but it is suggestive 
and stimulating. 


A Working-Girl’s Life 

OOKS which tell how things are done are 

almost always interesting, especially 
those books which describe the way in which 
people actually live. Such a book is ‘“‘ The 
Long Day,”’ the story of a New York working- 
girl told by herself; the record of the experi- 
ence of a working-girl who comes to the city 
without friends or money or special business 
training, faces life on the hardest possible 
terms, goes from factory to factory, from 
workroom to workroom, meets all sorts of 
people, lives with all kinds of girls, and is in 
the perpetual presence of that tragedy of 
modern society which fills some people with 
apprehension, some with hatred, some with 
compassion, and a growing number with an 
eager desire to discover how it can be 
changed and how those who are caught in it 
can be helped. These experiences are real, 
though some liberty has been taken in their 
arrangement; they all happened, but they did 
not happen in the exact order in which they 
are recorded. The book belongs with the few 
which have issued out of actual contact with 
the conditions of the working-woman’s life. 
The story is not only interesting, but it is 
also profitable. As a picture of how the 
other half lives it is vivid and striking, 
and furnishes a poignant illustration of the 


Emerson, Arnold, Carlyle, ought to. 


hardship of trying to earn one’s living with- 
out any education as a wage-earner, and 
closes with some practical suggestions as to 
the hest way of reaching, by sane and safe 
methods, a solution of this problem. 


The Self-Supporting Home 


MONG those books, fortunately increasing 

in number, which put readers in the 
way, by practical illustration and teaching, 
of living more wisely, comfortably, whole- 
somely and profitably, Mrs. Maur’s “‘ A Self- 
Supporting Home’”’ promises to hold a place. 


ORAWN BY CECIL Ww. TROUT 





‘ 


It is a plain story of an experiment 
made by a small family of securing a 
house of moderate size and very mod- 
erate cost in the country, with a few 
acres of land, and making the place 
self-supporting. A few years ago farm- 
ing had come to be regarded largely 
as a drudgery for those who could not 
escape it, or as an extremely expensive 
avocation for the very rich, and a 
small farm was looked upon as a bit of 
purgatory. Now, however, people are 
seeing country life in a new light; there isa 
marked revival, not only of liking for the 
farmer’s life, but also of belief in the possi- 
bilities of making it profitable. People of 
large means are adding acre to acre, making 


great estates, and spending a longer time every | 


year upon them; and many people, struggling 
in the city on small means, in dingy rooms 
without air or light, are considering the possi- 
bility of living in more comfort and freedom 
on small incomes in the country. Mrs. Maur 
has made this experiment and has furnished a 
report of it in which she describes how the 
little farm originated, the buildings put in 
order, various kinds of poultry selected, sta- 
bles improved, gardens and orchards planted, 
beehives established, incubators put to work, 
ponds stocked with geese, the raising of 
turkeys and pheasants inaugurated; with 
practical suggestions in regard to the doing of 
all manner of things relating to the occupa- 
tion of the farmer, the poultry-raiser, the 
honey-collector, the gardener, the vegetable- 
grower. The illustrations are well selected 
and add not a little to the value of the text. 


Flashlight in the Jungle 


DEEPLY interesting book about wild 

animals is Mr. Schilling’s ‘‘ Flashlights 
in the Jungle,’’ the marked characteristic of 
which is the series of about three hundred 
photographs taken on the ground. Asa rule 
pictures of wild animals are more or less 
‘‘ arranged’’ in advance; for obvious reasons 
this must be so when the photographer is 
dealing with sitters who will not sit ina 
normal state and who are not only restless, 
but dangerous as well. The photographer in 
this case caught his victims unawares and 
secured impressions of them precisely as they 
appear in normal conditions and conducting 
life in the usual way. He has flashed the 
light of his camera into the darkest forest 
and jungle at the darkest hour, and has sur- 
prised the wild creatures in their most charac- 
teristic attitudes and reproduced them with 
startling distinctness. The text is almost as 
interesting as the pictures, which give the 
book a place by itself in this fascinating field. 


A Book of Readable Essays 


MONG the new members who sit in the 
House of Commons on the Liberal 
benches is Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, a young 
university-bred journalist deeply interested 
in the movements for the betterment of social 
and economic conditions. His latest book, 
‘*In Peril of Change,’’ is a volume of very 
readable essays, incisively and suggestively 
written by a man who feels that great changes 
are impending, and, while not unaware of 
the perils involved in them, looks forward 
with hope to the new order of things which 
will ultimately be established. The first half 
of this group of papers, in very delightful 
essay form, presents studies of Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Carlyle, Mill and other notable men 
of the Victorian era; while the second half 
deals with the various aspects of contempo- 
rary life which Mr. Masterman thinks on the 
eve of radical change. The tone of the book 
is serious but hopeful, and the essays are 
well worth carefuf reading. 


A Great Polish Novelist 


ENRIK SIENKIEWICZ, the Polish nov- 

elist, must be counted among the foremost 
contemporary writers of fiction. He has the 
temperament of his race—the impulse, emo- 
tion, susceptibility, artistic feeling; but he 
has— what men of his temperament and gifts 
often lack — persistence, resolution and stay- 
ing power. His work has been on a great 
scale and has been sustained with steadfast 
strength. He shows intimate knowledge of 
the character of his countrymen, but, in his 
art at least, he shows no sign of this lack of 
constructive energy. He has painted on 
large canvases, but he has never grown weary 
of his task and indifferent to accuracy and 
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coherence. His semi-historical novels, ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword,’’ ‘‘ The Deluge’’ and ‘‘ Pan 
Michael,’’ are panoramic in size, movement 
of events and number of characters; and the 
reader is sometimes almost submerged in the 
floodtide of the narrative, and confused by 
the Polish names which sprinkle the pages; 
but the story always moves toward a definite 
end, the chief actors are drawn with masterly 
vigor, and there is abundance of humor of an 
original kind. Sienkie- 
wicz has treated great 
crises in Polish history 
in the epical spirit, but 
| ee a he has never sacrificed 
the dramatic interest 
of his material. Some 
of his characters are 
distinct additions to 
the lasting types of fic- 
tion; Zogloba, for in- 
stance, is a figure of 
Falstaffian proportions. 
“Without Dogma’”’ 
showed great analytical 
power and insight into 
character; as a study of 
the relations of faith to 
conduct it takes high 
rank. The most popu- 
lar of his stories, ‘‘ Quo 
} Vadis,’’ dealing with 
the conflict between 
Christian and Pagan 
ideals in Rome, has unmistakable elements 
of power, but is inferior to the historical 
romances. The latest novel from the hand of 
this prolific writer, ‘‘ On the Field of Glory,’’ 
is a series of episodes in a love story graphic- 
ally described rather than a novel. The 
incidents occur on the eve of the second 
siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683, when 
Sobieski’s skill as a commander and the irre- 
sistible onslaught of the Poles drove back the 
invaders and saved not only Poland and its 
allies but Eastern Europe as well from rav- 
age and devastation. The audacity, whim- 
sicality, volatility and dash of the Polish 
temperament are clearly brought out, as well 
as the recklessness and brutality of the age. 


Some Recent Stories 


SMALL group of stories which appeared 
during the winter deserve attention for 
ability, freshness or interest: 


‘THE WHEEL OF LIFE,’’ by Miss Glasgow, | 


marks a departure from a field which she has 
worked with success, and a manner which 
was well adapted to her themes. In ‘‘ The 
Voice of the People,’’ ‘‘ The Battleground ’’ 
and ‘‘The Deliverance’’ this promising 
Southern novelist gave us striking studies of 
the emergence of men of a new type under 
the new conditions in Virginia; in her latest 
story she has made a study of a group of so- 
ciety people in New York, most of whom 
belong to the “‘ fast set’’ so mercilessly por- 
trayed in ‘‘ The House of Mirth.’’ Miss 
Glasgow is never content with a study of 
manners and conditions; she always looks 
through the forms of things to the substance 
or law of life behind them. In ‘‘ The Wheel 
of Life’’ the title suggests the four stages of 
growth—Impulse, Illusion, Disenchantment, 
Reconciliation. The tone of the story is dis- 
tinctly unpleasant, but the monotony of 
frivolity and immorality is happily varied by 
the eccentricities of the harmless old man 
who keeps a shred of idealism, a young girl 
of native purity and charm, and a journalist 
who is neither a saint nor a prig, but a strong 
personality purified by suffering. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 





‘* THE PORTREEVE”’ is a powerful and very | 


unpleasant story of the Dartmoor country by 
Mr. Phillpotts. 
of the Mist’’ has something of the force of 
imagination of Mr. Hardy, whose fatalistic 
philosophy of human affairs he adopts and 
whose influence he reveals inhisstyle. What 
Mr. Hardy has done for the Wessex country 
Mr. Phillpotts has done with less vividness 
and individuality of manner for Dartmoor. 
It must be added, by way of qualifying this 
criticism, that the author of ‘‘ The Portreeve ”’ 
is never commonplace, and that his descrip- 
tions of the wild and lonely country he loves, 
with its stretches of bold upland, wind-swept 
moors and mist-enveloped crags, are often 
strikingly beautiful and impressive. He 
deals always with simple types and primitive 
passions, and this latest story is a drama ofa 
sinister and passionate woman’s vengeance. 


‘THe LAsT SPIKE’’ is a volume of short 
stories entirely different in substance and 
manner from the two novels commented upon. 
Mr. Warman, who was once a _ trainman, 
knows all about railroads from first-hand ex- 
perience, and has not only a keen eye for the 
details of management, but also an imagina- 
tion active enough to feel the adventurous 
elements in railroading. The short stories 
which make up this volume are vigorous, 
breezy and direct in manner, and present 
vivid pictures of the many-sided aspects of 
the life of workers on these great highways of 
the modern world, from the skirmish-line 
which determined the routes of the far 
Western transcontinental roads to the daily 
routine of the roundhouse and yard. 


N om mo WM GbE 


The author of ‘‘ The Children | 

















Servants are not always as careful 
as they might be with books, which if 
kept on shelves are constantly exposed 
to dust, against the invasion of which 
curtains afford but slight protection, 
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that two or three men do when mov- 
ing a sclid book case —not to mention 
the saving of expense which would 
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contribute in a large measure toward the 
purchase of just such a library case as 
you want now, with the provision made 
for additions or changes as you may 
want it next spring. 


OU can obtain G.-W.“ Elastic” 

Book Cases fitted with bevel plate 
glass, leaded glass, or plain glass doors, 
and in full or three-quarter length 
sections. 

There is practically no limit to the 
varied and artistic arrangements that can 
be made with these units, which embody 
the best material, finish and mechanical 
construction. 

All units controlled by our patent non- 
binding door equalizer. 

Uniform prices everywhere. Obtain- 
able from authorized agents in over one 
thousand cities. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. 

Write for Catalogue A 105. 
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A $4000 Clapboard House 


By Guy Kirkham and Edwin J. Parlett 












































hall has a front window with a 
roomy box-seat below it; the win- 
dow is the middle one of a row of 
three, and the other two light the 
closets of the two front bedrooms. 





| 


There are two bathrooms, one be- | 


longing to the owner’s room and the 
child’s room behind it, and the other 
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from the other part of the house. 
The cellar-stairs, between the front 
hall and the kitchen, are accessible 
from either the front or the back 
part of the house without pass- 
ing through the other part. The 
kitchen sink is set in a wide and 
well-lighted working shelf, under 
which are cupboards and drawers. 
The cupboard is placed conve- 
niently neartherange. The pantry 
has an open working shelf, with 
cupboards and drawers below and 
shelves above, and a china sink un- 
der the window. 

The icebox stands in the entry, 
where it may be filled by the iceman 
without tracking up the kitchen 
floor. The movable icebox is pre- 
ferred to the built-in refrigerator as 
more economical of ice and more 
readily cleaned. 

The cellar is excavated under the 
entire house, and is most conve- 
niently arranged. Kindling and 
kitchen coal-bins and storeroom are 
near the cellar-stairs. 


HE second story divides itself 
naturally into a front and a back 
part, partly separated by the stair- 
case, and all the rooms practically 
opening on tothe central hall. This 
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The Cellar 


$4000. All letters in regard to this 
house should be sent to the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Kirkham and Parlett, 
Carr Building, Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts. —THE EDITORS. 
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% a Sewing Machine 


¥% a Sewing Machine’s labor is saved by oil- 
** 3-in-One.”” Every part runs like 


—wheels. ‘‘3-in-One”’ oil 
doesn’t dry out, collect 


Cleans and pol- 
ishes the case, too— 
many other uses. Send 
G. W. COLE CO., 143 
Broadway, New York City, 
the name of your dealer 
who doesn’t handle 
‘*3-in-One”’ and get generous sample 
and ‘‘3-in-One”’ Dictionary FREE 
OF COST. Do this right NOW. 
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Each Additional Hundred $2.50 914 B Main St. 


Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of Richmond. 
d for artistic excellence, Va. 
quality and finish. Sent on request. 








Write now. 















































A Grape Cream of Tartar Baking | 
Powder, Absolutely Pure 


It makes 
most 
delicious 


nd 
healthful 
hot biscuit, 
breads, cakes, 
Cre. 


Keep a sharp watch out for 
baking powders made with 
alum. Do not use them for 
raising food under any circum- 
stances. So detrimental to 
health are alum baking pow- 
ders considered that in most 
foreign countries their sale is 


this country the law compels 
alum powders to be branded 
to show that they contain this 
dangerous acid, while in the 
District of Columbia Congress 
has prohibited the sale of all 
food that contains alum. 
Alum baking powders are 
sold to consumers at from 10 
to 25 cents a pound, or a 


branded may generally be 
distinguished by their price. 





LUDWIG 


eS 


High London 
Awards and 
in Paris Buffalo 


The verdict of leading musi- 
cians everywhere bears testimony 
to the unexcelled qualities of the 


Ludwig Piano 


Though a very moderately-priced in- 
strument, it is a great favorite among 
the leading musicians because of its 
exceptionally full, sweet, singing tone and 
sympathetic, responsive action. 

The beautiful design and exquisite 
carving of the case make the Ludwig the 
ideal instrument for the drawing room. 


Write for our free illustrated book- 
let showing all the different styles. 


Ludwig & Co., 970 Southern Boulevard, New York 
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What “Beautiful America’ Has Done 


HE pictures shown on this page and the one opposite were submitted in the ‘‘ Beautiful America’’ billboard competition 
announced in THE JOURNAL for March, 1905. Ten prizes were offered for photographs which should show the greatest 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 





improvement in the landscape or neighborhood effected by the permanent removal of the advertisements. 


Awarded 


First Prize in 
The Journal’s 


Recent 





Competition 














HESE “‘double-decker’’ billboards hid a view of the Owasco Outlet, a beautiful river of Central New York. The 
billboards were erected on a trolley line in the heart of the cityof Auburn. The ladies of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, led by Mrs. F. W. Theurer, petitioned and interviewed the manager of the Osborne Works of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, asking for the removal of the billboards. Their request was granted, the billboards 
were removed, and an ornamental fence was erected, giving a much more satisfactory view of the trees and the river. 
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Awarded 
Second 
Prize 




















N LINCOLN, Nebraska, this hideous billboard shut off the view of the State Capitol of Nebraska from the rear 


and the west. The billboard was twelve feet high, and had long been an eyesore in the most desirable part of 
Mrs. Nellie M. Richardson used her influence with the owner of the lot on which the billboard was 
erected, and secured the removal of it, although this meant a sacrifice of fifty dollars yearly, which had been 
paid by the advertising company. The beautiful grounds surrounding the State Capitol are now in full view. 


Lincoln. 


Awarded 


Third 
Prize 


prohibited. In many states in | 





Awarded 


Fifth 
Prize 
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VACANT lot in the rear of a hotel in Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, was not only covered with débris and 

garbage, but fronted by a staring billboard as well. Through the efforts of Miss Jane Traber the lot was 
leased, the billboard permanently removed, the sunken portions of the lot were filled, trees, shrubs and flowers were 
planted, and a tennis-court was made. The change has ‘‘ brought forth thanks from residents far and near.’’ 








Awarded 
Fourth 
Prize 





N HENDERSON, North Carolina, these ugly billboards were posted on a lot overlooking Garnett Street, the 

principal thoroughfare of the town. Mrs. W. W. Morris so worked on the owner of the land as to cause the 

permanent removal of the billboards, resulting in a very great improvement in the appearance of the neighborhood, 
and in a valuable suggestion for other Southern towns defaced in the same way. 





IGHT against the pretty little church belonging to the Episcopal Society of Trinity Parish, of the town of 

Canton, Connecticut, was this staring sign, painted on a small building. Mr. L. A. Case, the parish clerk, 

by vigorous endeavor secured permission on behalf of the church to paint the little building, at its own expense, 

thus disposing of a most objectionable and unsightly advertisement. Perhaps the people living on this street in 
Canton will now feel like cleaning up and decorating the beautiful roadside ! 
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Some Results of Billboard Removals 


Unsightly Spots Made Beautiful by the Removal of Billboards 


WO pictures were submitted by each competitor, representing some spot in his town before and after the removal of the disfiguring 
signs. In every case the owner of the property had to be persuaded to remove the advertising and to promise never to put any 
more in its place; and in some instances the property had to be purchased by general subscription to secure control of the signs. 


Awarded 
Sixth 
Prize 





HIS roadside boat-house, on the Iowa River drive and pleasure thoroughfare leading to the Country Club 

near Iowa City, lowa, was long an eyesore to those who loved the beautiful surroundings. Mr. Euclid Sanders 
induced the owner of the boat-house to allow him to paint out the signs at his own expense, including one not 
shown in the picture. The owner has also agreed to keep all signs off the building hereafter. 





Awarded 
Seventh 
Prize 

















HIS College Avenue Bridge spans the Oconee River at Athens, Georgia, and carries much travel. Miss 

Darline Barrett, by vigorous endeavor, prevailed upon the Commissioners of Clarke County to effect the 
removal of all the signs not only from this bridge, but also from every other bridge in the county, thus 
establishing a precedent, following which public property may not be desecrated in Clarke County, Georgia. 











Awarded 
Eighth 
» High Ball Prize 
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thats all! 
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N HARTFORD, Connecticut, the citizens were outraged at having this staring and altogether nasty sign erected 
on the Exchange Buildings in the City Hall Square, at a point where all the travel of the surrounding territory 
of twenty-five miles’ radius centres. For two years the sign was an offense, and caused a great deal of agitation, 
inquiry and objection. It has now been permanently removed through the combined efforts of the public and of 
the property owners, who did not understand, when the contract was made for putting up an advertisement there, 
what sort of sign would be erected, and who retired from the proposition as soon as they could properly break 





away. 


Awarded 
Ninth 
Prize 








N RICEVILLE, Tennessee, the characteristic country post-office and law-office was hideously decorated with 


all manner of signs. The building is but forty feet from the railroad station. Through the efforts of Miss 
Sara Rice the signs have all been torn away, the buildings painted, the neighborhood improved, and a sentiment 
aroused which will prevent the erection of other signs of like character. 


Awarded 
Tenth 
Prize 





bie one-story brick building, on the corner of Broad and Franklin Streets, in Lanark, Illinois, had been 
‘*decorated’’ by posters for a long time, and as they were not even kept clean and in order they became doubly 
offensive. Through the efforts of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which came to occupy the building, 


The pictures were submitted by a Hartford photographer. 
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A Silver Plated 
Measuring Spoon 


GIVE 


to users of 


Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef. 
(See offer below ). 


Don't Send Us Any Money 


Ask your druggist or grocer for one. 





For the Pantry and Medicine Closet 


It accurately measures fluids and 
solids, prevents giving an over-dose 
of medicine. 

Your druggist or grocer will give 
you a spoon with each jar of 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 


If he hasn’t the spoons, send us 
the metal cap from the jar with your 
name and address, and we will send 
one postpaid. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
i-C:. A GO 

















the advertising features have been permanently removed, and the surroundings thereby greatly bettered. 


Armour 's 
Tomato Bouillon 


G-8 


@ A Tempting Relish. 
@_A delicious sauce for cooking and 
serving fish of all kinds. 


@_ Makes good oyster and clam cock- 
tails, or served as a bouillon it’s deli- 
cious, appetizing, and refreshing. 


@ Sold by all good grocers. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 
i; Cc A Ga 
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The Lady from Philadelphia’s 
Heart-to-Heart Talks with Girls 


How to Get What the Bible Promises 


HEN I was a little girl, in ; 
_my favorite castle in the air ww 
—and I was always fond 


‘of that kind of architecture—a 
beautiful fairy appeared and offered 
to grant any one wish that I would 
express. I thought myself very 
wise when I answered, ‘‘ I wish to 
be happy,’’ for that included all. 

After the granting of my wish I proceeded 
to dream dreams and see visions of my then 
ideals of what constituted happiness, and was 
surprised to find how complex a thing it was. 
Even in my fancy the possession of mere 
things brought satiety—which is a sort of 
mental nausea. 


IFE has taught me since that over- 

indulgence in any pleasure kills all en- 

joyment. We can only go just so far without 
forfeiting the sense of pleasure. 

Why has God set these barriers? He 
knows that we long for happiness, but He 
loves us too well to let us be contented with 
its lower forms. He has made us for happi- 
ness—permanent happiness—and anything 
short of forcing our wills He will do that we 
may not miss it. He is an indulgent, loving 
Father. He gives us many great joys, and 
strews little pleasures all along life’s way. 
These last are our toys, but one who cares 
only for toys is a very low type of individual. 

The Bible, being the revelation of God’s 
will concerning us, contains His promises for 
our happiness—based upon His knowledge 
of our needs. There are thousands of them, 
but the best of all—the most precious verse 
in the whole Bible—is, I think, ‘‘ God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ Ever- 
lasting life! Of all our longings the deepest 
is for immortality, accompanied by eternal 
happiness. 

Well, how are we to get it? How do we 
get anything? Simply by /wdflling the con- 
ditions. That is pure common-sense — 
natural cause and effect. We cannot leave 
the oars in the bottom of the boat and drift 
with the current if we mean to reach a definite 
point. ‘‘ Whosoever ’’—that is you and I— 
it is impossible to use a more inclusive word 
—‘‘believeth.’’ Here we come face to face 
with God’s conditions. We must have salva- 
tion on His terms or not at all. Believing is 
having faith in some thing or some one. 
Faith, as spoken of here, is not the belief of a 
statement which, if denied, condemns you. 
You are not even asked to believe a creed 
formulated from the Bible, but to have the 
faith that means trust in Jesus Christ. This 
establishes a personal relation between the 
Person Christ and each individual believer. 


HRIST is our religion — not Christianity. 

Our Lord did not give us a system of 
ethics. He lived a life. Man did not so 
much need to be told what right and wrong 
were (God's law is written on the conscience 
and in the Scriptures) as how to deal with 
them as illustrated ina human life. Example 
is better than precept. If you want to influ- 
ence any one for good take the good first into 
your own heart and live it. Success will be 
slow, but sure; 

The world differs in theology, but men of 
all the ages, races and religions agree about 
a perfect character—exhibited, too, under 
the most trying conditions and in public. 
Nobility, courage, patience, tenderness, self- 
sacrifice, is a language all understand. The 
universal verdict through the ages is that 
Christ was the best and noblest of the race. 

John Stuart Mill, the skeptic, said: ‘‘ The 
disciples could not have invented such a 
character.’’ Renan says of Him: ‘‘ He was 
the purest, most lovable character in all his- 
tory.’’ Jean Paul Richter calls Him ‘“‘ the 
holiest among the mighty and the mightiest 
among the holy,’’ and Herder: ‘‘ The realized 
ideal of humanity.’’ Even the Mohammed- 
ans place Him in the line of Abraham and 
Moses as the saintliest saint in their calendar 
—except Mohammed. 

Assent to a religious formula, ‘‘ belonging 
to the true church,’’ may leave the heart, the 
self, unchanged, but love and loyalty for a 
Person bring inspiration, and every one’s life 
is shaped by his or her love. Moral failure 
is impossible to one who follows His precepts 
orexample. His teaching shows no personal 
weakness, no narrowness of race, no error of 
His time — it is in advance of every age. 


LL His faculties were balanced. All His 
acts have an air of repose, dignity, 
sanctity. His holiness, purity, unselfishness, 
sympathy for every one, impress us as other- 
worldliness. He spoke with authority — not 
as the Scribes, who quoted precedent. He 
always heard and transmitted the Word of 
God as His own. He had the gentleness of 
one who can do all things. His words were 
** gracious.’’ 

A centurion of haughty Rome was so deeply 
impressed that he deemed himself unworthy 
that Jesus should come under his roof. 
He uses the pronoun ‘‘ We”’ as relating to 
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Himself and the Father. He claims the right 
to raise the dead and to judge the world. He 
refers to a life with the Father ‘‘ before the 
world was.’’ In all His humility He ad- 
vances personal claims that in a mere man 
would be the delirium of blasphemy. 

The soldiers sent to arrest Him are put, 
vy His words and manner, under such con- 
straint of fear that they report, ‘‘ Never man 
spake like this man.’’ Pilate is oppressed by 
a sense of awe of his prisoner. Thecenturion, 
keeping guard at the cross, impressed by the 
manner of His death, exclaims: ‘‘ Truly this 
was the Son of God.’’ Love and worship 
cannot but grow if we study reverently that 
life and death. 

Believe that Christ is all that He claims to 
be, trust Him with your soul, your life, your 
all. Try to live in the sunshine of His real- 
ized presence day by day and for His approval 
—‘‘and life is conquered and your crown is 
won.,’’ 


NOTHER great need of our hearts is met 
by God’s promise, ‘‘If ye then, being 


evil, know how to give good gifts unto your . 


children: how much more shall your Father 
which is in Heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him?’’ 

In every one there is, besides the common 
nature, a particular person. You know that 
Christ died to save the world. Did He fail? 
No, but you find it hard to believe that you, 
personally, are included. 

Do you ever long for God’s love and favor? 
Does conscience ever trouble you and arouse 
the wish to be better? Well, that is the Holy 
Spirit’s voice. That is God’s choice of you 
individually — His call and invitation. 

Nothing could be more personal than this 
secret and repeated solicitation to your inner- 
most self — Spirit to spirit. 


HE Holy Spirit pleads the work of Christ, 

the love of God promises endless happi- 
ness. Our arch-enemy, the devil, offers 
present pleasure or advantages, throws dust 
in our eyes about the future. The one tries 
to win us to good, the other to lure us to evil. 
Ours is the deciding voice, ours the free 
choice. . 

We have but to take God simply at His 
word. Nothing is so insulting as to have 
one’s word doubted. In novels, if one man 
says to another, ‘‘ You lie! ’’ —the statement 
usually follows — ‘‘a stinging blow laid the 
man at his feet.’” Wewho can lie and do lie 
are so sensitive about our honor! See what 
St. John says: ‘‘ He that believeth not God 
hath made Him a liar; because he believeth 
not the record that God gave of His Son. 
And this is the record, that God hath given 
to us eternal life: and this life is in His Son.’’ 

‘* Faith is the laying hold of something.’’ 
Henry Ward Beecher said: ‘‘ It seems to me 
like putting one’s hand into God’s, with St. 
Augustine’s prayer, ‘Take my heart, for I 
cannot give it to Thee. Keep my heart, for I 
cannot keep it for Thee.’ ’’ 

Do not doubt that you have given yourself 
to God because you do not feel different. 
God looks at your purpose. 

The Jewish law of offerings to the Lord 
settles your problem. Anything laid upon 
God’s altar was henceforth His. You no 
longer belong to yourself. You must try now 
to be an obedient child, for you are His child. 

Horace Bushnell says that the expression 
“‘born again’’ is equivalent to our term 
‘* naturalization,’’ whereby a foreigner is, 
before the law, made into an American. 
Foreigners were regarded by the Jews as 
unclean. A Gentile believer in the true God, 
in order to be admitted to the privileges of a 
** Son of Abraham,’’ had, with other rites, to 
be baptized—‘‘the washing of regenera- 
tion.’’ He disappeared from the earth— 
under the water — he emerged as one reborn. 


NOTHER promise, conditional upon our 
acting concurrently, is: ‘‘ Whosoever, 
therefore, shall confess Me before men, him 
will I confess also before My Father which is 
in Heaven.’’ 

A man who will not acknowledge his wife 
before the world is ashamed of her. A for- 
eigner, unwilling to take a public oath of 
allegiance, is not accepted as a citizen of the 
United States. ° 

People sometimes cheat themselves into 
thinking that they are too distrustful of them- 
selves. They distrust God. St. Paul says: 
‘*T am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him.’’ 
Some want to make secret trial of them- 
selves, just as I once heard said: ‘‘ If such 
people were placed in Heaven itself they 
would not sing for the first month, pretending 
that they had not tried their voices! ’’ 


HE trust that secures God’s 


promises for our future and | 


eternal happiness is as effectual for 
the brightening of every day, here 
and now. 

The Bible is the most practical 
book in the world. Faith is the 
key that unlocks its treasures. 
God will free us from the domin- 

ion of all our sins, catry all our burdens, 
manage all our affairs, if we will let Him. 
Here are some of the promises to faith: 


‘‘He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall | 


compass him about’’; as a mother’s arms 


are around her little child to shield and com- | 
Appre- | 
hensiveness, suspense, anxiety are like the | 


fort, so God’s mercy enfolds you. 


sword suspended by a single hair over the 
head of Damocles. ‘‘ He shall not be afraid 
of evil tidings: his heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord.”’ 
your bed at night, rest your heart on God. 
‘* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth 
in Thee.”’ 

He promises rest and refreshment to the 
weary and heavy-laden who come to Him. 
We‘‘come”’ by faith. He tells you to ‘‘ cast 
all your care upon Him,’’ adding tenderly, 
‘*for He careth for you,’’ and promises to 
bear your burdens if you will ‘‘ cast them 
upon’’ Him. ‘* Draw nigh to God and He 
will draw nigh to you.”’ 
‘* Whenever you wish to be with Me or speak 
to Me I will meet you.”’ 


‘© EEK ye first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things 
(material needs) shall be added unto you.”’ 
This has been literally fulfilled to countless 
numbers. A widow was suddenly reduced 
from wealth to poverty through a dishonest 
trustee. She said to me: ‘‘I do not worry 
about anything. I feel like a character ina 
story. I am wondering what the Author is 
going to do with me. He has a place for me 
somewhere. I do hope! may fill it to His satis- 
faction.’’ Hertrust was so marvelously justi- 
fied that to her friends it seemed a miracle. 
But all the good people are not prosperous 
and happy? No, goodness would not be the 
splendid thing it is if it were always re- 
warded. It could not remain disinterested, 
unconscious—the real thing. It requires 
omniscience as well as love to govern even 
our little world, and develop each of us to 
our best possibilities. The finest jewels get 
the most polishing; royal children must study 
and work harder than those whose future 
positions are to be in humbler spheres. 
‘* They shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, 
in that day when I make up My jewels.’’ 
‘*Now ye are no more strangers and for- 
eigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints and 
of the household of God.”’ 


HE Lord has secrets with His trustful 

ones. ‘‘ Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
trust also in Him and He shall bring it to 
pass.’’ Bring whatto pass? J¢—that which 
you are longing for, or else some great happi- 
ness that God’s love is planning for you. 

Here are promises made to love. Pillow 
your heart upon this: ‘‘ A// things work to- 


gether for good to them that love God.’’ | 


This is one of the laws of His kingdom. 


‘* Delight thyself also in the Lord, and He | 


shall give thee the desires of thine heart.’’ 
When we love God with enthusiasm and 


joyous spontaneity so as to find delight in | 
Him, we may be trusted to have our heart’s | 


desire. The governing purpose is right. 


When the rudder is set straight the ship may | 


go blithely on its way. 


How shall you learn so to love God? The 


exercise of trust gradually grows to be love. | 


Obedience — the kind that makes us live and 
work as though God were at our side— 
increases love, so dues answered prayer and 
all God’s goodness to us, but most of all does 
the contemplation of God’s love for us win 
our own. Say over and over to yourself, 


‘God loves me,” until it sinks into your | 
heart. Waste no impression by repeating the | 
words mechanically, unaccompanied by your | 


concentrated thought. We might doubt it in 


spite of His gracious assurances of affection, | 


but we cannot doubt the love that expressed 
itself in Christ’s self-sacrifice. That is a 
language that cannot mislead or deceive. 


E LOVES you better than you love your- 
self. Nothing that concerns you is in- 
different to Him. You are as truly the object 
of His love and care as though you were the 
only being in the universe. 
‘* Where God hath placed and keepeth you 
He hath no other thing to do.” 
Cannot a mother of twelve children love 
each one as though it were an only child? 
‘He that spared not His own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us ali, how shall He not 


with Him also freely give us all things?”’ | 


God puts the question. 





NOTE— In the next (the June) issue of The Journal an- 
other article on the same general subject will be published. 
This one being on the promises made to faith, the next one 
will be on the promises made in answer to prayer. 


As you rest your weary self on | 


God virtually says: | 





dhe Road of 
a Thousand 
Wonders 


Raiircad 
Following the Beach 
When the Southern Pacific Company drove 
the spike that completed the COAST LINE 
AND SHASTA ROUTE and linked the 
flower-strewn land of Southern California to 
the snow-capped peaks of the North, they 
marked the beginning of a new era of travel 
and sight seeing. 
Send for the magnificent book, picturing 
in lifelike colors this wonderful trip, inclu- 
ding such famous places as — 


Los Angeles, the Land of Flowers. 

San Buenaventura, aii Mission, founded 
over a century ago. 

Santa Barbara, the City of Perennial 
Spring, with its old-time Mission. 

El Pizmo Beach, where the mountains and 
ocean unite in health giving. 

San Luis Obispo, and Mission, the location 
of Fremont’s Earthworks. : 

Paso Robles Hot S with its marble 
bathing palace, rivaling the most famous spas 
of Europe. 


Fathirg 
brr 

Del Monte, most beautiful of all resorts — 
famous 17-mile drive —mystic Cypress Forest 
— glorious bay of Monterey. 

Santa Cruz, tle home of the Big Trees, 
the only things living to-day which scientists 
say survived the flood, 

San Jose, in the Santa Clara Valley, where 
prunes for the world are grown. 

Lick Observatory, 4 monument amon 
the clouds, in which is mounted the sccendl 
largest telescope in the world. 

Santa Clara, with its relic-stored Mission, 
which the biblical student never wants to 
leave. 

Palo Alto, the home of the Stanford Uni- 
versity, one of the greatest educational 
institutions in the world, 

San Francisco, the Golden Gate to the 
Orient, the coming metropolis of America, 
the most interesting city of modern times. 

Byron Hot Springs, where Nature provides 
her own remedies, furnishing curative waters 
of marvelous efficacy for the diseases of 
mankind. 


ow 
Bath House 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 

Sacramento, the capital of California, the 
location of Sutter’s Fort, now a museum, 
where John Marshall reported the first dis- 
covery of gold. 

Sacramento Valley, holding within its rich 
domain Yuba City, Earysville, Chico, Vina, 
Red Bluff, Redding, all of interest to sight- 
seeker, hunter, fisherman, investor. 

le Crags, one of the famous landmarks 
of Northern California, a serrated rock forma- 
tion 4000 feet high. 

Shasta Springs, 2 resort unusual and 
unique—the fount of Shasta Water, that 
health-giving beverage from the heart of Mt. 
Shasta. 

Sisson’s Tavern, at the foot of Mt. Shasta, 
the outfitting place for those who climb the 
grand old mountain. 

Mt. Shasta, the snow-capped Matterhorn 
of America, 14,444 feet high. 

iskiyou, the mountain summit where the 
old-time tribes smoked the pipe of peace. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon. 

Portland, the Rose City of Oregon. 


If you would like to get better acquainted 
with the true spirit and fascination of the 
West, pay a dollar for a year’s subscription 
to the Sunset Magazine, of San Francisco. 
If you like to know the spring and early sum- 
mer charms of this wondrous country, of the 
wealth and pleasures it holds out to sight- 
seers, of the grand opportunities its cities 
afford for the holding of conventions, send 
for the beautiful book mailed free on applica- 
tion to Charles S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company, 911 
Merchant’s Exchange, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, who will also answer every question 


_ Tegarding time, cost, itinerary and trains. 
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The New Language We May All Speak 


DRAWN BY RUSERT MC Quite 


rive at one language forall peoples. In 

1880 a great wave of hope passed over 
humanity. A man, a German priest by the 
name of Schleyer, had invented ‘‘ Volapuk,’’ 
an international language. But, alas! it 
proved soon to be absolutely inadequate to 
meet the requirements; especially it proved 
too difficult to acquire. So great was the 
disappointment at first, that, in spite of the 
growing demand, especially on the part of 
business people, years passed before others 
felt bold enough to take the task up again— 
for it is no easy task indeed. 


Fo txea attempts have been made to ar- 


How the New Language Came to Be 


FEW years ago, however, two men thought 

they had conquered the difficulty. The 
first, a Russian established in Paris, offered 
‘* Bolak,’’ or the Blue Language. It is an 
ingenious scheme in some ways, but alto- 
gether too complicated; it received no en- 
couragement. The other, on the contrary, 
due to a Russian physician, Doctor Zamenhof, 
has converted so far every one who was will- 
ing to devote a few moments to examining it. 
Business people, artists, philanthropists, and 
tie most irreductible of men in their preju- 
dices, scholars, have acknowledged its ad- 
mirable simplicity, and its indisputable claim 
to be adopted as an international language. 
‘* Esperanto’’—this is its name—has been 
successful in Europe for three or four years; 
it has only just been proposed to the attention 
of the American people, and the success 
promises to be, as it would seem now, as 
great, if not greater, than in Europe. 

The name Esperanto originated in this 
way. Doctor Zamenhof had witnessed in his 
native town (Bielostok ) all the harm that was 
brought about by the fact that the people of 
four different nationalities and races were try- 
ing to live together and never succeeded; 
they could not understand each other. The 
idea came to him to make a neutral lan- 
guage that might serve to them beSides their 
own national languages. And why not give 
the whole world the benefit of the invention? 
But he kept silent about it for a long time, 
struggling between hupe and fear. At last he 
found pluck enough to make atrial. In 1887 
he published a pamphlet explaining his 
method; he signed: ‘‘ Doctor Esperanto.’’ 
Esperanto means in the new language, ‘‘ The 
Hopeful.’’ Modesty is a charming virtue, 
but rather in the way of any one who intends 
to conquer the world. Doctor Zamenhof is 
very seriously affected by this quality. 


The Spread of the New Language 


ORTUNATELY there stepped in at the 
right time a young and_ enthusiastic 

Frenchman, Monsieur de Beaufront. Having 
become acquainted with Esperanto, De Beau- 
front decided to devote his life to the diffusion 
of Esperanto, and he is now often called the 
second father of Esperanto. After several 
years of hard fighting against the greatest 
difficulties—one of the chief ones being the 
complete lack of funds to advertise the idea 
—he earns today the reward of his untiring 
energy. There are now Esperanto clubs all 
over the world; they teach the language, they 
give lectures, they have literary contests. In 
Paris alone forty-five courses in Esperanto 
were given last winter, and one of the clubs 
has no fewer than three thousand members. 

In other countries the propaganda is very 
active too—in England, for example, the 
cause has been greatly helped since the world- 
famous scholar, Sir William Ramsay, allied 
himself with it. They have journals and 
papers printed in twenty-two different coun- 
tries. Advertisements in Esperanto are now 
a common thing in Europe. Many schools, 
and especially business colleges, offer courses 
in Esperanto. Quantities of stories are 
abroad to the effect that people could make 
their way all over Europe in using besides 
their native tongue no other speech but 
Esperanto. 

The language of Doctor Zamenhof is a 
marvel of simplicity. Here are its most 
salient features and merits. 


No Trouble in Spelling in Esperanto 


NE central idea is at the bottom.of the 
whole scheme: Esperanto makes use of 
everything that is common to our civilized 
languages, and drops all that is special to any 
one of them. Now there are a great many 
things which are common to all our lan- 
guages, many more than anybody would at 
first suspect. Esperanto is the proof of it. 
All sounds that are common to all lan- 
guages are kept; the others are dropped. 
For instance, the English ‘‘th’’ and “ w,’’ 
which are very difficult for people of other 
nations, are dropped; the French ‘‘u,’’ the 
Spanish ‘‘j’’ and ‘‘ n’’ have the same fate. 
There is no trouble in Esperanto about 
spelling. There are no mute letters like the 
‘*w’? in the English ‘‘ written,’ or ‘‘e’’ in 


By A. Schinz 


Professor of Romance Languages at Bryn Mawr College 


the French or the English ‘‘ face.’’ For the 
letters that remain there is the inflexible law: 
one letter one sound; one sound one letter. 
Except English, all our languages have the 
same sounds for the five vowels. Therefore 
in Esperanto, too, we will have 


A always pronounced as in father. 
2 as ed lg in cake. 
I os as “‘ee”’ in seen. 
al 4 
Oo as in rose. 
= -* as in rule. 


Our present disorderly system of conso- 
nants is systematized, as well as that of 
vowels. Whenever a letter in our languages 
has different sounds in different words, as 
“‘¢”? in gem and in get, Esperanto makes a 
distinction. It keeps the plain “ g’’ for the 
sound in get and good, but makes it ‘‘ @”’ 
for the sound in gem. Nothing could be 
more simple and rational. The letters ‘‘c,”’ 
**ch,’’ ‘*k,’’ “‘s’’ are used very arbitrarily 
now. In Esperanto the following method is 
adopted all through: ‘‘k’’ for the sound of 
“*k,”’ of ‘‘c’’ and ‘‘ch”’ in camp or character. 
‘*S”’ for the sound of ‘‘s,’’ and of ‘‘c’’ in 
spice; for example, license =lisenso. The 
ordinary ‘‘c’’ is used for the (more Italian) 
sound of ‘‘ts”’ inésar. Thesign‘‘é’’ is used 
for ‘‘ch”’ in church or chocolate (Zokolado). 
So whatever we see written we know how to 
pronounce it, and whatever we want to write 
we know at once how to spell it. It goes 
without saying that Esperanto does away 
with double letters. We have often two sounds 
in one letter; let us write as we say: x —ks 
(eksplod). Or we have two letters for one 
sound ; let us simplify this: si 


let us have ‘‘§”’ 
for ‘‘sh’’ (Sip = ship ), like ‘‘k”’ for ‘‘ch”’ 
in karakier. 


Not a New Word in the New Language 


HE same principle of economy is applied 

in the vocabulary of Esperanto. By all 
means make use of what people already know, 
thought Doctor Zamenhof, and he did not 
invent one new word. But he took words 
in current use in various nations; he only 
changea their spelling in order to make it 
more simple, as I have just shown. 

There are a good many terms which are in- 
ternational; these were the first to be entered 
into the vocabulary of Esperanto; for exam- 
ple, featr, adres, form, poet, histori, telegra/, 
etc. Then there are a great number which 
exist, if not in all languages, at least in 
several of them. These were tabulated and 
taken up in the order of frequency: first those 
that are found in all languages but one, then 
in all but two, and so forth. Bark, for 
instance, is found in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Russian, Polish and Spanish; 
eksplod in all these languages but Spanish; 
flor in all but Spanish and German, etc. 
Even if a word is not found as a primitive 
term in a language it is very often found in a 
derivative. This is particularly true of Ger- 
man and English. Domo, from the Latin 
Domus, means house, but we can remember 
the word domestic; son is said filo, but we 
have the adjective filial; penst means fo 
think, but we have pensive ; flowing is said 
Jluenta, but we speak of people who talk 
fluently, and so on. 

So there will be very few words, compara- 
tively, that will be entirely new to any one; 
most of those, it will be found, are small 
words like conjunctions or prepositions, as 
they are seldom alike in different languages. 
Doctor Zamenhof drew especially on Greek 
and Latin for them. 


The Convenient Prefixes and Suffixes 


UT this is only the beginning of Doctor 

Zamenhof’s ingenious method. In order 
to lessen still more the task of our memory in 
acquiring a vocabulary in Esperanto he in- 
vented his very convenient system of prefixes 
and suffixes by which out of one word you can 
make yourself several others. I. said ‘‘ in- 
vented.’’ No! in fact, here again Doctor 
Zamenhof borrowed his idea from our lan- 
guages. In English, for example, we make 
lender from lend, druggist from drug, sickly 
from sick, discontinue from continue. Only, 
while we do not at all make use of this prin- 
ciple as much as we might, Esperanto does. 
We have one word for good and another for 
evil: but the one is the contrary of the other; 
therefore, says Doctor Zamenhof, why have 
two words when we can do just as well with 
one? Let us say good and not-good. And 
he chooses’ the prefix ‘‘ mal’’ to accomplish 
this end. Thus: good=bona, bad =mal- 
bona. How many words can be dispensed 
with in this way the reader can well imagine: 
Sriend= amigo, enemy= malamigo,; strong 
=/forta, weak = malforta ; to close = fermi, 
to open= malfermi, etc. 

Another suffix is ‘‘ i],’’ denoting the instru- 
ment. We have in English: ¢o cut and knife; 
why not say cut/er? In Esperanto with the 
suffix ‘‘il’? we form regularly: ¢rané’il’o 
from frané’o, to cut; komd’i, to comb, gives 


komb’il’o, the comb; 6d07°i, to bore, gives 
bor’ il’o, the gimlet, etc. 

These suffixes are easy to remember, be- 
cause they are taken in our own languages 
generally. Thus we have /ake, retake, and in 
Esperanto pren’i and re’pren’t,; or, ven’, 
to come, re’ven’i, to return. We say cred- 


ible, capable, and in Esperanto we find the | 


suffix ‘‘ebl’’ (pronounced aéd/e): 
believe, and &red’ebl’a, credible; 
read, and leg’ebl’a; fleks’i, 
Jleks’ ebl’ a. 


How Perfect Consistency Has Been Kept 


E ARE not very consistent in apply- 

ing what we have; Esperanto always 
is. We say artist, druggist; but we say 
printer, not printist. In Esperanto ‘* ist’’ 
is chosen once for all, so we cannot possibly 
make mistakes; since we have ar?’ist’o from 
art’o, we shall have also pres’ is?’o from pres’ i, 
to print; or d0/’ist’o from do?’0, the shoe — not 
shoemaker. Many other of those suffixes will 
be recognized. We say in English ¢7ee and 
Jorest ; and yet we do have a suffix denoting 
collection: ‘‘ ar.’’ A vocabulary is a collec- 
tion of vocables or words. Esperanto took 
this suffix; but it has not only vor?’o, word, 
and vor?’ar’o, vocabulary; it has, for exam- 
ple, aré’o, tree, and aré’ar’o, forest; car is 
said vagon’o, and once we know this it will 
no longer be necessary for us to look in the 
dictionary for a word meaning train; we sim- 


kred’i, to 
leg’t, to 
to bend, and 


ply make it out ourselves; a train isa coilec- | 


tion of cars, thus vagon’ar’o will be our word. 
I need not insist upon such clear cases as 
cigar’o, cigar’et’o; libr’o (book), 
libr’et’o, booklet or pamphlet; 
principle as often as you have a chance, and 
you will have di7d’o, bird’et’o; rid'i, to 
laugh, vid’ el’z, to smile. 


There are about thirty of those suffixes and | 
Sometimes two can be used for one | 
denotes the feminine | 
tsar, tsarine); thus | 
sister, fra?’in’o,; | 


prefixes. 
word. Thesuffix ‘‘in’’ 
(as in most languages: 
we form brother, /ra?’o, 
boy, 4nadb’o, girl, knab’in’o. 
denotes the abstract quality: amzk’o, friend, 
amik’ec’o, friendship; simpl’o, simpl’ec’o, 
simplicity. Now take a word like vir’o, 
man, and you get vir’in’o, woman, and 
vir’in’ec’o, womanliness; jpa/r’o, father, 
patr’in’o, mother, and fatr’in’ec’o, mother- 
hood. 


Here is the Whole Grammar of ‘Esperanto 


HE following table gives practically all 
the grammar there is: 


ae 


Again, ‘‘ec”’ 


o final always marks the noun: patr’o, father. 
a adjective ; patr’ a, pater- 
nal. 


adverb: patr'e,inafather- | 


ly manner. 
plural: Jdon'a’y patr'o'7, 
good fathers. 
direct object, and the place 
where one goes: mi 
amas la patr’o'n, 1 love 
the father. Li vias 
Rom'o'n, he goes to 
Rome. 
infinitive : ami, to like. 
present: mi am’as, | like. 
Li est'as, ive is. 
ast: ut am’is, we liked. 
uture: vz am'os, you will 
like. 
conditional: i1Zi am’us, 
they would like. 
imperative: am’u, like. 
Ne parol u, do not speak. 
present participle (active): 
aman a, likin 
at present participle (pas- 
sive): am’at’a, who (or 
which) is liked. 
it ' the past participle (pas- 
sive): am’it’a, who (or 
which) has been liked. 
* This j is pronounced, as in German, like y in mayor ; 
while j is used in words like jurnal'o, Journal, 

The only article, ‘‘ Z/a,’’ serves for mascu- 
line, feminine and plural, just as in English. 

The personal pronouns are mi, vi, li (he), 
$i (she, and pronounced she), £7 (it), #7, ili 
(they), ont (one, they), sz (self). For the 
possessive adjectives corresponding to them 
add the regular ending of the adjective ‘‘a’’: 
mi’a, my, etc. 

One counts thus: u2u, du, tri, kvar, kvin, 
ses, Sep, ok, nau, dek; for twelve you say 
dek’ du, for twenty du’dek, thirty tri’ dek, etc. 
Hundred, cen/, thousand, mil. For the 
numeral adjective add the ending of the ad- 
jective ‘‘a’’: unu’a, first; du’a, second; 
tri’ dek’unu’a, thirty-first, etc. 


Practically No Syntax 


HERE is practically no syntax except what 
is so usual in our languages that it is use- 
less to speak of it. For English people there 
is the little complication that the adjectives 
and participles must agree in number with 
the noun. In all other languages this agree- 
ment exists. 
To form an interrogative sentence Doctor 
Zamenhof borrowed an idea from Greek. 
You only put ‘‘¢u’’ before your affirmative 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 63 
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apply the | 
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Send 10c 


For These 


Two Trial Bottles 


of 


Burnett’s 


Flavoring 


Extracts 


This liberal offer is made specially 
to prove to you the abso- 
lute purity, high concen- 
tration, and the inimitable 
flavor and fine quality of 
Burnett's Extracts, the oldest, 
most widely known and best. 





DIRECTIONS. 


| accondieg to the taste, Avoid boiling. 


You can prove this —by mailing to- 
day the coupon below, and enc 

10c. We will send promptly by m 
the two bottles (as above). Give them 
any test, and they will prove the raredel- 
icacy of flavor, and the unquestionable 
purity and strength of Burnett's Extracts. 


Ask your grocer for Burnett's 
Extracte; but, if he can not supply 
you, write us, mentioning his name, 
and—no matter where you live— 
= will see that you are easily a 

ly supplied—at regular re- 
tail prices. DO NOT ACCEPT 
UNKNOWN SUBSTITUTES. 


Mail the coupon to-day 
Nowisthetime. Best cut it out, fill in 
and mail now, lest you forget about it. 


JOSEPH | BURNETT CO... 38 | ladle Strest, Boston, Mass. 


LH. J. May '06. | 


YOSEPH B BURNE 7T T COMPANY 
36 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :-—I accept your Special Offer and enclose 10 
cents for the two bottles of Extract you advertise to send 
postpaid, upon receipt of that amount. 


ES 
sell Burnett's Extracts. 
NOT 


(Please be sure to give this information.) 


DO 
My dealer 
DOES 
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When Sweet Peas Bloom 
By Eloise Martin 


T A ‘‘SWEET-PEA TEA” the dining- 
A room represented a beautiful May-pole 
scene in the woodland. Ferns banked 
everywhere about the dining-room gave the 
impression of the woods. On the table in the 
middle of the room was a May-pole reaching 
just to the 
centre of the 
chandelier, 
the lights 
forming a 
bright circlet 
about the top. 
From the 
pole, ribbons 
in the sweet- 
pea colors of 
green, pink 
and white 
were drawn 
to form a 
canopy over 
the room, 
being looped 
to small téte- 
A-téte tables surrounding the central table. 
The ribbons were held by small, hand- 
painted dolls simulating the figures winding 
the ribbons about the May-pole. These dolls 
were really boxes filled with candy, and each 
bore a fan on which the name of a guest was 
written. The centrepiece of the middle 
table was a bank of sweet peas, and a wreath 
of the same fresh blossoms circled the edge 
of the table. The courses carried out the 
floral idea-and colors. The first was straw- 
berries served in a large basket of white 
spun candy, and the ices were in the shape of 
lilies, pink roses and green grapes. 





A Sweet-Pea May-Pole 


An Old-Fashioned Party Table 
By Barbara Cochran 


A* OLD-TIME dinner-party table that was 
arranged for some friends of the hostess 
was pronounced one of the prettiest of the 
season. On the table was a tablecloth of 
old-fashioned pattern with 
a crocheted centrepiece 
in a quaint design. An 
antique china bowl placed 
on the centrepiece was 
filled with every old-time 
flower that the garden 
or florist could supply. 
These flowers furnished 
a most interesting sub- 
ject for conversation, as 
many of the same blos- 
soms had been grown in the guests’ own 
gardens years ago. 

Separate pieces of old china, silverware and 
candelabra with romantic histories were used 
on the table, and quaintness in effect every- 
where was the keynote of the luncheon. Stiff 
and formal bouquets edged with lace were 
provided for souvenirs. For place-cards 
there were silhouettes of friends and relatives 
done with ink on white cards. The originals 
for these were found among the various family 
albums of the invited guests. 





The Prim Bouquet 


In Apple-Blossom Time 
By Ina M. Warfield 


PRETTY luncheon which delighted my 
guests was given in May, in apple- 
blossom timg. , The dining-room was deco- 
rated with large jars of apple-blossoms, and 
in the centre of the 
table was placed a 
large cut-glass bowl 
filled with long 
branches of the beau- 
tiful blossoms. The 
glass allowed the 
stems to show, and 
the blossoms were ar- 
ranged naturally. 
The place-cards 
were of water-color 
paper cut and tinted to represent apple- 
blossoms. The candles were white, shaded 
with pink silk shades, and were in silver 
candlesticks. 





The Stems Show 
Through the Jar 


A Fish Luncheon Table 
By Nettie Mabey 


O SIX of niy dearest friends I issued invi- 

tutions toafish luncheon. After the menu 
was planned the decoration of the table and 
dining-room was the next consideration. For 
the table I decided to use a cloth of pure 
white linen with pressed sea-moss scattered 
upon it, and for an appropriate centrepiece I 
used an aquarium of goldfish. The effect 
was quite artistic. The walls of the dining- 
room I draped with fish-nets in which I hung 
fishing rods and tackle of every description. 
The place-cards were unique in being cut in 
the shape of a fish, each one of a different 
species. Just before the guests were seated 
each one was given a slip of paper having on 
it a question about one of the place-cards. 
On the reverse side of the cards the correct 
answers were written. Of course, these were 
not discovered until after much guessing and 
discussion among the merry guests about 
finny tribes in general. The subject afforded 
splendid opportunities for story-telling. 


Variety in Flowers and Colors 
By Mrs. George Fitch 


TABLE with variety in its decorations, 

and one that aroused much admiration 
and brought many compliments forthe hostess, 
was arranged in the following way: At the 
ten places each guest found a plate of a differ- 
ent make of chinaware. The color-scheme of 
flowers was varied also in a charming way, 
for the ten small glass vases, bearing white 
name-cards, each held a different colored 
flower, and the ribbon on the card matched 
the flower. Fora centrepiece the ten colors 
were massed harmoniously together. 


These Flowers Cost Nothing 
By Daisy L. Maxey 


‘ing spring I used the common dandelion 
for my table decorations, combining it 
with trailing vines of honeysuckle, and I re- 
ceived extravagant praise for their beauty. 
The flowers were gathered and placed on 
the table the last hour before the luncheon 
was served. One large, low bow! was placed 
in the centre of the table filled solidly with 
yellow blossoms. Two smaller bowls of the 
blossoms were placed one at each side of the 
large one, half-way between the centre and 
the ends of the table. Long runners of the 





A Group of Low Bowls with Sweet Peas 


honeysuckle vine were wreathed around the 


large bowl, then trailed over the white cloth * 


to the smaller bowls, and the effect was 
charming. The flowers were gathered from 
the field and garden. 


Table Novelties 


By Various Contributors 


SPRING FLOWER BOUQUETS are pretty sub- 
stitutes for dinner or luncheon cards. Each 
one should differ in some detail, either in 
shape or color. Duplicate bouquets of those 
provided for the table may be presented by 
the hostess in the drawing-room as a greeting 
to each guest upon her arrival. . Later, in the 
dining-room, each guest finds the mate to her 
bouquet, indicating her place at the table. 


MucH AMUSEMENT MAY BE AFFORDED at 
an informal dinner when the place-cards are 
decorated by a skillful hostess with quaint 
silhouettes that tell some- 
thing in pantomime, as it 
were, about each one of the 
guests. 

All sorts of interesting 
and ludicrous combinations 
can be made with a little 
ingenuity, and the cards 
may be very artistic as well 
as funny, and as elaborate 
or as simple as you may 
wish to make them. 





Silhouelles are 
Clever 


DAINTY BONBON SOUVENIRS are pretty 
fashioned from inexpensive little sake cups 
used for the foundation, and silk netting for 
the covers. The cups are of thin china, 
about two inches and a half in diameter, and 
may be bought in any Japanese store. 

Less than a skein of twisted embroidery 
silk, and some baby-ribbon of the same color, 
are the only materials needed to make the 
covers and complete the souvenir. The net- 
ting, which is made with the old-fashioned 
netting-needle and a mesh-stick of the size of 
a lead pencil, is neatly arranged around the 
base of the cup, and assumes a most graceful 
shape by the weight of the bonbons. 


AT A TEA-PARTY given for the pleasure of 
a birthday club the hostess sliould, of course, 
know each guest’s birth-month, and the floral 
decorations for the tables should be arranged 
accordingly. An idea for place-cards is to 
use natural flowers instead of cards at each 
place, appropriate to the month of the guest. 


_ For souvenirs small sachets are in order, 


made of either linen or paper, embroidered 
or hand-painted with the right flower, and 
filled with the perfumed powder of the same 
blossom. 


A Four-LEAF CLOVER mounted on a 
white card and accompanied by a quotation 
makes a pretty and dainty place-card. The 
guest’s name may be 
written in one corner. 
A good way to paste the 
leaf on is to spread some 
mucilage over white 
paper, lay the pressed 
clover leaf on it a mo- 
ment, and then put it on 
the card. This insures 
a thin and even coating 
of mucilage on the card, which does not 
spread out under the edges. 





A Card for Good 
Fortune 


PINK VELVET PINCUSHIONS made in the 
shape of a heart would surely please the 
guests for souvenirs of an engagement 
luncheon. 
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May Luncheons and Social limes 


THE GIRL OF SMALL MEANS who wishes to 


have everything dainty and in good taste | 


when she gives any kind of entertainment 


‘Genius is only 
another name for 
99 
hard work 


may easily have place-cards for her dinner- | 


party if she is willing to take the trouble to | 
As she reads the current maga- | 


make them, 
zines let her be on the lookout for dainty 
little pictures of delicate outline. These may 


But you do not need 
‘to make hard work of 


be carefully cut out and with white mucilage | 


pasted to the 
plain white 
cards. Next a 
box of water- 
color paints is 
necessary. 
Then the pic- 
ture is very care- 





Paste Pictures on the 
Guest-Cards 


is to receive the 
place-card. 
nirs by those fortunate enough to receive them. 


POSSESSING SNAP-SHOT PICTURES of our 
guests, who were all old-time friends, we took 
great pleasure in preparing these place-cards. 
The cards themselves bore the date but no 
names. Mounted on these were erect fig- 
ures of noted characters with faces that were 
strangely familiar. 

We had two Elizabeths among our number, 
so one figure was copied from a Queen 
Elizabeth picture with the face of our taller 
Elizabeth cleverly pasted on. The other 
figure was copied from a magazine with 
Elizabeth's face pasted beneath. The card on 
which this figure stood was laid out likea 
miniature garden, with walks and posy-beds 
done in water-colors. And for fear some one 
might not see that this was a German garden 
in which our Elizabeth stood, a few “ Es ist 
verboten ’’ signs were sketched in. 

Maud’s pretty face looked out from under 
a torn hat-brim as she ‘‘ raked the meadows 
sweet with hay.’’ 

The laughing face of Harriet looked mer- 
rier than ever when pasted beneath the white 
hair with broad black ribbon, on a figure of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. A tiny log-cabin 
was sketched in one corner of this card. 
There were other names that did not so easily 
suggest to us their counterparts, but in his- 
tory or literature or in the well-known figures 
of the day we were able to find characteristic 
pictures that were sufficiently 
suggest the names even without the faces of 
our friends. 

The cards for the men were rather more 
difficult. William aspires to be literary and 
sv Shakespeare suited him well, and he was 
placed next to Queen Elizabeth. Edward, 
of course, represented King Edward, despite 
his smooth, thin face. Robert’s picture was 
pasted on a figure of Bobby Burns, and the 
lock of hair down over the forehead painted 
on, On the card were painted a “ tim’rous 
mousie ’’ and ‘‘ wee, crimson-tipped flower.’’ 

A Colonial hat quite hid where George’s 
face was pasted over that of the Father of His 
Country. 

The snap-shot pictures made more fun for 
our guests, but even without them the use 
of figures of well-known characters of the 
same names will be found very entertaining. 
These may be simply sketched on the cards 
themselves, but the effect is far more decora- 
tive if they are cut out and stand upon the 
cards. 


CHARMING AND PRETTY RECEPTACLES for 
ices may be made with a few cents’ worth of 
tissue-paper, if one possesses a set of glass 
sherbet-cups, preferably those with stems. 

Cut pieces of the tissue-paper to resemble 
the general shape of flower petals and paste 
them around the glass so 
that they will come about 
half an inch above the 
rim. Two or three rows 
of petals should be used 
for double flowers, while 
those like daffodils and 
tulips should have only 
one row. Petals for car- 
nations should be fringed: 
roses, tulips, etc., are left plain, just being 
cut in general conformity to the shape of the 
flower. Green paper is used to cover the 
stem of the glass and base and to form little 
green points extending up on the flower for 
the calyx. In this way one can have a set 
of cups to suit any color-scheme of decora- 
tion, and the paper may be easily washed off, 
leaving the glass ready for another party. 


For Serving Ices 


BirD PLACE-CARDS are easily made of 


fully painted, as | 
is also the name | 
of the guest who | 


These cards are saved as souve- | 


familiar to | 


working hard. 


Fit yourself for your 
work and hard work 
won't hurt you. 


Build up your vital en- 
ergy by eating Apitezo, 
the one delicious cereal 
that is as good for you as 
it is good to eat. 


Your health depends largely 
upon the kind of food you 
eat. Your system requires 
different kinds of nourishment. 


Apitezo js a perfectly bal- 
anced combination of pure 
cereals or grains, containing 
every food element in exactly 
the right proportionto giveyou 
health, strength and energy. 








also contains vegetable iron— 
the essential element for giv- 
ing renewed life to the blood, 
and through it to your brain, 
your nerves and your muscles. 


Apitezo eaten with milk or 
cream to suit your taste, gives 
you the varied nourishment nec- 
essary, by satisfying thoroughly 
every demand of your system. 


Apitezo is thoroughly cooked 
and ready to serve as it comes 
from the package. It is dainty 
and crisp, appetizing and satisfy- 
ing, with a delightful flavor that 


always smacks of “ more.” 


You will relish Apitezo for breakfast 
and for luncheon, Eat it daily for a 
month and you can actually see the 
results in your increased energy, in the 
snap and go you will put into your work. 


Children love Apitezo, and it is par- 
ticularly good for them, because the 
growth of the body depends upon the 
quality of the food—and Apitezo has 
all the qualities of the best foods. 

Apitezo enriches the blood with the very 


elements that go to the building up of both 
the brain-tissues and the body-tissues. 


square white cards, each one being decorated | 


in water-colors with a different kind of bird 
on a tree branch. 


A NEw IDEA IN PLACE-CARDs is to frame 


small water-color pictures of pretty girls in | 
narrow, gilt frames, and put one at each | 


place asasouvenir. The namesof the guests | 
may be printed in gold on strips of ribbon, 
and slipped under the frames outside of the | 
glass. 


A UNIQUE CENTREPIECE may be formed 
of a loose bunch of mignonette tied with a 
pale blue ribbon, resting in the centre of a sil- 
ver platter. Over this sprinkle many sweet 
violets. 


You can eat all the Apitezo you want with 
the positive knowledge that the weakest 
stomach can digest it easily, and that it will 
quicken you mentally and strengthen you 
physically. 


To suit individual preference, Apitezo is put 
up in two forms, Apitezo Biscuits, and Apitezo 
Grains ; the quality is the same in both. 


Apitezo ae 15c the package 


Apitezo Grains, 
10c the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Quaker Oats, Chicago, U. S. A. 


| 
| If your grocer does not sell Apitezo, write us. 
| 
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Eight Pretty Country Houses 


Showing How Much Can be Accomplished Through Good Taste, at a Reasonable Cost 


The graceful irregularity of this house near Moylan, Pennsylvania, is peculiarly striking. The 
native field stone and the weathered shingles blend agreeably with the rural landscape. Inside 
it is planned with skill and taste. It has eleven rooms and bath. Designed by Walter Smedley. 








A symmetrical design in which much dignity and character are cleverly expressed. The well- 
supported porches are effective and inviting. This house is built at Boonton, New Jersey, of 
clapboards, and contains sixteen rooms and four baths. Designed by Arthur D. Pickering. 
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; A most excellent and interesting cottage of nine rooms and bath at Summit, New Jersey. The 
: deeply projecting eaves give strength and individuality to the design. The construction is of 
clapboards and stucco, with half-timbered panels. Designed by William Allen Balch. 














“* Cranford,’’ a brick Colonial house in Germantown, Pennsylvania. It has the charm of dignity 
in its proportion, and is effective in its scholarly detail. The interior of fifteen rooms and 
three baths is thoroughly in harmony with the exterior. Designed by Arthur Stanley Cochran. 
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Here is an eloquent appeal for simplicity and peaceful beauty. This house is delightfully 
placed in the woods near Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, and is designed after the half-timbered 
English style. It has nine rooms and two baths. Designed by Newman, Woodward and Harris. 
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“Canterbury Keys,’’ a notable house at Wyoming, New Jersey, in the style of the stately 
Elizabethan period. The well-placed vines and flowers serve as an effective gradation from 
house to landscape. There are nine rooms and bath inside. Designed by Joy Wheeler Dow. 
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Artistic quaintness and pleasing lines are attained in this house at Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
The old-fashioned shutters, with pierced crescents, add a charm of their own. A simple interior 
arrangement shows twelve rooms and two baths. Designed by Barney and Chapman. 
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An admirably studied house at Roland Park, Maryland. In treatment it shows a distinet feeling 
for the Colonial and is unusually distinctive in the simple, classic lines of the entrance. The 
interior has twelve rooms and two baths. Designed by Wyatt and Ndlting. 
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HE month of May is typi- 
| fied in my early recollec- 

tions by a washing-day at 
grandmother’s. There was a 
pungent odor of cleanliness 
about the place exhaling from 
the lye-soap in the big gourd, 
and the walk from the kitchen 
door to the milkhouse was 
scoured to a rich cream color. 
The cinnamon rose-bush was in 
bloom, and the dazzling white- 
ness of the clothes on the line 
as they flapped against the deep 
blue sky, together with the long 
stretch of green, green grass that felt so good 
to one’s baré feet, made a combination of vivid 
coloring that hurt the eyes and made one wish 
to look away across the orchard, where there 
was a soft pink and white mist, to the woods, 
traced delicately in their early verdure. 


ax 


Grandmother, Resting on the Bench under 
the big sycamore tree, her arms bare and her 
hands pink and crinkled from long immer- 
sion in the suds, took me on her knee and 
told me about the laurel that must be bloom- 
ing in the mountains far away where her old 
home was. She said that no flower that 
blooms out here in this strange country can 
ever be so pretty as the mountain laurel, not 
even the cinnamon rose which I admired so 
much, or the May pinks down in the garden, 
freshly uncovered from their winter sleep and 
mingling their perfume with the scent of up- 
turned earth from the garden beds and cool, 
new paths, where it was an awesome delight 
to go pattering at twilight. The garden was 
a new world rediscovered, and all through 
the summer it would have its moods for us— 
its remoteness of sweet corn and pole-beans, 
its aristocratic retirements of sage and musk 
geranium and lavender, and fur in one corner 
its melancholy patch of hemp which grand- 
mother raised, partly for seed for the canary, 
partly to remind her of the hempfields she 
used to know in Old Virginia. 


ax 


The Big, Gray Farmhouse was sweet from 
top to bottom with the rejuvenation of spring. 
The girthing-striped rag carpet which grand- 
mother had woven was freshly laid over clean 
straw on the sitting-room floor. The sprigged 
muslin curtains at the parlor windows were 
beautifully laundered; the quilts had all been 
upon the line, washed or aired as was needed. 
They made a goodly array, filling up every 
available inch of line and running over upon 
the garden paling. Those on the paling were 
decidedly below the salt, plebeian nine-patch 
or four-patch. The aristocrats on the line 
had nothing to do with them. There was 
the Whig rose, the star pattern, the Irish 
chain, the ocean wave, the log cabin and other 
patterns whose names‘I have forgotten, be- 
sides the ‘‘ tufted ’’ counterpanes and spreads 
that great-grandmother had woven. 

Grandmother must have been very tired 
indeed that day, but she did not say so; 
she only told me about the laurel, and I re- 
membered it. 

I think it was from the blood of Old 
Virginia that I inherited the crude feeling for 
life that has been such a treasure to me 
through years which some people might call 
hard. 

aX 


Among the People of my blood who lived 
amid the green hills and blue mountains of 
the Shenandoah Valley there flourished the 
true type of the simple life. Charles Wagner 
failed to elucidate the simple life to the mind 
of the wayfaring man. The Scripture, as 
usual, hits the mark when it insinuates that 
the wayfaring man is likely to beafool. He 
is, and his manner of ‘‘ faring ’’ doesn’t indi- 
cate anything. He may betramping, or riding 
in his automobile or his private car. 

These valley people lived very heartily to 
the dayand hour. They relished life. They 
were not trying todoanything but live. The 
old walls that had sheltered their ancestors 
were devoid of ornament, the bare floors were 
polished by the feet of generations, the staunch 
old furniture was mellow with the tones of age. 
Fires in huge chimneys were dully smoulder- 
ing or springing to welcome beckonings at 
nightfall. There was no effort toward ele- 
gance. The people were the home. If you 
have ever known the air of such a place 
style and interior decoration will always 
seem cheap to you. It was what they lacked 
that made them fine. 


ox 


I. Hope the Reader will not take this as an 
epigram. I detest epigrams, and they have 
been so fashionable of late years. Our pop- 
ular fiction has bristled with the covert 
immorality of smart sayings. 

When I say that it is what we lack that 
makes us fine I mean that Life stands ever 
ready with her compensations for all of our 
losses. 

I love that stanza of Mrs. Browning’s: 


“In the pleasant orchard-closes 
: bless all our gains!’ say we; 
But ‘ May God biess all our losses!’ 


Better suits with our degree.” 


From these simple-hearted people, who 
lived so close to ‘‘ wind and sun and summer 
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rain,’’ I inherited God’s best blessing for all 
our losses—a keen taste for living. 

It was ona fourteenth of May —I remember 
the plum tree was in bloom, and the moon- 
light flooded our little village dooryard— 
when the boy and I vowed to marry as soon 
as we were rich enough. Later we decided 
to do it anyway and not wait to be rich 
enough. It was a dreadful mistake, as we 
found out later when there were some chil- 
dren with nobody but us to look after them. 
Man remains a child long after woman has 
come toarealizing sense of duty. My young 
husband—a Tom Sawyer village lad—had 
little taste for the ties of domesticity. 


ox 


There are Two Distinct Kinds of Men: do- 
mestic men and the other kind. The latter 
are pretty sure to be attractive to girls. 
They are likely to ride horses and carry guns 
and have dogs following them. 

I always wondered what became of the girl 
who ran away with Young Lochinvar. I 
warrant the quiet fellow who stood awkwardly 
by and let his bride be carried away would 
have made the better husband. ‘‘ A laggard 
in love and a dastard in war’’ is sure to be 
a good hand to do up the chores and dry 
the dishes and stay at home evenings. He 
will go to church with his wife, and set the 
hens, and run the clothes through the wringer, 
and tead aloud from the farm paper while 
she fashions garments for the little ones from 
the worn-out raiment of their elders. This 
is the domestic kind. 

At the risk of seeming unduly personal I 


may remark that my life-partner was the ~ 


other kind. He was a sportsman, a man of 
the streets and town, a man’s man in every 
sense of the word—and I was a mother, a 
child in years, but I had a world to make 
for my children, a castle to build—and how 
was I to build it unless I learned to make 
bricks without straw ? 


or 


In Former Articles I have spoken to women 
of the duty and pleasure of work; let me now 
remind them of the pleasure and duty of idle- 
ness. If I had not known how to loaf and 
when to be a vagabond J should have fallen 
by the wayside, or have grown old and hard- 
featured and bitter, with no relish for life 
and no heart for song and story. 

I know that city people believe they have 
all the advantages, but Iam sure that country- 
town people are the lords of the earth when it 
comes to good living. 

No matter how poor we are we are always 
in reach of luxuries. A clear fire, a fresh 
egg, a pitcher of sweet milk or of pure water 
—these may seem very unimportant things 
to the woman who wishes to broaden her life 
by moving to a city, but you narrow your 
life immensely when you dispense with any- 
thing sweet and natural that goes to sustain it. 


Ox 


My Instincts were Sharpened to the bodily 
needs of my children. I was like a tiger- 
mother when she says to Life: ‘‘ Give me 
something for those little cubs!’’ And I got 
it, because Life always obeys when you speak 
to her like that. 

But there was so much more besides food 
to be found for them. There was beauty and 
the joy of living, and the charm of world- 
lore, and the realm of the imaginary. Many 
mothers more fortunately situated than I was 
cannot find time to convey these things to 
their children. They have too many “ inter- 
ests.’’ 

I did heartily covet the grille-work and 
draperies that adorned my friends’ houses, 
but while they were busy cleaning them I 
found time to lie on the old faded lounge in 
our. little library and read Shakespeare or 
Poe, or go roaming off with the children to 
hunt spring flowers. 

We were always too poor to keep a horse, 
but we kept onze. You are up in the world 
when you own a horse, and if you have a dog 
you are sure of at least one faithful henchman 
for retinue. My children and I with our 
horse and dog made many triumphal pil- 
grimages through the world of May. I think 
our rank in the court of spring was fairly 
high, at least we never found any lack of 
welcome there, and always came home gar- 
landed and loaded with favors. 


ox 


My Friends Thousht I was atoning for my 
mistakes by making more. They felt I was 
not diligent enough and was inculcating in 
my children habits of idleness. 

Many of my friends had no children and 
were fairly insolent in their triumph over it, 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


but they know now that I lived 
in the sunshine of life while 
they toiled dully in the shadow. 

I wish I could impress upon 
women some understanding of 
the value of many things they 
are taught to discard. 


that they are all trying to fol- 
low the same lifeless model. 


they lose the very essence of 
life; and in doing so they 


often fling man back upon im- | 


morality, in his natural seeking 
for the primitive. Man instinctively reaches 
out for the primal mate —and too often she is 
not there. 


ar 


I Heartily Pity Women who have lived in | 
Some people | 


the narrow groove of ladyhood. 


may consider me coarse. It is true, my hands 


are not nice and I do laugh heartily, and | 


perhaps I do not ‘‘ appear ’’ quite well in fash- 


ionable society; but I believe the word coarse | 


is as often misused as any in the language. 


It seems to me that nothing coarsens a woman | 


like luxury. 

Some months ago I was dining at a fash- 
ionable hotel in a city when a couple entered 
the room and sat down at an adjoining table. 
They were people who “ lived’’ at the hotel. 
I saw at once that they belonged to the 
‘* fortunate ’’ class—one could tell by the cut 
of their clothes, the diamond rings that fairly 
stiffened the woman’s pudgy fingers, the 
man’s air of deadly boredom, and the woman’s 
hostile countenance. She bestowed a casual 
ferocity on my old-fashioned sleeves out of 
the supply of scorn she seemed to carry on 
hand. 
the unwholesome stoutness of her figure be- 


The | 
great trouble with women is | 


In their passion for refinement | 


The puffy circles under her eyes and | 


tokened the stupid ease of the woman who | 


‘* doesn’t have to work.’’ 


There was some terrapin on the bill-of-fare | 


—I think it was not genuine — and the couple 
discussed its merits in the dead-alive fashion 


common to the rich man and his wife, who are | 


astute with the fashionable necessity of ex- 
purgating from their conversation any hint of 
originality or possible interest. 

I did wish I could tell them about the time 


I killed the turtle, and how much better it | 


was than what they were eating. 


ox 


My Husband Has a Habit of bringing home 
his minnow bucket and leaving it on the back 


porch for me to explore after supper is over | 


and he has flown to town with its cheerful 
freedom from domestic cares. Whatever I 
find there is mine to do as I like with, be it 
an eel, a bullfrog or a mess of pretty black 
bass. Many a spring evening has found me 
in the back lot taking the scales off the fish 
while the children danced about in impatience 
for the bladders to sail for boats, and the cats 
contested claims for the heads. This time it 
was a great big turtle—and it was alive. I 
shut the children and cats up in the kitchen 
and gave my undivided attention to the turtle, 
for I had never dressed one before. 

The fat woman with the rings would have 
fainted dead away if she had seen me dis- 
patch that turtle and split its shell open 
with the hatchet. But I knew how real ter- 
rapin tasted and she did not, and as I ob- 
served her I suddenly knew that there were 


such a lot of things that I knew which she | 


did not, and I was glad of it! 
ox 


In Reviewing a Period of My Life which is | 


closed now, since the children are gone away, 
I am conscious of a distinct charm in the 
living of it, with all its hardships and heart- 
aches. 

I believe I can tell women what that charm 
was and that they may profit by it. It was 
variety. Whenever it was possible I sub- 
mitted to the mood. I kept up an armed 
neutrality with Duty and never allowed her 
to get the better of me. 
anybody’s lead. I lived my own life. If I 
wished to ride a horse, or to play a game, or 
to go wading in the creek with the children I 
always did it. 

I never strained my eyesight or racked my 
nerves trying to arrive at small perfections. 
I avoided rivalries and emulations. In short, 
I lived. 

or 


The Other Evening the Boy—he is forty- 
six years old now and has scarcely a wrinkle 
on his face—hung up his hat and coat and 
sat down to spend the evening at home. It 
was chilly and I had started a little fire on 
the hearth. We looked at each other, and 
the tears sprang up in our eyes because the 
children are gone— and because 

I felt like quoting these lines to him— but 
I didn’t: 

** When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down: 
Creep home, and take your piace there, 
The spent and maimed among: 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young.” 
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These interiors 
designed by the 
Sanitas Department of Interior Decoration. 


WALL COVERING 
Brought Down-to-Date 


One can’t help liking Sanitas. It is so fresh 
and clean and sanitary. It comes in all the 
beautiful patterns of good wall paper, in sub- 
dued tones and rich shadings, yet it doesn’t 
crack, is dust proof, cannot discolor and will not 
fade. Finger marks and stains, you simply 
wipe off with a dam cloth. 


Spring Papering Suggestions 
Let us suggest artistic treatment of your 
rooms for the Spring re-papering. State the 
eneral character of the rooms and let our Art 
Yepartment send you pencil sketches suggesting 
decorations in Sanitas. Samples and sketches 
are sent entirely free. 


SANITAS Looks Like Wall Paper — 
Good Wall Paper — and It Costs No More 


Sanitas is printed on a cloth foundation 
in non-fading oil colors. It comes in all 
the soft rich tones, and beautiful color- 
ings of good wall paper, also in glazed 
tile designs ; it is hung like wall paper 
and costs no more. It will not crack nor 
peel, cannot fade, stain nor discolor. 


A Damp Cloth CLEANS SANITAS Perfectly 


To see Sanitas in use is to use it yourself. You 
can’t help liking Sanitas. 
For sketches and samples write to 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
318 Broadway, New York 


MERITAS 


Every piece of tableoil cloth 
that is guaranteed bears 
this name and trade-mark. 

Look for it — buy the only table 
oil cloth that’s guaranteed to be 
crack proof and durable. 

Costs no more than unknown 
makes sold without a guarantee. 

















Write for samples and suggestions 
Sor new uses. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
318 Broadway New York City 














Cut Glass 


Is always in good taste. Itistothe 
table what diamonds are to the 
evening toilet,—The Finishing 











Touch. It beautifies the table as 
nothing else can. Silver shines, 
but real Cut Glass sparkles. 

It is a proper present for any occasion, 
— Wedding, Birthday or Anniversary. 

Here is a suggestion for an elegant in- 
expensive gift. Something genuine. Its 
worth is never questioned, A Cut Glass 
Sugar Bowl and Cream Pitcher. Both 
sent to ony address, charges prepaid, for 
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(Est. 1837. The oldest store in Chicago) 
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A Man’s Answer to a Man 
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By the Author of “Her Brother's Letters” 


F THE hundreds of letters that have come to me 
C) from men, as the result of my series of ‘‘ Her 

Brother’s Letters,’ none has interested me so 
much as those that have touched upon the subject which 
the letter following deals with. And it is a privilege I 
much esteem that I am permitted by the editors of THE 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL to print this letter— merely a 
very good type of many similar ones—and my answer 
thereto. If I am too plain in what I say it must not be 
forgotten that a plain subject lies before me, and a subject 
vital to every young man. 


HIS is the letter I have chosen to answer. It is worth 
reading because it presents the subject clearly and yet 
with decent reserve: 

“Thave read with considerable interest ‘Her Brother’s 
Letters.’ The last one (that in December) in particular 
interested me, possibly for the reason that a portion of it 
came pretty close to home. I do not wish to deny or ques- 
tion your assertion that men should come to girls ‘just as 
they want and expect a girl to come to them,’ for I am in- 
clined to the opinion that you are right, though I am one 
of the many who have contributed to the wild-oats crop. 

‘But I cannot help wondering if there aren’t some few 
things to be said for the young fellows who, like myself, may 
have been reared by good mothers, who deep in their hearts 
honor and respect a pure, sweet woman, who are not natu- 
rally bad, and yet who will sometimes allow the ‘ other 
side’ of themselves to gain the ascendency for a time. I 
know that the ‘ I’m-no-worse-than-other-fellows ’ argument 
sounds pitiably weak when brought forth as an excuse for 
such things, but the thought in the mind of a young fellow 
that all or ‘most men do’ has lots to do sometimes with 
his giving way, especially as he is apt to look rather 
lightly upon the reward of virtue when he sees many other 
men eschew any possible chance of such reward anid yet 
seem to lose little or nothing of their standing in the world. 

** Most young men who have been very much in the world 
know to what topics the conversation of men will drift most 
often, even sometimes on the very heels of first acquaint- 
ance, and in what a matter-of-fact way. Ina novel by one of 
our foremost writers, now running in one of our greatest 
weeklies, one of the characters, a young man of the South, 
exceptionally clean-minded and of high ideals, is made to 
say, ‘I’m not ‘‘ innocent’ in the least. You’ll find we’re all 
men here, just as much as any men in the North you could 
pick out. But we gentlemen down here, when we wish a 
certain atmosphere and all that, have always been accus- 
tomed to seek the ‘‘ demi-monde.’’’ 

“In another novel, algo by a prominent writer and a war 
correspondent as well, the hero, a virile, strong-headed 
chap who is pictured as every inch a man, has by his own 
comieasian ‘done everything’; and this confession is made 
to the young girl he hopes to marry and whom in the end 
he does make his wife. 

“Do not all these things influence the average young 
fellow, whose instificts may be gentlemanly, in the belief 
that society is rather inclined as a whole to be tolerant 
toward the young man who is ‘ having his fling,’ expecting 
it of him as a matter of course, and thinking none the 
worse of him for it? 

* Isn’t it true that a young man who mingles much with 
men and women, or reads our novels, will come in the 
course of time to see that virtue in a single man is hardly 
expected? If the feminine half of our society demanded 
the same of a man that the men demand of them, would 
not the men as a rule meet the demand, and such a letter 
as yours not have the power to make so many of us smart?” 


F COURSE, all this is merely saying that what a man 

can do, with a certain stretch of conscience, a woman 
can not and must not do. It is the old, old idea that so- 
ciety condones in a man what it condemns in a woman. 
That is, in a sense, true: no one can gainsay it. That 
the law itself will, in a police ‘‘ raid,’’ dismiss the men 
with a reprimand the following morning and imprison the 
women is a spectacle that is constantly shown us in our 
newspapers. Butis it fair? Is it what we know today as 
the ‘‘ square deal’’? To me it is infernally unfair. 

I am not one of those men who believe that what is 
called the ‘‘ social evil’’ in our cities should be stamped 
out. I have traveled too much and seen too much of life 
from every point of view to hug such a delusion. But 
because such a social evil exists must I make myself part 
of it? Because there is a grogshop on the corner of the 
street where I live, and another on the corner of the street 
where I work, must I go into the one or the other? 
Because other men get drunk must I get drunk? Because 
I know where there is an opium-joint must I go and smoke 
the pipe ? Because a social evil exists must I make it a 
personal condition in myself? I think not. If society 
condones, or will condone, or blink at, or wink at, if you 
choose, something which my sense of fairness, of decency, 
of self-respect tells me is not square, is that any excuse 
for my doing it? If other men commit a wrong does that 
make it right for me todo it? What matters it to me what 
other men do? My conscience is mine: my self-respect is 
mine: my principles are my own—mine to guide me, 
ME, ME. Does it seem right, square, honest, to me ? 
That is the only question for me to settle! 

I do not say that there should be an equal social law for 
men and women alike. Although I believe it would be 
the only square thing, nevertheless I am not in the busi- 
ness of making laws for others. [ have enough to do to 





NOTE — It should be distinctly understood by our readers and correspond- 
ents that this article cannot be made the basis for any further treatment 
of the subject therein presented. This magazine isnot the place for such a 
discussion. The curious. fact, however, that this i probably 
read by more young men than any periodical published, has seemed to make 
it not only permissible, but wise, that this single treatment of this vital 
subject should be here presented. 





as I have always believed, that the same decent code of 
conduct that applies to my sister applies to me, and | can- 
not see it in any other way. If other men see it in another 
light that is their affair. This is not living, perhaps, 
according to the spirit that I am my brother’s keeper. 
But I see very little room in this life for theory: to me it 
is a living, burning ‘‘ condition that confronts’’ me, and 
it is first and foremost up to me to keep my own life clean; 
letting the other fellow not shift for himself, no; helping 
him when I can, and giving him a lift when he needs it 
and when I can give it to him. But my rule has been 
first to see that my own doorstep is clean before I begin 
to hother about other people’s doorsteps. And I have 
never seen a time yet when looking after my own door- 
step hasn’t kept me tolerably busy. 


F COURSE, I know all that men say on this question: 

the evasions they bring to ease their consciences, or 
to try to; the supposed human needs, and all that. This 
one fact, nevertheless, remains: of all the men I know, the 
best of them —lI mean now the biggest of them —the men 
who are men, when we have talked as men will occasion- 
ally talk, have confided to me that they have never found 
any valid excuse for ‘‘ having their fling.’’ There are 
notions, of course, to the contrary, heaps of them, and 
some of them the more dangerous because they seem to 
be backed by medical authorities. But I have never yet 
run these notions to the ground—and I have run a few of 
them down—without finding, in the last analysis, that 
they are notions and purely that, without a single solid 
foundation-stone to give them the slightest basis. It is not 
disrespect, but simply the common truth, to say that mis- 
taken masculine notions can and do find receptive soil in 
the medical mind as well as in the legal mind, or any 
other kind of mentality. That a man is a physician does 
not make him any the more fit to be my moral guide, 
except when I digress from morality to endanger my phys- 
ical self. And it must, indeed, be a man of great medical 
understanding who could tell me, and prove it, that a 
decent life in a man is incompatible with his best and 
wisest human self. 

Nor can I see the slightest common-sense in the argu- 
ment that a young féllow may lapse because it is 
‘‘expected’’ of him, or that he will get no credit for 
abstaining if he doesn’t. In the first place, it isn’t ‘‘ ex- 
pected’’ of him. Onthecontrary, it is distinctly expected 
of him that he will lead a clean and decent life, and he 
should expect it of himself if no one else expects it. And 
as to getting ‘‘ credit’’ for it, men do not lead honorable 
lives for the sake of getting credit for it: for the sake of 
winning applause. They do it for themselves: for their 
own self-respect: for their own inner satisfaction, that they 
may be true to themselves and to the best that is within 
them. It is their very silence of decency that is often 
misconstrued into a veiled inference of indecency. The 
men who live lives as decent men’s lives should be lived 
do not talk of the fact as an achievement: they live their 
lives and let it go at that. Asa matter of fact, however, 
men do give a young fellow credit if he lives a decent 
life, and they know it far oftener than he thinks they do. 
‘Only they don’t talk about it. To decent men decency is 
a thing that is taken for granted, and there is always an 
indefinable atmosphere, an unseen bond, one might say, 
that draws a young man leading a decent life toward men 
who have lived as he is living. ‘‘ Birds of a feather flock 
together ’’ is as true of people of high principles as it is of 
the kind to whom the truism is more popularly applied. 


EN who have a single standard of honor in their lives 

are far more numerous than the average young fellow 
generally supposes, and he need never share the delusion 
that if he lives a decent and clean life he will find himself 
apart from other men—except the men from whom it is 
always a distinctionto be apart. A young fellow is always 
known by his true colors. That need never give him a 
moment’s worry. Adherence to the very highest princi- 
ples always reflects itself in a young fellow’s life, and 
always counts with himself as well as with others. For 
what is called ‘‘ sowing wild oats’’ is nothing more or 
less than self-degradation to any young chap. That at 
twenty-five or thirty he has passed through a siege does 
not make him, or any man, one particle more of a man. 
What it does do is to make him just so much less of a 
man. It doesn’t mean a broader view of life to have ex- 
perienced certain phases of it: it means a dwarfing of his 
views. And he realizes this afterward. For the ‘‘ life’’ 
that has had glitter for him in youth becomes a repel- 
lent remembrance to him as a man. The reputation and 
power that come of right living are what the man of from 
forty to seventy covets, and nothing but the well-spent 
years of early life can assure these. 

I haven’t put up impossible ideals in what I have said. 
For a man to live a decent life isn’t to live up in the 
clouds, or with his feet far from the earth, or to be a 
‘‘ninny’’ or a ‘‘sissy.’’ It is simply to be a man, nothing 
more or nothing less. And there are scores of chaps who 
can say, with honesty, what a friend of mine said at his 
wedding breakfast; he lifted a glass and drank a toast 
which gave a momentary shock to his bride and their 
guests, but behind which lay a significance unexpressed 
and yet understood by every man: big and fine and clear, 

“ Here’s to the happiest years of my life, 


Spent in the arms of another man’s wife: 
My mother!” 
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The Things of Girls 


O MANY of 
you write 
to ask if l 


think it is im- 
portant that agirl 
should be popu- 
lar. A cheap popularity is certainly not 
worth anybody’s while, but I do think that all 
of us, as girls, may wish to be popular in the 
best sense, and not feel any prick of vain con- 
science about it either. For my part I think 
it is a very wholesome and girlish ambition. 

But how to attain popularity? Well, first 
of all, I think we have got to be kind; yes, 
that more than anything else. Every one 
knows that to be popular a girl must be tact- 
ful, and tact is nothing in the world but kind- 
ness, you know—kindness in big and little 
things, and most especially in little ones. 

But kindness is not the only thing. I 
know plenty of kind girls who are still not 
popular. We have to be self-forgetful as 
well. Some of us do have such a hard time 
forgetting about ourselves. 


The Self-Conscious Girl 


HYNESS and self-consciousness are not to 
be lightly blamed or laughed at. They 
are serious matters, and they plague hundreds 
of girls; but they can be dealt with and con- 
~ quered. Theshy girl can become the popular 
girl if she is willing ; 7 
Some people think that a shy girl ought to 
keep on going out among people, again and 
again, until the shyness wears off. But I 
think this is a difficult and unhappy way, and 
it may take years for the shyness to wear off, 
or it may never wear away at all. I would 
advise, instead, that any morbidly self- 
conscious girl stay out of society almost alto- 
gether for a while. Let her devote herself, 
instead, to some definite work that will take 
her out of herself. For instance, I know of 
a shy girl who got up a sewing class for 
two or three poor little children. For a few 
hours each week she tried to forget herself 
entirely in their simple little interests. It 
was difficult at first. She once ysaid to me: 
“Truly, I would rather face three cannon 
than those three little children. I am posi- 
tively afraid of them. I do not know what to 
do with them.’’ But by-and-by it got easier. 
She became keenly interested in the children. 
She told them fairy-tales, she played games 
with them; she won their love; she got them 
to tell her about themselves, their dolls, their 
little home interests. Gradually she was 
learning confidence; little by little she was 
learning to forget herself. ‘‘ You do not 
know how different I feei!’’ she said to me 
later. ‘' Those children have taught me con- 
fidence, they have taught me to express 
myself and to show my interest. And now, 
whenever I can, I practice these things that 
I have learned; I practice on all the trades- 
people: the grocery boy, the butcher’s boy, 
the old apple-woman—-I have something to 
say to all of them. I am interested in them 
and I let them’see it.. Those children have 
taught me to love human nature, and I show 
my love for it whenever I can. I know just 
how the old apple-woman came to be so poor, 
and what she does for her rheumatism; I 
know that the butcher’s boy means to have a 
store of his Own some day; and he is going 
to marry the shoemaker’s daughter; and I 
have promised to teach her to embroider! ”’ 
She was indeed like a different girl, and life 
was a new thing to her. 


The Unpopular Girl’s Mistake 


HE shy girl is apt to make the great mis- 
take of thinking she is not needed. Now 
other people always need us, whether we 
think so or not. Everybody needs some one 
to call out his or her best. Weall have need 
of some one generously to understand us— 
try to be this somebody to those you meet. 
Let it be your whole concern to bring out the 
best in people. Try tosympathize with them 
and understand them. 
I have a little notebook calendar. In this 
I make, each day, a little note of things to be 
done—perhaps it is only a letter written, a 
visit paid, a good book shared, a flower 
carried to some sick child, or a fairy-book 
read to a well one; but it is always something 
that will put me in touch with the lives of 
others, something to make me, each day, enter 
into the life and interests of some one else. 


Learn to Express Yourself 


LL of us need to learn to express ourselves. 
We so often leave our finest feelings and 
sympathies unspoken. We reserve ourspeech 
for the most trivial.instead of the most im- 
portant matters. We chatter on easily enough 
on unimportant subjects;-but when it comes 
to expressing a real sympathy, or putting a 
noble feeling into words, or telling our fellow- 
beings that we appreciate and love and 
Uhderstand them, we have no words and no 
voice for such things. 

Did you ever consider that our relationship 
to other human beings is the one and always 
important thing in our lives, and that without 
# we are mere flesh and bones; that without 
it the souls in us do not count at all? Make 
your relationships with others as fine as you 
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can today. If you feel a kindness try to ex- 
press it. Every relation that we have to the 
lives of others is important to us and full of 
meaning. The way you meet a little child 
today, the way you greet a friend—whether 
simply and earnestly, or shallowly and in- 
sincerely —these things are of importance 
now. Each day as you live it is making or 
unmaking your popularity. Every day sees 
a little of the future woven for each of us. 


Your Manner and Your Manners 


ANNER and manners are constantly in 

the making, too. This is notatask that 
can be finished and laid aside, but one that 
must be taken up again and again, and is, 
indeed, never wholly finished. 

When you give a stranger a warm welcome, 
when you soothe a little child’s sorrow, when 
you encourage an old man to talk to you of 
his youth, or a young man to share with you 
his hopes and best ideals, you are learning 
and practicing good manners. 

It is, perhaps, through contact with chil- 
dren that we learn most readily the simple 
lessons of ease and graciousness. When you 
win the approval and trust of little children 
you are winning for yourself gentleness and 
refinement as well. 

Then, too, a girl learns so much by win- 
ning the love and trust of girls of her own age 
and set. 

Some of you write me that you find it diffi- 
cult to make friends with girls; that those 
you are thrown with do not appeal to you. 
Perhaps they are not quite fine enough, quite 
sensitive enough. Never mind!—they are 
girls! Human nature is much the same the 
world over. If you knew them better I think 
you would find in these girls very much the 
same girlish longings and ambitions that are 
to be found in girls the world over. Many of 
them live very much the same thought-life 
that you live, and dream very much as you 
dream, but they are shy about sharing these 
things, just as you are. 

Be on the alert for fine things in everybody, 
and I promise you you will not have to wait 
long to find them. We all gotiptoeing about 
so shyly in each other’s lives, like a set of 
frightened children! Yet I always go witha 
surer step into the lives of other girls when 
I remember that most of these girls of my own 
age long for just the things I long for—hap- 
piness, success, love and the beauties of life. 
Believe me, these girls are, at heart, your 
companions, too, though you may never dis- 
cover it. 

Make it a rule to have a part each day in 
the life and ideals and joys and troubles of 
some girl of your own set. The girl who is 
not popular with girls, or who does not espe- 
cially care to be popular with them, is not the 
altogether fine, all-around girl. 


The Popular Girl and Her Men Friends 


HE girl who is genuinely popular with 

men (and in the best sense) must be a girl 
of fine sympathy and wide understanding. 
It is neither the fate nor the privilege of shal- 
low or selfish girls to understand men, nor to 
share their ideais, nor to be good comrades 
with them. 

The shallow girl judges almost entirely by 
outward appearances. She generally mis- 
judges men. Here is one who she judges to 
be conceited and content with himself — per- 
haps something of a bore. The sensitive, 
understanding girl senses some fineness in 
the same man. However well he may keep 
them out of sight, she believes every man to 
have ideals and purposes, and ambitions and 
beliefs worth sharing. When she meets a 
man she takes it for granted that he is human 
like herself; that he has failed at times, or 
won success, just as she has; that he has had 
his moments of assurance and his moments 
of discouragement quite like other people. 
Somehow, by simple tact and kindness, she 
lets aman know this. And somehow he be- 
lieves in her, and trusts her to understand 
him. He knows she has high ideals, but he 
knows, too, that she is patient and is slow to 
judge others: High ideals and patience and 
broad-mindedness are the keys to a girl’s 
popularity with men. It may take greater 


gentleness, great- 
er tolerance and 
many-sidedness 
to be popular with 
men than with 
women, but the 
rewards are rich. I know of no greater honor 
that can come to a girl than to have a man 
say to her in all earnestness: ‘‘ Whatever 
good I have accomplished, or may accomplish, 
I owe to your influence and your sympathy.’’ 
This is said to the truly popular girl, and 
not only by one man. Such honors do not 
come with cheap popularity. 


A Girl's Attitude Toward Older People 


BELIEVE a girl should be popular with old 

people as well as with young. It is not 
always easy to make friends with old people? 
Some of them are very narrow and very preju- 
diced? Yes, that is true. 
when they were young they wanted to be 
liked, too, but they went about it the wrong 
way. They were anxious, just as you are, to 
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That is because | 


be popular, but they never succeeded in loving | 


people quite enough. 


Then, too, some older people do not quite | 


trust you and me to understand them. 


Perhaps the old lady yonder is reserved and | 


silent because to her you and I seem young 
and inexperienced. Yet she was a girl once! 
I never forget the wonder of that. It isa 
bond between her and us. Once she met, 
just as we are meeting, the eighteenth or 


twentieth or twenty-fifth year of life, with all | 
that year’s hopes and perplexities and plans | 


for the future. You think you are wiser than 
she. That is a common fault of our youth. 
Yet perhaps, as she sits there so quietly, she 
might tell you tales which would startle even 
you, with their vivid joy and passion and 
sorrow. This very day, that you and I are 
living so lightly, may mean to her a host of 
memories too sacred to talk about; tomorrow, 
which will mean to us some slight pleasure 
or duty or trifling engagement, may celebrate 
in her mind some sacrifice or duty of long ago, 
greater than you or I can yet understand. 
Try to forget yourself, and to enter into her 
life. Perhaps, if you are very understanding, 


she may let you go back into her youth with | 


her a little way; and then you may go into 
her old age with her as well. 


A Popular Girl Wants All to Love Her 
HE truly popular girl is not content to be 


popular with any single class or age. She | 


will want little children, young men and girls 
of her own age, old men and women, and in 
all walks of life, to love her. 

** But,’’ one of you writes me, ‘‘ I am often 
rebuffed. And I cannot stand that! ”’ 

Well, when Iam rebuffed, then I count that 
I have made a failure, that is all, and must 
try again. In learning to love and be loved 
we must not make a bargain: so much love 
and understanding given — so much in return. 
We must be willing to give in some places 
where there is no return. The people who 
rebuff us are very apt to be simply those 
people who, from one cause or another, have 
lost faith in their fellows. So, after all, we 
need to be evena little more patient and tact- 
ful with them than with the rest. 

Some of you want to know about the very 
beginnings of popularity. Some of you would 
like to know how to acquire pretty manners. 

One girl writes me: 


‘IT am just hopelessly unpopular! If I only knew 
what to talk about at an evening party! I think if I 
had a book of anecdotes or conversation it might help. 
And, oh, dear, if I could only make myself look more 
attractive!" 

You may think this a very foolish letter, 
but I neither misunderstand nor laugh at it. 
This girl is honestly puzzled. She longs to 
be liked, quite as you and I do, but she has 
chosen the wrong way to go about it. She 
does not dream that a simple way to popu- 
larity is open to her, as it is to all of us, and 
that that way is just to be human and loving. 
There is no other lasting way to be popular 
with human beings. As to how to make one’s 
self more attractive here is our own Emerson 
answering us: ‘‘ There is no beautifier of 
complexion or form or behavior’ (and by 
‘“behavior’’ he means manners, of course) 
‘like the wish to scatter joy and not pain 
about us.’’ 


Courtesy Can be Acquired Everywhere 


O NOT wait until you get into a drawing- 
room to earn or practice good manners. 
¢The popular girl, the sensitive girl is always 
acquiring courtesy and love and good man- 
ners. She learns them in the hurly-burly of 
the street ; she learns them in office or factory ; 
she learns them in the quiet of her own home. 
She is sensitive to beauty; she learns a cer- 
tain measure of grace and graciousness from 
a flowering apple-branch. She is awake to 
goodness and good-fellowship. She learns 
kindness and generousness from a dog that 
licks her hand. She acquires nobility of 
bearing and beauty of manner from Nature. 

I want to thank you again this month for 
all your letters. I love to get them, so write 
when you feel like it. I am glad to share 
your questions and to help when I ean. 


| fortable shoe. 











Did you 
ever walk 
in 
wooden shoes? 


The ordinary shoe hurts for the very 
same reason wooden shoes do. 

Instead of bending with the foot the sole 
of the shoe rwés against the ball of the 
foot at every step. 

It is this constant irritation that makes 
the feet burn, throb, ache. Think of this 
strain on the nerves day after day! 

Here is a shoe with a sole heavy enough 
for outdoor wear but flexid/e. 

The sole of the Red Cross Shoe 





“bends 
with 
the foot , 


The sole of the Red Cross is made of 
specially tanned leather, so supple that 
it follows every movement of the foot. 

It needs no breaking in. It is com- 
fortable as an ‘*old shoe’’ from the first. 

It is so light and cool that it leaves no 
excuse for wearing thin soles and it sup- 
ports the foot delightfully. 

The heel, made of the same buoyant 
leather (with stitched top), acts like a 
cushion in taking the jar off the spine. 

One woman writes: ‘*I never wore such a com- 
I feel as if 1 was walking on air.’’ 

With pertect comfort the Red Cross 
Shoe has sty/e; it is made in all lasts from 
‘*common sense’’ to most fashionable. 

The Red Cross saves every woman’s 
strength. If you are a woman of active 
interests or if your feet are sensitive or tire 
easily you will find the Red Cross an in- 
describable comfort. 

Our booklet «¢ Women To-day ”’ shows 
the importance of foot comfort to health. 
Write for this book to-day. 


This trade-mark with the name 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. is stamped 
on the sole. Leading dealers have 
the Red Cross. If yours hasn’t 
order direct from us. Imitations 
have neither the comfort, style nor 
wearing qualities of the genuine. Oxfords, $3.00 
and $3.50; High Shoes, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


818-828\ Sycamore St., Cincinnati. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


Pretty Girl Papers 


The Making of a Beautiful Mouth 


LTHOUGH we must accept, at the start, 
A the features that Nature has given us, 
be it known for our comfort that the 
mouth is essentially self-made. It has been 
called the visible seat of the emotions. Even 
the eyes have not the gift of smiling to nearly 
such a degree as the mouth possesses. Take 
the picture of a face with a sad expression 
and paste over the depressed lines of the 
mouth smiling lips. The entire expression 
of the face is changed at once, although the 
eyes themselves have not been altered. The 
delicacy of expression and the infinite shades 
of meaning that play about a beautiful mouth 
are our inheritance through generations of 
civilized ancestors. 

The muscles of the animal’s mouth are used 
for sucking and chewing. There is evena 
greater difference between the mouth of the 
animal and that of man than there is between 
the animal’s forefoot and the human hand. 

Muscles must be exercised before they be- 
come adept in any function. In vain would 
we look to the savage for expressions of 
emotions which are alien to him. The mus- 
cles of his mouth are not trained to express 
the tenderness and refinement which are such 
intimate parts of our lives. 


HE German philosopher, Kant, in his ad- 

vice to parents, says: ‘‘ Children, espe- 
cially girls, must be accustomed early tosmile 
in a frank, unconstrained manner; for the 
cheerfulness and animation of the features 
gradually leave an impression on the mind 
itself, and thus create a disposition toward 
gayety, amiableness and sociability, 
which lay an early foundation for the 
virtue of benevolence.’’ 

The reflex effect of smiling is easily 
tested whenever you feel especially 
irritable or blue. Persevere in turn- 
ing up the corners of the mouth at such 
a time, either by working the muscles 
voluntarily, or by coaxing them by 
means of the fingers. A natural smile 
will come in spite of your disturb- 
ance, and the clouds will begin to 
chase themselves out of your mental 
horizon. s 

The other evening when dining out 
I was extremely impressed with the 
power of beauty which lies in mere 
expression. I met a middle-aged 
woman whose every feature was com- 
monplace, even to an ugly shade of red 
hair. But the fascination of her face 
grew upon me irresistibly until I fell 
to analyzing its cause. This was her smile, 
which expressed such intelligence, such a keen 
sense of humor, and, above all, such sweetness 
and such a charitable attitude to all mankind, 
that I was won in spite of my first impressions. 


UST as a continual frown of discontent will 
result in ineradicable wrinkles, which even 

massage cannot smooth out, so, fortunately 
for all of us, amiable, wholesome thoughts 
will exercise the ‘‘ pleasant muscles’’ until 
the mouth becomes curved into sweet and 
winsome lines, and the inheritance of unde- 
sirable contours will melt away in our 
individual expression, for ‘‘ form is merely 
crystallized expression.’’ 

Ruskin says: ‘‘ There is not any virtue the 
exercise of which, even momentarily, will not 
impress a new fairness upor the features.’’ 

It is said that German women, who are de- 
voted to music and to Nature, more frequently 
have good mouths than those women of other 
nationalities among whom personal beauty is 
more cominon., 

The girl who is bent on making her mouth 
beautiful should not fall into the error of as- 
suming a continuous grin. Muscles which 
are always on the stretch finally lose their 
original contour, and distortion and wrinkles 
result. 

The inane giggling, in which so many young 
girls thoughtlessly indulge, is an enemy to 
beautiful facial expression. 
The emptiness of such a habit, I 
feel sure, reacts upon the brain. 

The Persian philosopher, 
Sadi, says: ‘‘ The mouth is 
a grotto where 
pearls are price- 
less.’’ 

There is a 
solid founda- 
tion to that old 









“A Good Mouth-Wash is a 

Necessity ” tale about the 

blind man who 

said that he felt sure that one of his acquaint- 

ances who was continually laughing must 
have a set of beautiful teeth. 


NE might think, from the appearance of 

some teeth, that they were accorded by 
their possessors an unimportant position in the 
scale of beauty. Yet the expression of many 
a face is vulgarized by uncared-for or neg- 
lected teeth. Not only the appearance of 
the teeth counts in the sum-total of beauty, 
but also the manner of exposing them. Gums 
were not made for exhibition, and the girl 
who smiles so carelessly that she raises her 
upper lip nearly to its attachment needs to 





“When You 
Feel Blue, 
Coax Up a 
Smile” 


By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Drawings by Marian Stoll and Ella S. Tiel 


study before the mirror 
till she can smile without 
making her friends think 
of a savage. 

The care of the teeth 
can never be taken in 
hand at too early an age. 
Neglect in infancy does 
“The Mouth Be- not huld as an excuse in 

comes Curved into later years. So much of 
Winsome Lines” health and beautydepends 
upon the condition of the 
teeth that their pregervation should be a matter 
of great concern. The shape of the jaws, and 
so of the face on the side of beauty, and the 
digestion of the food on the part of health, 
hark back to the teeth as a starting-point. 





GERMAN scholar, who has spent much 
time on this subject, has examined a great 
many people among the industrial and work- 
ing classes. He has found dental decay to 
such a degree in the teeth of the bakers that 
he has been able in many cases before asking 
the occupation of the patient to tell it him- 
self from the condition of the teeth. He 
states that no other class of people could 
compare in this respect to the bakers except- 
ing a few children of confectioners. The 
acids which result from the fermentation of 
starch in the mouth are as injurious to the 
teeth as are those which are formed from 
sugar. Scientists have proved by experi- 
ments that saliva at blood temperature which 
contains starch forms as much acid in as short 
a time as does saliva containing sugar. 
Indeed, it has been found that saliva con- 
taining both bread and potato produces more 
acid, and that in a shorter time, than 
an equal quantity of saliva to which 
sugar has been added. One could 
not conceive of keeping meat fresh by 
leaving it for some time in a cup of 
saliva which was maintained at blood 
heat. But every time that we fail to 
cleanse the teeth after eating, or even 
nibbling, we are doing the same thing, 
as far as results are concerned. 


OT only is it a necessity to keep 
the teeth and mouth as clean and 
sweet as possible in order to avoid 
dental decay, but for another reason 
even more potent — that of the general 
health. The mouth is the ‘‘ portal of 
entry’’ for a great many diseases. It 
is a most common occurrence for phy- 
sicians who make careful examina- 
tions of the microbes which are in 
the mouths of perfectly healthy people 
to find among them those which cause diph- 
theria, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and many 
others which are known to be the cause of 
deadly diseases. 

To some of you this may be a new idea. 
If it is I am sure that the question you are 
asking is, ‘‘ Well, then, what keeps us from 
having the diseases?’’ The power of resist- 
ance possessed by healthy tissue is our safe- 
guard against such conditions. This truth 
holds, too, in relation tothe teeth themselves, 
for the greater their power of resistance the 
less they will be affected by caries. 





Four Good Toilet 
Preparations 


O THE first recipe was awarded the 

fifth prize in Doctor Walker’s compe- 

tition for the best recipe sent by her girls: 

Salve for Granulated or Inflamed Eyelids 
and Sty 


An invaluable salve for granulated or inflamed eye- 
lids and a cure for the worst form of sty is the 


following : 
Yellow oxide of mercury 1 grain 
Vaseline . 3 drachms 


Mix thoroughly and keep in a glass box. Apply to 
the lids morning and night. 
MARGARET CARMICHAEL. 


A Tonic for the Hair 
To keep the hair clean, cover a moderately stiff hair- 
brush with an old stocking, pulling the latter tight 
enough to allow some of the bristles to pull through ; 
brush the hair thoroughly after regular shampoo 
and once a week, After brushing, gently rub into 
the scalp the following tonic: 


Alcohol \% pint 
Castor oil . ee s 2 drachms 
Tincture of cantharides. . . 2 drachms 


GERTRUDE H. OAKLEY. 


An Excellent Tooth-Powder 
Mix equal parts of precipitated chalk, sodium bi- 
carbonate and powdered orris-root. For hyper- 
sensitive spots on the teeth, due to an acid condition 
of the mouth, apply sodium bicarbonate with an 
orangewood stick, morning and evening. 
SARA V. TOMLINSON. 


A Toilet Lotion for the Face 
Mix well one tablespoonful of pure olive oil and one 
tablespoonful of rose-water. Apply to the face or 
hands after bathing them in warm water, soft or dis- 
tilled. The solution should be worked into the skin 
with the finger-tips, and applied at night before 
retiring. BEATRICE MADELINE JULIAN. 











GREAT deal of work has been done on the 

subject of mouth disinfection, and in con- 
sequence many mouth-washes have been sug- 
gested. A simple but good one is composed 
of benzoic acid, 30 parts; tincture of eucalyp- 
tus, 150 parts; alcohol, 1000 parts; and the 
oil of peppermint, 7.5 parts. Enough of this 
lotion should be added to half a wineglassful 
of water to make its appearance distinctly 
cloudy. 

Another ohe is composed of borobenzoic 
acid, § parts; menthol, 5 parts; tincture of 
krameria, 15 parts; cologne water, 50 parts; 
rectified spirits, 100 parts. From thirty to 
forty-five drops are added to three ounces of 
water and the lotion is then ready for use. 


te much reliance, however, cannot be 
placed upon the bactericidal power of a 
mouth-wash. Nevertheless, it isa preventive 
of which it is well for us to take advantage. 
The use of the toothbrush helps to keep the 
gums in healthy condition, for its friction 
makes them firmer and more resistant. The 
teeth should be cleansed both in a horizontal 
and in a vertical direction—the back and 
front, and the biting surfaces. A good tooth- 
powder is also a necessity in the care of the 
teeth, as well as the employment of dental 
floss and a quill or wooden toothpick. 


A Five-Minute Daily Exercise 


len on the back, flat on the floor. Lift the 
left leg to a perpendicular position, and 
return to the floor in first position. Repeat 
with right leg. Practice alternately four 
times. 

Again lift the left leg to perpendicular and 
lower to floor, carrying the leg outward as far 






To Make 
the Hip-Joint 
Flexible 


as possible. Return to first position, keeping 
the heel on the floor. Repeat with right leg. 
Practice alternately four times. 

This exercise makes the hip-joint more 
flexible and tends to reduce the superfluous 
fat of the abdomen. 


Good Health for Girls 


T. W. A dry shampoo now and then will 
keep your hair in better condition. Shake 
pulverized orris-root thoroughly through the 
hair and on the scalp. Within an hour the 
powder may be removed by brushing. 


At this time of changing seasons extra 
precautions should be observed. Do not 
be too eager to put on light underclothing. 


A. BD, 
time should be lost in consulting a competent 
physician. 


If you ever do any of your own laundry- 
work do not lean over the tub or basin 
with your spine curved and your feet to- 
gether. Keep the back straight, and the 
strain on_the muscles of your back and 
waist,as well as the cramping of the chest, 
will be prevented. 


In the case of any skin eruption, no | 


A SUBSCRIBER. It is difficult to make taper- | 


ing the stubby fingers of the nail-biter. The 
first step toward improvement is to stop this 


ugly habit. The fingers will gradually become 


better shaped. 


Lemonade is improved for many by adding 
an aérated water such as vichy. 


M.C. If the tiny veins of your nose are 
permanently enlarged electrolysis will be 
beneficial. 


Proper mastication is one of the great aids 
to good digestion. If you have been drink- 
ing tea and coffee all winter try going 
without them this spring and summer, 
substituting milk, buttermilk, lemonade 
or any other pleasant and healthful drink. 


Trupy. The blackhead formula you request 
is as follows: Carbonate of magnesia and 
zinc oxide, each one drachm; rose-water, four 
ounces. This should be shaken and mopped 
on the spots. 


The appearance of the neck and chest may 
be greatly improved by breathing exercises. 
These do not need to be elaborate. Take 
From six to ten breaths every morning and 
night in pure air. Breathe in slowly 
until the chest is expanded to its utmost 
limit, then exhale slowly. 


A. S. It would be impossible to make any 
helpful suggestions to you without knowing 
more about your condition. By all means 
consult your family physician. 
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Soups, known the 
world over for their — - 
rare purity and flavor. 

They satisfy both the 
consumer and the 
cook : — 

Because they are 
healthful, per Sor 
and absolutely de- 
pendable. 

Acknowledged 
everywhere as the 
standard of soup per- 
fection. 


are the result of combin- 
ing goodness and qual- 
ity in materials, with 
conscience in the 
making. ; 

They are always 
ready. 

They never disap- 
point. 

They make the pre- 
arranged menu perfect, 
and the hurried meal 
a success. 

Each can is a can of 
soup certainty, at 1 0c 
per can—enough for 
the average oe 


“Just add hot water and serve”’ 


Have you seen our new booklet 
No. 51? Itisbeautifully illustrated 
in colors — showing cute children 
and clever jingles. It is interesting 
and convincing. Send forit today. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
33-53 Front Street Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 







A stitch in 
time ; 

Time for the 
stitch — 
And then enjoy 
This comfort 


rich. 





















mother of a growing family to get a satis- 
factory helper,’’ one subscriber writes. 
** T should like to tell how I manage. 
perienced helper is beyond my means. [hire 
a foreigner. Usually she can bake bread, 
wash, and, with a little help at first, keep 
the sleeping and living roomsinorder. Then 
follow two or three months of patience, during 
which time I go daily into the kitchen, 
teaching her as I would a daughter. The 
day she gets dinner alone for the first time is 
a happy one for both. Then I leave her to 
manage alone. Every evening we have a 
talk of about half an hour concerning the 
errors of the day and the plans for the morrow. 
“We dine at noon. After the dishes are 
washed on Thursdays the day is hers until 
ten p. M. I make the supper myself, and try 
to have dishes which do not need preparing, 
simply warming. Every other Sunday she 
goes out after dinner. I usually see that 
she has enough time to arrange her clothes, 
recomb her hair, etc., beforehand, so it is 
not so late when she leaves the house. Ialso 
get a light supper myself on that day. Most 
girls live so far from their friends it is im- 
possible for them to visit if they have the 
afternoon only. 


| IS so hard for the housewife who is the 


An ex- 


“When Guests are Expected I help with the 
extra dishes before their arrival. This gives 
her a chance for the few courtesies that guests 
so much appreciate. At the same time it 
teaches her self-reliance by coming in contact 
with those more polite than she has been 
brought up to be. I do not expect a general 
worker to leave baking or washing to answer 
the bell. During house-cleaning I add a 
little extra to her wages, which compensates 
her for the extra work, and possibly for her 
day out, which she has cheerfully given up. 

“The children do not know she is our 
‘servant,’ as they have never heard me speak 
of her by that name. They havea great deal 
of respect for her, and make no demands on 
her time. Asa result she takes an interest 
in them, and gives them her best care wien I 
am away from home. 

‘*T have managed to keep a girl two years 
on an average, after whfch time she marries. 
I believe the time I’ve put in teaching her is 
not so much as some women spend going to 
agencies and hunting up advertisements, and 
trying several girls; it surely isn’t nearly so 
annoying. I have made an American of her, 
whereas otherwise her class is left to drift to 
questionable hotels or cheap boarding-houses, 
where she may get a little better wages at 
first, but also where there is no chance for 
improvement. 

‘*How dol get her? By inquiring among 
the foreign-born tradespeople, or having my 
advertisements put in their papers. A knowl- 
edge of a foreign language gives one a better 
chance.” / 


“If Individual Service were Demanded of 
general houseworkers,’’ says one subscriber, 
‘* only for the sick or the helpless, the routine 
of the household would be greatly simplified.’’ 


One Correspondent Suggests to me that a 
strict enforcement of the laws against va- 
grancy, vice and larceny would help solve 
the ‘‘employment problem.’’ From the in- 
vestigations which I have made in the course 
of the last three years it is undoubtedly true 
that if these laws were enforced in our large 
cities thousands of women workers would be 
added to the household workers. There are 
immigrants, negroes and country girls who 
come to our cities, who never have a chance 
to find honest work, but are led astray at 
stations, lodging-houses, eating-places and 
employment agencies. There are hundreds 
of women’s clubs studying history, literature, 
art, science, music and whatnot, who, if they 
turned their attention to the enforcement of 
these laws, would find they were dealing 
with a vital problem affecting the American 
home. 


“Not Until the Housewives Hold Fast to 
each other will things mend,’’ a helper says. 
‘“When girls find that getting good places or 
any places at all depends on the way they 
have conducted themselves and done their 
work, things will mend. When one house- 
wife takes such a stand alone it goes around 
like wildfire, and all the girls taboo her. 
Too often the housewife gives a reference just 
to get rid of a girl, and they say: ‘ It’s cruel 
to stand in a girl’s way, and what does not 
suit one may suit another.’ It is this dis- 
loyalty of housewife to housewife which 
enables inefficient and immoral girls to take 
advantage of them. The girls stand together 
much better.’’ 


A Little Incident that came to my own 
notice will bear out this last statement. 
A good employer had incurred the intense 
dislike of a helper who left her. She 
applied at an agency, and although the 
conditions in her home were attractive, 
fourteen persons in succession refused to 
go. Upon investigation the agent found 
that the former helper had been waiting in 
the girls’ department of her agency for a week, 
and had warned every girl against this em- 
ployer, who, she knew, patronized the agency. 
She was turned out of the agency, and the 
fifteenth girl took the place and has kept it 
several months. 


“| Pay as High Wages as I Can and am 
punctual in payment. 1 am _ liberal with 
food, and never grudge helpers a share of the 
dainties. I show kindness to every helper, 
though, if occasion demands, I criticise from 
the start, but I do not find fault. The differ- 
ence between the two is the spirit in which 
it is done, and the persistency with which it 
is repeated. All my helpers are given a rea- 
sonable time (we arrive at a fair estimate of 
this by talking the matter over), and nothing 
is allowed to infringe upon this privilege. I 
never ask a girl to do errands when she is out 
during her free time.’’ This is one subscri- 
ber’s way of reducing friction. 


The Mail Brings Me the following sugges- 


tions for successful and happy relations be-* 


tween the housewife and her helper: 

‘* Every household helper should have some 
comfortable place for retirement a part of the 
day, where she will not be interrupted by her 
employer. But when a girl is doing the work 
of another her employer should have a right 
to direct the work if she chooses.’’ 

‘*T believe that if proper respect was given 
to household helpers, not only by the family 
but by the social world at large, there would 
be competent, conscientious girls that would 
take up this work, and it would be as easy 
to find helpers for the household as for 
offices.’’ 

‘“‘T think it would be wise to have the 
helper work by the hour, and hire her own 
apartments, where she could have her com- 
pany, or read, or sew — in fact, live—without 
interference from prying eyes. But if this is 
not practicable the helper should be allowed 
one room, even though at a sacrifice of tlie 
family, where no one should be free to enter 
without rapping, and this room should not be 
the family kitchen, for the kitchen is a joint 
working-place.”’ 


“We Do Not Employ Regular Help at our 
house, but when we employ any one we never 
speak of our helpers as our washerwoman 
or scrubwoman; neither do we goto the other 
extreme and call them washladies and scrub- 
ladies. We are particular, in addressing 
them, to say Miss A. or Mrs. B., as the case 
may be.’’ 

‘* When a girl works in an office or shop 
a certain number of hours she does the will 
of her employer; the remaining hours of the 
day and on Sunday it is her privilege to im- 
prove herself or degrade herself. She is 
independent! The social world respects her 
as such. Give the domestic helper the same 
privilege.’’ 

‘*My housework is very systematically 
planned,’’ says an employer, ‘‘a_ point 
greatly appreciated by maids. I have, pinned 
up inside of a cupboard door, a list of work 
for each day of the week. In this way the 
house is kept in perfect order, and no day 
seems hard to the maid.’’ 

‘*I do not believe in help talking about 
their employers,’’ an employee writes, ‘‘ or 
telling things out of the home, and I think 
that this rule ought to work both ways.’’ 


“I Know I Break Things when I get nerv- 
ous, out of humor or too tired,’’ one housewife 
says. ‘‘I judgeahelper by myself. A little 
kindness and companionship will save many 
a break.”’ 

‘*My home is in a large manufacturing 
town, where it is very difficult to obtain and 
keep household help, owing to the factories 
requiring a great many girls. When engag- 
ing a maid I tell her that if she is willing to 
take two dollars less a month than is ordi- 
narily paid in town I will have a woman 
come in for half a day every week and do the 
sweeping, cleaning, polishing the floors, etc. 
In every case the maids have heen quite will- 
ing to do so, as they realize it is much easier 
for them and gives them more spare time, 
especially as our house is large and heavily 
furnished. I always have the washing done 
by the same woman. Our maid may go out 
every evening, but must be in by half-past 
ten.’”’ 


The Housewife and Her 
Helper 


Edited by Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 





Will the Housewives Please Answer? 


What percentage of your total income do 
you spend in wages to your houseworkers? 
State the number of helpers you employ. ~ 











Some Questions | am Asked 


A National Problem 


I have heard it stated that only eighteen 
per cent. of the families in this country em- 
ploy help, and for that reason the housework 
problem cannot be considered a national prob- 
lem. What is your opinion? A. R. B. 

This household question concerns not only 
the eighteen per cent. who actually employ 
helpers, but also those housewives on small 
incomes who, because of physical weakness 
or the burden of a large family, ought to 
have some assistance in their daily work, but 
struggle along as best they can, because they 
are unable to pay the necessary exorbitant 
prices. It is a real problem, too, to the 
many families that have resigned the attempt 
to secure or to keep helpers, given up house- 
keeping, and gone into boarding-houses or 
apartment hotels, thus breaking up _ the 
family life, because the problem is too mach 
for them. It affects the family of the house- 
worker, too. 
must sacrifice her own family life when she 
enters the employment of another household. 
Many of the eighteen per cent. of families 
that you quote employ more than one helper; 
so the problem may touch several families 
for each employer. From the broader civic 
view any problem that is a vital one to even 
a minority of American households should 
be of national concern, and should call for 
national effort toward better conditions. 


General Housework 

I want a girl for general housework. 

you help me out in any way? 
Mrs. M. C. THORNTON. 

If you will send me a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope I shall be very glad, indeed, 
to refer you to agencies near your home that 
I know by personal investigation to be reli- 
able. I wrote you as soon as | received your 
letter, but my letter has been returned from 
the post-office as lacking full address. 


Can 


Buying the Uniform 


You state that it is customary for the em- 
ployer to pay for the helper’s uniform if she 
insists on its use. Do you not find that the 
uniform wears out too quickly if the maid 
knows her employer must replace it ? 

EXPERIENCED. 
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In most cases the employee | 


Perhaps the difficulty could be solved by | 


making the helper responsible for her own 
uniform, on the distinct understanding that 
an equivalent in money shall be added to her 
wages. 


Summer Help 
My chief difficulty is in getting a house- 
worker for my little summer home. I can 
seldom find a girl who will leave her friends 
in the city. What do you advise? 
pene. &. J. ©. 
Some summer housekeepers employ a col- 
lege girl or a teacher during the summer 
months. She is on the same footing as a 
helpful elder daughter. One lady who adver- 
tised in the local papers for such help last 
summer received thirty replies from educated 
women, and engaged a college girl, who 
proved to be an addition to the family life. 


Furnishing a Room 


What suggestions would you give for fur- | 


nishing a very small room for a maid where 
space is at a premium ? 
PHILADELPHIA HOUSEKEEPER. 

Visit an ocean steamer and notice all the 
stateroom devices for economizing room. 
Built into the wall is a small cabinet having 
a mirror above, a shelf for toilet articles, a 
hinged shelf below, which may be converted 
into a wash-basin or a writing-desk, and a 
small closet near the floor. The device is 
simple and could be built very cheaply in 
any small bedroom. The folding shelves and 
brackets ij.use on board ship will suggest 
similar equipment for the home. 


The Second Girl 


Will you kindly tell me the duties of a 
“second girl’? Of what does her uniform 
consist ? Mrs. M. B 

The second girl combines the duties of 
chambermaid and waitress, generally speak- 
ing; she takes care of the bedrooms each 
morning and opens the beds at night; airs 
and dusts the halls and living-rooms; cleans 
the bathroom; cleans and fills the lamps; 
answers the front doorbell; has charge of the 
dining-room, and serves all meals; and in 
some households gets dinner on the cook’s 
day out. he exact arrangement of her work 
varies in erent households. For example, 
some employers prefer to do the dusting of 
their own rooms, especially if there are 
daughters in the family. The second girl’s 
uniform for afternoon wear is a black waist 
and skirt with neat white apron and cap, and 
white collar and cuffs. In the morning she 
usually finds it more economical and neater 
to wear a wash dress, with apron, but the 
waist and skirt should be of the same mate- 
rial to be quite correct. 












Whether you do your own work 
or keep a maid, you ought to 
have the latest, improved 


McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinet } 


to make your kitchen work easier and 
to save you half the time and strength 
it now requires. 

McDougall Kitchen Cabinets em- 
body the latest ideas and improvements 
of the leading domestic science experts, 
including the roller-bearing McDougall 
Gliding Flour Bin, that slides in and 
out at the slightest touch, is always 
within easy reach, and can be readily 
removed to be cleaned or aired. This 
important patented device can be had 
only on McDougall Kitchen Cabinets, 
and is only one of many points of 
superiority described in the McDougall 
Catalogue, free on request. 


Ask Your Déaler to Show You The 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


The best way to learn the advan- 
tages of a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet 
is to try it yourself. You can have 
your choice of over twenty different 
styles at $14.90 to $90.00, 


On Thirty Days’ Trial in Your Own Home 


Notice the new Open Base Design illustrated 
above, fitted with the new McDougall Gliding 
Flour Bin — easy to fill and easy to use. 

Look for the name-plate “WeDenge//, 
Iudianapolis.” VWtis the maker’s guarantee of 


quality, your protection against imitation. 
Ind. , 








G. P. McDougall & Son 
502 Terminal Building, Indianapolis, 
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Reed & Barton Sterling Silver 


}O GIFT to the bride, save the 
wedding ring itself, can supersede 
thechest of silverware. It isthe one 

‘ essential gift, the foundation of the 
“ family silver’ — the heirloom of the future. 

No table service will be more highly 
prized or give more enduring satisfaction 
than one of the exquisite and exclusive de- 
signs from the famous REED & BARTON 
Silver Works. 

REED & BARTON Sterling Silver Pro- 
ductions cost but a trifle more than other 
makes, but the value is unquestionably there 
in weight, workmanship and artistic individ- 
uality of design. A comparison with other 
makes is earnestly invited. 

ev eb jewelry stores. 
siowmat tb ones 
quer wih semelens ond open & shen 
combinations. A valuable reference book 
for wedding or holiday time. 


REED & BARTON 


SILVERSMITHS 
The Oldest Makers of Silverware of Repute 
aye ; 


Established 1824 Factories, Taunton, Mass. 


New York Stores: Reed & Barton Co. 
320 Fifth Avenue and 6 Maiden Lane 














SPOKANE 


WASHINGTON 


Pronounced “Spo-kan” 

Facts about the “ Spokane Country "’; its rich farms, mines, 
lumber and oaiken tana, its water powers and invest- 
ment opportunities. Land of grapes, peaches, apples, 
melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, superb scenery and de- 
lightful' climate. Fine schools. Growing cities and towns. 


ddress Dept. A. 
Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


Good laste and Bad Taste in Lamps | 


F EQUAL importance with 
the windows that let the 
light into our homes by day are 
the means by which we light the 
rooms at night, and this part of 
the home furnishing deserves the 
same consideration in selection 
—as to its appropriateness — as 
do hangings or other fixtures. 
For utility and service as a 
reading-lamp the design shown 
here supplies all of the requi- 
site comforts and necessities for 
family use on a library-table. It 
has two good burners and spread- 
ing opaque shades of a dull green 
color that send a splendid glow 
of light over the table. 


T WOULD be difficult to find 
a better design for a hall- 
table or a cozy-corner lamp than 
the one here illustrated. Use- 
fulness is shown in every detail 
of its construction, while in color 
and in design it is artistically 
beautiful. The base is of gray- 
colored metal, which does not 
tarnish and may be easily cleaned 
with a soft, dry cloth. The 
Japanese shade of dark red 
diffuses a warm glow of color in 
the room and at the same time 
sends beautiful bright rays of 
light from underneath. 


JARDINIERE of dull, 

green pottery forms the base 
of this well-designed lamp. A 
brass font holds the oil, and a 
good burner is fitted on the jar. 
The wide-spreading Japanese 
shade ¢énds a splendid glow of 
light over a table—and alto- 
gether this*combination of plain 
materials§#iows remarkably good 
results for a comparatively small 
outlay of money. The idea isa 
simple one that may be easily 
carried out in other harmonious 


colors. 


DESIGN which possesses marked 

individuality is this one which 
has for its base a pottery urn. The 
base and shade harmonize beautifully 
—both being in dull, soft tones of 
yellow and white blended together. 
This lamp is beautiful and serviceable 
and easy tu move by means of the 
curved arms on the urn. Its generous 
dimensions and shape make it a very 
desirable one for reading or simply to 
light a room. 


For general use in the home this 
lamp recommends itself for its 
practical make and distinctive design. 
Convenient in size and shape it is 
adaptable to any stand or table. The 
standard is bronze green in color. 
The dull-finished glass shade in irides- 
cent colors has the merit of beauty 
and of suitability for lighting pur- 
poses, being narrow at the top and 
wide in its circumference. 














ornamental. In its manu- 
facture a display of metal-work 
was evidently the first considera- 


struction is so much larger in 


tures. The one small burner 
raised high above the bow] would 
shed scarcely light enough for one 
person’s use. The high, narrow 
shape of the shade tends to con- 
tract the light, which, for the 
general comfort of the family for 
evening readings, should spread 
in a bright glow over the entire 
table. 


HIS lamp is such a distinct 

example of bad taste in quality 
and design that one glance at it is 
sufficient to condemn it without 
further comment. It is neither 
useful nor ornamental in any 
way. The shade, which has re- 
quired somebody’s valuable time 
to make, seems to be more appro- 
priate for dress trimming than 
fora lamp. Being made of silk 
it would have no lasting value 
when exposed to the heat of the 
chimney; the floral decoration is 
inappropriate, and the whole 
thing a dust-gatherer. 


design and the trimmings of the 
ruffle-shaded lamp indicate that 
it is intended to be a showy 
ornament rather than a lamp to 
be used for the purpose of read- 
ing or lighting a dark corner. 
In addition to its badly-propor- 


rations it would be very hard to 


has no permanent value, and it 
represents an expenditure of time 
and money practically wasted. 


EARLY every housemaid has at 
some time burned her fingers 
in lifting one of the round globes from 
a lighted lamp to see if the flame is 
burning all right; and again, because 
her fingers are slippery or because she 
cannot hold it securely, owing to its 
round, smooth surface, she has dropped 
it with a crash tothe floor. ‘The light 
which should emanate from this lamp 
is covered by a globe decorated with 
unsightly ornaments. 


URELY for no practical use what- 
soever was this lamp designed. It 
would scarcely find a customer at a 
rummage sale. Every detail shows bad 
taste — first, in the tawdry materials 
used for the shade; second, in the base 
of the standard, which is out of all pro- 
portion tothetop; third, the miserable 
little curved foot-pieces are inadequate 
to the weight of the lamp; fourth, from 
where could any one possibly get 
even a ray of light? 


HIS lamp is neither useful nor 


tion, as that part of its con- | 


proportion than the lighting fix- | 
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N SORRY contrast isthis lamp | 
where the intricacies of the | 


tioned outlines and cheap deco- | 


clean properly. Such a lamp | 





An American Product of 
World-Wide Use 


Baker's 


Cocoa 








Registered U. S. Pat. Office. 


It’s all pure cocoa 
of the best quality, 
with all the strength 
that pure, unadulter- 
ated cocoa can have. 
It has held the 
market for 126 years 
with constantly in- 
creasing sales be- 
cause it is the finest 
powdered cocoa in 
the world. 


4 6 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 
Be sure yeu get the genuine. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















GA 


Vere 


The girl who loves music 
who has every tuneful success of the 
day at her fingers’ ends, and the clas- 
sics, too; the girl we all know whose 
musical enthusiasms and progress are the 


delight of every member of the house- 
hold — for ber is 


The 







i 
_ Piano 

The tone is clear, warm and sunny 
and the action beautifully plastic. The 
construction of the instrument is such that 
this purity, vibrancy and responsiveness 
are preserved through years of use. 

It is a piano which attracts the affec- 
tions of the home circle strongly. If you 
are interested let us send you the Packard 
catalogues and the name of a piano house 
where you can hearit, Address 

THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Department A, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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The Young Mothers’ 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


ome Club 


Club Motto: “An Ounce of Prevention is Better Than a Pound of Cure” 


The Care of the Bones and Liga- 
ments of Young Children 


HE young mother should always bear in 

mind the extreme delicacy’and pliability 

of the bones and joints of infants and 
young children. A rough or careless person 
should never be allowed to touch a baby, for 
lasting harm that can never be entirely un- 
done may follow ungentle handling when the 
child is very young. 

The baby’s ribs are very pliable and may 
easily be pressed so much out of shape that in 
after life a marked deformity will be seen. 
A very tight abdominal band, for instance, 
will so press upon the lower portions of the 
ribs that they may become curved inward. 
A diaper too tightly pinned will have this 
same effect, and in addition to this it may 
also give rise to a slight bowing of the legs. 
This last is often caused by having too thick 
a wad of diaper between the knees. I have 
seen a mother pin three napkins and thena 
quilted pad on her baby, so that if the little 
one is able to walk at all his gait is much 
hampered and his legs soon begin to bow a 
little. While it is wise to protect the child 
from wetting his clothing it is very unwise to 
hamper his natural, free movements. One 
large diaper of cotton bird’s-eye with a small 
square of either Canton flannel or stockinette 
placed inside of it should be sufficient if the 
child has been taught good habits at an early 
age. The use of a rubber diaper is not wise; 
it is too heating and sometimes causes chafing. 
When the baby is to be outdoors a long time, 
or if he wets himself. frequently at night, a 
piece of a thin, waterproof material may be 
pintied about his hips so that his dress or 
nightgown shall not become wet. 


N LIFTING a baby, if one grasps him tightly 

around the body, frequently there is danger 
of pressing in the ribs. A baby in long 
clothes should be lifted by grasping the dress 
with one hand near the feet, and with the 
other the head and back should be supported. 
An older child should be lifted up by placing 
the hands under the child’s arms. It is 
really criminal to grasp a little tot by the 
wrist or one arm and jerk him up the steps or 
pull him from the floor. The joints and liga- 
ments may be so injured in this way that they 
can never be fully restored. 

Another thing which often causes mis- 
shapen bones is allowing a young baby to sit 
up too long at a time or in a high chair. 
Until the end of the third month or the begin- 
ning of the fourth the baby is better off ona 
large bed when not in Nis own crib. He 
should be turned often from side to side so 
that he will not grow tired of one position. 
When te has reached his third or fourth 
month he may be allowed to sit in a large 
clothes-basket for a little while every day, 
but he should sit on a pillow or blanket and 
have a small, soft pillow behind his back. 
Just as soon as he begins to show signs of 
being tired and slipping forward he should 
be placed on his back on the bed again. 
Many curved and crooked spines have been 
caused by allowing a baby to sit up in an 
uncomfortable position too long at a time. 


OW-LEGS are dreaded by most mothers, 
who are often not aware that this de- 
formity threatens until it is well established. 
Children who are rachitic are by far the most 
frequent victims of this trouble, for their 
bones are so soft that the least pressure will 
curve them. Fat, heavy babies who have 
been fed on artificial foods are also very sub- 
ject to bow-legs. Neverurgeachild to walk; 
when he is strong enough he will make the 
attempt of his own accord. If the mother 
notices a slight bowing of the legs she should 
at once begin to massage them gently, rub- 
bing them on the outside and moulding them 
gently into a straight position. Some doctors 
advise binding on a piece of thick cardboard 
for a while each day. When such a child is 
a little older it is a good plan to let him use 
a baby-tender in place of being on his feet the 
greater part of the time. The seat of the 
tender will support him to some extent and 
so take the weight a little from the legs. 
The child should not be allowed to sit in 
a chair with crossed legs, for if this position 
is taken frequently they will soon become 
bowed. Shoes with stiff ankles should be 
worn by all such children. If the bowing 
has taken place to any marked degree, then 
have the child fitted to ‘‘ bow-leg shoes.’’ 
These have several lifts of leather built up 
on the outer side of the shoe, and are, of 
course, without heels. I have seen a pro- 
nounced case of bow-legs entirely cured by 
the use of these shoes. If the shoes are not 
enough to effect a cure then a reliable surgeon 
should be consulted and asked to prescribe 
the proper kind of braces for the individual 
child. The greatest care should be taken to 
have the braces really fit well, otherwise they 
do much more harm than good, and the poor 
child suffers greatly in consequence. 
As a last resort for a cure of bow-legs an 
operation may be performed. There is a 
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way of doing this now with au instrument 
which does not necessitate the use of the 
knife at all and so leaves no open wound. 
After this instrument has been used the legs 
are put up in a plaster-of-Paris splint for 
several weeks and at the end of that time the 
bones are usually firm enough to allow the 
child to walk ina natural manner. Surgeons 
differ as to the best time for this operation 
to be performed. I have seen the best re- 
sults when it was done from the second to the 
third year. 

Since by far the most frequent cause of 
bow-legs is rickets great care should be 
taken to build up the child’s general health. 
It is not a good plan to give much starchy 
food, but milk, eggs, fruit juices, and, when 
the child is old enough, animal broths and 
very finely-cut meats are the proper articles 
of diet to choose. Beef juice is especially 
beneficial to this class of children. And all 
the sun and outdoor air that can be obtained 
should be given them. 


NOCK-KNEES is another deformity often 

seen in children who are delicate or ra- 
chitic. Herethe knees touch and the feet are 
turned in. Massage and rubbing with salt 
water may help some and should be tried be- 
fore other means are attempted. The shoes 
worn in these cases, however, should have the 
extra strips of leather on the inside of the soles, 
which will serve to turn the feet out and so 
keep the knees apart. Let me impress upon 
the mothets the great necessity of securing 
reliable advice for their children before any 
apparatus or heavy braces are worn. It isa 
positive crime to load down little children 
with expensive and weighty braces when 
something much simpler would answer every 
purpose. I have seen children in New York 
City made absolutely ill by the use of im- 
proper braces. 


LAT-FOOT is a breaking down of the arch 

of the foot so that the inner side of the foot 
touches the ground and is not slightly raised 
as inthe normal foot. This trouble may be 
congenital —in other words, the child be born 
with it—or it may come later in life. Here 
again rachitic children are the ones most 
likely to suffer because their bones are softer 
and more lacking in lime than those of 
healthy children. When any degree of flat- 
foot is present the child will have more or 
less pain and will usually limp at times. To 
see if he really has flat-foot his foot may be 
smeared with some black substance and then 
placed on a sheet of white paper. When the 
foot is lifted off if there is a line on the paper 
where the inner border of the foot was this 
will show that the child really has flat-foot. 
If there is simply a mark where the outer 
side and the sole have touched the paper, and 
no mark whatever where the inner side or 
border of the foot was, then real flat-foot is 
not present. A laced boot with an internal 
splint should be worn in all marked cases of 
flat-foot, and should be ordered by a compe- 
tent surgeon who has made a careful examina- 
tion of the foot. Certain kinds of pads are 
also much used in building up the arch of the 
foot, but here again they should be ordered 
by a reliable person, and not by friends who 
have had similar experiences or by ignorant 
shoemakers, for much harm may be done 
by wrong treatment. The use of salt baths 
and massage is also excellent, and, of course, 
proper diet and fresh air. 


MOTHER with a large family of little 
folks is often so busy with the younger 
members that the older children who spend 
much of the time in school are more or less 
neglected, and slight deformities or little ail- 
ments that exist are allowed to run on until 
they grow into large ones. If the busy mother 
will take time to examine these older children 
occasionally much trouble may be saved. It 
is an excellent plan to look the children over 
carefully every week, and a good time to do 
this is when the bath is being taken. The 
mother will then be able to see any skin im- 
perfections that may be present, or— what is 
quite common among growing boys and girls 
—any inclination to round shoulders or any 
slight curvature of the spine. 
Children who are growing very rapidly 
sometimes ‘‘ outgrow their strength ’’ and feel 
more or less languid and tired a great deal of 


the time; as a natural result of this they 
stoop when walking or sit for a long time in 
a lopsided position, so that almost before one 
realizes it the child is round-shouldered or 
has a slight curvature of the spine. Carrying 
a heavy pile of school-books is also exceed- 
ingly bad for the growing child; he is pulled 
over to one side by the extra weight and much 
valuable energy is wasted in this way. The 
mother should occasionally visit her child’s 
school and notice the manner in which he is 
allowed to sit while studying. The desk and 
chair should be of the proper height, and the 
child’s feet should touch the floor and never 
be allowed to dangle inthe air. The back of 
the chair should be high enough so that when 
he leans back his shoulders may have a little 
support, and the desk should be near enough 
to the seat to enable him to take a proper 
position when writing or drawing; the desk 
extending over the seat at least half an inch. 
For round-shouldered children, walking 
about for a short time every day with the 
arms folded behind and the body very erect is 
a good form of exercise. Children who have 
the least spinal curvature should be taken to 
a doctor and proper exercise prescribed by 
him before it is too late. Lying flat on a 
hard mattress for a short time every day will 
sometimes prove beneficial in such cases. 


Opinions and Hints from Mothers 
for Other Mothers 


RS. E. M. writes: ‘‘ I am glad tosay a few 

words in favor of the kindergarten. I 
have two children. The oldest, a girl, was, 
as a child, inclined to be dull and unable to 
amuse herself, yet she seemed to be uncon- 
sciously asking for something I could not give. 
After she joined the kindergarten she became 
bright and happy and rosy, full of love for 
kindergarten andteacher. And for my boy it 
did much more. Hewasa very delicate child 
and had formed a bad habit which it seemed 
impossible tobreak. Finally, I suggested the 
kindergarten because he so enjoyed visiting 
his sister there. He lacked a few months of 
the proper age to be admitted, but when the 
teacher learned my object she kindly consented 
to make an exception in his case. From that 
time on he began to improve and was very 
soon in the best of health and spirits.’’ 


RS. H. M. K. wishes to tell her experience 

with a thumb-sucking baby. She says: 
**When my baby was three months old she 
was always sucking herthumb. I tried every- 
thing that I heard of, and nothing helped. 
She seemed actually to like everything I put 
onher littlethumb. I finally made a rag doll, 
of clean goods, stuffing it with medicated 


cotton, and dressing it in a white sailor 
suit. That ended the thumb-sucking; in- 


stead of sucking her thumb she would bite on 
the doll’s hands and feet. You may not think 
I did a wise thing, but I am sure it was better 
than having a cross-eyed baby!’’ 

I shall still be glad to hear any opinions 
on the two subjects above and also on this 
new topic: How shall the baby be put to 
sleep? Let me hear from the club members 
about all the various ways they have tried to 
get baby to sleep and whether the results of 
their methods were good or bad in the end. 


ERE is a bright idea invented by a very 

busy mother who had two babies within a 
year of each other. She had many household 
duties to attend to and could not get outdoors 
often enough to give the babies the proper 
amount of freshair. She lived inthe city and 
had a small, damp back yard where the sun 
rarely shone, so she could not leave the babies 
outthere. Finally she hit upon this plan: her 
husband built a small platform something 
like that which painters use, and just large 
enough to hold two good-sized clothes- 
baskets; this was hung out of the nursery 
window where the sun shone the longest, and 
was securely fastened by some strong wire 
netting which came up several feet above the 
oldest baby’s head. so that there was no pos- 
sible danger of a tumble even should the 
clothes-basket tip over. Every 
morning the two babies were dressed warmly 
and each placed in a large basket, which in 
cold weather was fitted with pillows, blankets 








pleasant | 


and a hot-water bag for the feet; they were | 


tucked very snugly in and then placed on 
their little platform. Here they played with 
their toys, jabbered at each other and took their 
naps. 
her housework and feel that her babies were 
having the air and were quite safe where she 
could take a frequent peep at them to see if 
all was going well. 
when the sun grew too warm the father rigged 
up a small awning over the top of the wire 
fencing. These babies never had a cold, and 
their rosy cheeks and bright eyes showed in 
what fine health they were. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge’s answers to questions will be 
found on page 52. She is always glad to answer the ques- 
tions of Journal mothers about their children. When an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 


In spring and summer | 


Their busy mother was free to go about | 
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“The Jell-O Girl” 


Try 
Chocolate Walnut 


Jeli-Q 


For Dessert 
TO-MORROW 


Jell-O is no# expensive, as a toc. 
package makes enough dessert for a 
large family, and a child can prepare 
it for the table almost instantly. 


Chocolate Walnut Jell-O 


To one package of Chocolate JELL-O, acd slowly 
one pint of boiling water and set away to cool. When 
it begins to harden, add one-half cup English Walnut 
meats and half a dozen figs cut up fine. Serve in indi- 
vidual dishes with whipped cream piled on top 


Here is another favorite recipe for 
preparing Chocolate Jell-O: 


Chocolate Foam 
Dissolve one package of Chocolate JELL-O in one pint 
boiling water, and set in a cool place. When it begins to 
stiffen add one-half pint whipped cream and heat together 
with an egg beater; turn into a mold or bowl, and when 
congealed, serve with whipped cream. Delicious! 
Jell-O comes in six flavors: 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate and Cherry. 


At grocers everywhere 10 cents per package. 
Approved hy Pure Food Commissioners. 

Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Send for new (1906) illustrated recipe 
book, mailed FREE. Address 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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of Thumb Sucking 


so harmful to digestion and productive of 
unshapely teeth. Buy baby a pair of 
* Hand-I-Hold’’ Babe Mits. ‘These are light, 
highly polished, ventilated aluminum balls, 
which cover the hands, amuse the child and 
at the same time 


Prevent Scratching 


in the case of Eczema, Measles, Sore Eyes, 
Chicken Pox, Prickly Heat, etc. They also 
prevent nail biting, and in a hundred ways 
amuse the fretful child and lighten the care 
of the mother or nurse. 

Made in three sizes suitable for infants or 
children up to seven years of age. 

Recommended by leading physicians and nurses 
Sent postage prepaid on receipt of price —§2. Can be 
returned if not perfectly satisfactory, and money will 
le refunded. Ask your druggist, or orler direct, 
stating aye of child. Send for illustrated booklet 


R. M. Clark & Co., Mfrs. 
Dept. 2, 246 Summer Bt. Boston, Mass. 








Germproof, 
Washable 


Adds Health, Beauty, 
Value to the home or 
any building. 

It costs much less 
than ceramic tile, and is 
easier to ere.t, will not 
craze or come off. 

For Bathrooms, 
Halls, Restaurants, 
Lavatories, Kitchens, 
and every place that rich 
and sanitary conditions 
are desired in Wainscot, 

ing. Designs and colorings suitable for every purpose. 
Nothing else “* just like"’ it. 


‘“ “1°” las been successfully used from Turkish 

Enametile Iiaths to Refrigerators, and encorsed ly 
representative architects. Sample and Catalog mailed /rce with 
instructions for erecting, if dealer don't supply, 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co. 38% Yet 74"y*’ 
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Dolly’s Economical Ways 


Dear Girls: 

OME few weeks ago it was my good 
fortune to spend a day in a large neigh- 
boring city with a girl friend. We 

started off early in the morning, and had no 
end of agood time. It looked a little bit like 
rain as I left home, and mother insisted upon 
my taking an umbrella, sol did. I got quite 
in the notion of rain, too, taking along a 
pair of sandals, as I had seen a friend of 
mine do one day. Sandals do not take up 
much room at any time, you know, and with a 
couple of stout rubber bands they were now 
tightly strapped to the stick of the umbrella 
above the spring. Isn’t that a neat idea? 


ELL, we went shopping and saw the most 

lovely things to use and to wear. Some 
of them are too good to keep, soI’ll pass them 
along, hoping the ideas will 
be as new and welcome to 
you as they were to me. 

On our way to the shop- 
ping district we passed a 
store where we saw a display 
of the daintiest and prettiest 
baskets I have ever seen. 
They were woven of fine 
white straw, and had high, 
round handles. Upon 
further examination we 
found that a glass tumbler 
was set into each one to hold water. Their 
price-mark showed three figures! —so we de- 
cided to try making some like them, if pos- 
sible. We purchased a piece of milliner’s 
hat-straw in a dainty color which we could 
weave into several baskets in pretty, round 
shapes. Then with astrip of bamboo, covered 
with the same straw for a handle, we should 
be quite happy in the possession of them for 
ourselves or for gifts to friends. For May- 
baskets filled with field flowers they would 
be charming, and their cost but a small per- 
centage of the original article. The tumblers 
would cost five or ten cents apiece, while the 
straw could be purchased for from fifty cents to 
one dollar for each. If you can afford a very 
small additional expense have the tumbler 
engraved with an initial or monogram. 

After making some baskets this way you 
may have an odd piece of straw left over. 
This can be cut in strips about five inches 
long. Braid them over and under, and sew 
the rows together to form a square. Then 
bind the edges with inch-wide satin ribbon, 
tie the two opposite corners together with a 
bow, fill with some loose blossoms that do 
not wilt easily, and decorate your spring 
breakfast-table with them — thus providing a 
pleasant surprise for the family. 


PEAKING of the table reminds me of the 
delicious dessert we had at luncheon. 
Strawberry-time is so near at hand that I 
must tell you about it. The waiter called it 
strawberry-cup, and it was served ina sherbet- 
glass. In the.bottom of the glass was some 
strawberry syrup. Then about two dozen 
berries filled the glass to the brim. Over 
these a delicious yellow cream similar to 
cream-puff filling was spread, and on the 
very top of all reposed a huge strawberry 
sprinkled with powdered sugar. Um— it 
was simply delicious, and so light and 
dainty —just the thing for a strawberry- 
luncheon dessert. One quart of berries would 
probably be sufficient for half a dozen cups, 
while the cream dressing would be an easy 
matter for any clever girl to make. 


NOTHER thing we saw that an ingenious 
girl could make —and this is an article of 
dress, by-the-way—was a convenient little 
band to hold up long gloves. The founda- 
tion was a band of narrow, white silk elastic, 
with two very full ruffles of Valenciennes lace 
half an inch wide sewed on each edge. The 
centre of the elastic was covered by a design 
of roses done in ribbon embroidery on very 
thin Swiss. This strip of Swiss, of course, 
had to be set on a little bit full to allow for 
the stretch of the elastic around the arm. A 
pair of these would make one of 
the daintiest of little accessories 
to a spring costume of silk, 
especially for a bride. 

In another shop we saw a hand- 
some bureau-scarf with a con- 
ventional border design in 
drawn-work. The novelty of it 
lay in the edges, which were scal- 
loped and worked in buttonhole- 
stitch instead of the usual finish 
of a deep hem. 


MONG the many other novel- 
ties that we saw and admired 
were the pretty neck chains in the 
jewelry stores. The designs 
were varied and beautiful, but 
alas, they were, in price, way be- 
yond the amount that most of us 
girls can afford to spend on jewelry. The 
pity is that so many of them are copied in cheap 
jewelry for summer wear, and rather than not 
have any to wear with their dainty low-neck 
gowns in summer, many girls buy the cheap 
Styles, which before the season has passed 
become tarnished and look decidedly tawdry. 
So we thought, why not make up some novel- 
ties in bead jewelry, by copying the best 
patterns in the stores? — and here they are. 
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Amethyst and Pearl Beads in 
Delicate Combination 





, DESIGNED AY MARS F. Ewmiicn 
In Turquoise and Dull 
Gold 


Her Motto: Think Before You Spend 


HE materials required to 

make the bracelet in coral- 
pink and dull gold beads shown 
on the right are about twenty-six 
oval pink beads having two side 
holes, and one bunch of gold 
beads. String one oval bead and three gilt 
beads alternately until you have the desired 
length. Tie both ends of the thread together 
securely. With another thread string three 
gilt beads and pass your needle through the 
lower hole in the oval bead, and continue 
alternately as described for the beginning. 
Tie the threads, and the bracelet is completed. 
It should be made large enough to slip over 
the hand like a bangle. 

The long chain with the heart-shaped locket 
is a charming combination of amethyst and 
pearl beads. The latter are 
the remains of a broken pear] 
chain, which, after the loss 
of the other beads, was too 
short to wear. To make 
this chain six bunches of 
purple beads were needed. 
The chain was started with 
five strands of purple silk 
threaded through the larger 
beads. Then each separate 
strand of silk was threaded 
through fine purple beads; 
the five strands were again brought together 
and threaded through the larger beads again, 
and so on throughout the chain, which meas- 
ures thirty-three inches in length. The ame- 
thyst locket gives a pretty finishing touch. 


HE neck chain shown in the illustration on 

the right was designed to wear in the 
morning with a linen or a ging- 
ham dress. It is made of plain 
green beads and opaque white 
beads studded with small green 
and red jewels. This kind of 
chain is so simple and easy to 
make—a_ half-hour’s work by 
skillful fingers, and one like it 
could be made ready to wear at 
breakfast. The two kinds of 
beads are strung alternately on 
a heavy silk thread. Tie the 
clasp on securely. 


VERY becoming bead collar is shown 

below. To make it in size thirteen inches 
requires about one hundred medium-sized 
pearl beads, one hundred and twenty-five 
colored beads of the same size, and a clasp. 
Tie one-half of the clasp to the middle of a 
long, strong thread (or fine wire). Thread a 
needle on each end. String one pearl bead 
on one end and pass the other thread through 
the opposite side of the bead. String one 


pearl on each thread ; two colored beads on 
one thread, and pass the other thread through 
the opposite sides of the colored beads only; 
one pearl on each thread ; three colored beads 





OESIGNED BY MAS. F. EHRLICH 


A Close-Fitting Collar of Beads 


onone thread, pass the other thread through the 
colored beads only ; one pearl on each thread ; 
four colored beads on one thread, pass the 
other thread through the colored beads; one 
pearl on each thread ; three colored beads on 
one thread, pass the other thread through 
the colored beads; one pearl on each thread ; 
two colored beads on one thread, pass the 
other thread through the colored beads ; one 
pearl on each thread ; one colored bead, pass 
the thread through the bead. This forms one 
section. Repeat until you have the length 
necessary to fit the neck. Then fasten it to 
the other half of the clasp. 


ERE is a beautiful chain in dull gold and 
turquoise-blue beads. The materials 
required are one bunch of gold beads, five 
pendant-shaped blue beads, five 
round blue beads and one large 
pendant-shaped bead. 

Tie half of the clasp to a long, 
yellow silk thread. Then string 
on from the other end of the 
thread: One hundred gilt beads, 
one round blue bead, then thirty- 
six gilt beads and one round blue 
bead—strung alternately four 
times. Then one hundred gilt 
beads. Tie the other half of 
the clasp on the thread. Pass 
the needle and thread that re- 
mains back through the last 
hundred gold beads strung and 
on through the round blue bead 
and three gold beyond. Thread 
thirty-six gilt beads, pass your 
needle through the three gold 
beads this side of the next round blue bead, 
through the round bead and through the three 
gilt beads beyond it. Again thread thirty-six 
gilt beads and repeat this to the last round 
blue bead. With your thread at the third 
gilt bead, beyond the last round blue bead, 
string six gilt, one blue pendant, five gilt, go 
back through the pendant and three gilt beads. 

String three gilt, pass your needle through 
the second bead from the round blue bead. 


OESIGNED oY MRS. F. EXRLICH 


A Pink and Gold Bracelet 


-_, 





A Simple Chain for 
Morning Wear 


* String fifty gilt, slip needle 
through the second gilt bead 
from the next round blue bead. 
String six gilt, one blue pend- 
ant, five gilt, go back throvgh 
the pendant and three gilt 
beads. String three gilt and pass your needle 
through the second gilt bead from the next 
round blue bead. String fifty gilt beads, slip 
the needle through the second gilt bead from 
the round blue bead. String six gilt, the large 
blue pendant, three gilt, one blue pendant, 
five gilt, pass back through the pendant, three 
gilt, large blue pendant and three gilt beads. 
String three gilt and slip through second 
gold bead from the round blue bead. Repeat 
from * after the last round blue bead. 

Finally pass your thread through the middle 
of the last hundred beads, and join it to the 
clasp securely. 

Many of these chains are expensive, and 
if several girls could agree in wanting the 
same color beads for their chains it would 
be cheaper, perhaps, to buy the beads in 
dozens and then each one share the cost 
equally. Please let me advise the use of 
subdued colors in these chains, avoiding the 


glistening vivid greens, bright blues and red | 


beads. The rich, dark colors are so much 
more becoming, and the dull-finished beads 
are always in good style. 


HILE we are interested in the subject 

of jewelry, let me tell you how a very 
friendly correspondent from 
used a pair of beautiful 
earrings. 

The ‘‘ drop’’ pieces were taken from them 
and a small gold ring inserted in each one at 
the top. One was worn upon a 
slender gold chain as a pendant, 
while the other was ready to lend 
or to give away. A pin was put 
on the other upper parts of each 
after the drop was removed, and 
altogether they made beautiful 
ornaments to wear with white 
gowns. 


old-style coral 


ELL, now, in order that we 

may not become too deeply 
interested in what may seem to 
be frivolous and jeweled things 
— though I think every girl owes it to herself 
and the world in general, if not to any par- 
ticular Romeo, to look her prettiest at all 


times and dress becomingly always—I want | 
to tell you of a very sensible, economical and | 


useful article of dress—a small ribbon scarf 
to wear inside your spring coat to protect 
your dress collar. In place of the usual long 
scarf of silk or chiffon make one of a yard of 
ribbon which may be about three or four 
inches wide. 
you have any dainty pieces in your left-over 
box — those which are not quite fresh enough 
for use asagirdle or onahat. Inthe middle 
of the ribbon make a gusset. This is forthe 
centre back. Then half-way around on each 
side make another gusset. Try onthe scarf 
and see if it fits well sofar. The two ends 
may now be brought together in the frontor 
tucked in under each lapel of the coat. A 
pretty idea is to cover the gusset seams with 
a strip of insertion and to edge the scarf with 
narrow lace, slightly ruffled, while on the 


ends a plaited ruffle of deeper lace may be | 


added if you have some on hand. 


HIS is the time of year, also, to think 

about summer furnishings for the house 
and the putting away of heavy rugs. Here 
is an idea for a very good style rug made of 
the good parts of old matting. 

The centre of this rug measured one yard 
in length—of white matting. On each end 
was sewed with flat seams a quarter-of-a-yard 
piece of blue and white block-pattern mat- 
ting. Over these two seams was sewed flat a 
piece of blue matting binding. 
binding was carried over on each of the four 
corners of the white centre and put on like 
braid in a double square. The ends of the 
rug were bound with the blue binding, and 
white and blue string were knotted in to 
form a heavy fringe. 


NE more little hint — and I am pretty sure 

it is a new one—about the use of an old 
lingerie waist. The idea has proved very use- 
ful and practical to me. During the present 
fashion of wearing a chemisette and sleeves 
with our dresses it is often a bother to adjust 
these separate pieces to the waist, and with 
these accessories comes the use for an old 
waist, possibly one that is worn at the neck and 
sleeves. Baste the chemisette over the waist, 
adjusting it to fit nicely around the neck and 
over the shoulders; then cut the old waist 
from underneath. Next cut the old sleeves 
off at the elbows, or leave whatever length is 
needed when the new sleeve pieces are set 
on, to allow them to reach the wrists. 
way there is no danger of their slipping down 
below the edge of the outside waist sleeves. 


The old. waist renewed in tiiis fashion serves | 
a double purpose: first to hold these sepa- | 


rate dress pieces well in place, and second, 
as a corset-cover, for one does not then need 
that article of dress underneath. 

Farewell for the present. 


As ever, sincerely, DOLLY. 


Washington | 


Some old ribbon may do if | 


Then this | 


In this | 
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Sewing Machine 


Give Us Less Noise 


When you sew, the ears are close 
to the machine— they must be with 
the head bent over the work. This 
wears on the nerves. 

It’s not true that the Domestic makes 
no noise. /¢ is true that 
the Domestic makes so 


little you don’t notice 
yD 





it. Baby can sleep 
on the exten- 
sion leaf. 





Make it Less Fatiguing 


In the Domestic a wee cotton Gone. 70] 


can replace the belt successfully. it took 
any rea! strain to push the treadle, the cotton 
thread would break instantly. When you 
push the treadle and run the machine without 
snapping the thread, that proves easy running. 
You cannot tire when you exert /ess effort 
than is required to break a fine sewing cotton. 


Give Us Two Machines In One 


With the Domestic, the change from the 
lock stitch to a perfectly elastic chain stitch 
can made almost without stopping the 
machine. Simple, simple, simple, simple ; that 
tells the Domestic story all the way through. 

The Vibrating Presser is found in no other 
machine. Do you know how valuable it is 
in sewing rough surfaces, or uneven surfaces? 

The Domestic five-stitch Ruffler does all 
the things that other rufflers do and some 
essential additional ones that you cannot get 
elsewhere. Go to the nearest dealer's sales- 
room; note the beautiful 
construction and manufac- 
ture of Domestics; remem- 
on ha . is the simplest 
of all the hne sewing ma- 
chines and that for 45 
years it has always led. 









In one hand the “looper” — in the other 
the “shuttle.” These devices start the story of 
“Domestic” efficiency. With the looper the 
machine makes a perfect elastic CHAIN 
STITCH,;; remove it, the machine makes a per- 
fect LOCK STITCH, the change from a 
LOCK STITCH with a double thread to a 
CHAIN STITCH with a single thread being 
the work of a moment and almost while the 
machine is in motion. 

You will see for yourself that anybody can 
run a Domestic at once ; that extreme simplicity 
will mean a good deal to you deuals the 
years to come in lack of repairs and being 
always ready to do any work. 


Send for a booklet of 
New Domestic for 1906— 
we gladly mail it free of charge. 
DOMESTIC | 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Newark, New Jersey 
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E be- 
gan 
at our 


boy’s birth 
witharulethat 
he should al- 
ways see his 
parents with a 
KF . smile on their 
ome H faces, sothata 
ORAWN BY MARY R. HITCHNER sm i le and a 
, laugh would 
be to him not an exceptional thing, but a 
common, every-day part of living. So for the 
first seven years of his life he never saw either 
of his parents but with smiling faces. The 
result is that he is a merry, sunny boy him- 
self, always smiling: always happy. 

We decided he was not to be a ‘‘ hothouse 
plant.’’ From the start he would be an out- 
door child and given a vitality that would 
enable him to throw off colds. So when he 
was three weeks old he went out, and he con- 
tinued to go out every day when other children 
were kept indoors. In rain or snow he went 
out: simply dressing warmer. Only in the 
heaviest weather was he kept in. In his boy- 
hood we kept him to this rule. He was 
always outdoors, and no condition of the 
weather made an excuse for riding to school 
—amileaway. He walked—always walked, 
or wheeled. The result: he has never been 
sick. Heishardy. He gets colds, of course, 
but he throws them off readily. 

Every night, summer or winter, from his 
babyhood up, he has slept with the top of two 
of the three windows of his room all the way 
down, so that in winter the temperature of his 
room will average forty degrees and lower. 
Nurse and doctor counseled against this, but 
the practice was continued and he throve on it. 

He was given a coolish bath every morning 
in his babyhood, and as he grew his bath 
became more and more coolish, until at five 
years of age he was taking a cold plunge in 
the bathtub every morning, as he does today. 


or 


At the Ase of Five, too, I bought him a 
punching-bag of boy’s size, and every morn- 
ing he practiced on it for five minutes. He 
was taught to believe that the highest form of 
manhood consisted of a cleanly body, an 
elastic skin, a well-developed chest and 
muscle. This soon became a boyish passion 
with him, and it was the delight of his soul, 
as it is with him today, to see his muscle and 
his chest develop. 

Along with this we explained to him that 
two things would retard his health: sweets 
and fried foods. He soon arrived at a dis- 
tinction in his own mind: when a thing was 
fried it was bad, when it wasn’t it was good 
—a distinction he makes today. We ex- 
plained to him the difference between good 
and bad candy, and told him that if he would 
invariably refuse candies of all sorts when he 
was.away from home we would give him the 
right kind of candy at home, and as much of 
it as we thought was good for him. In this 
way we controlled the quality and quantity of 
his candy ‘‘ input.’’ The rule worked excel- 
lently, and is in force today, applying to cakes 
and all sorts of sweets as well as to candies. 

The result, you ask, in health? He was 
born healthy and has remained healthy: he 
has had not a single illness except mumps, 
and two attacks of tonsilitis, both of which 
he threw off quickly. At eight he stood four 
feet eight in his stockings: his complexion 
was ruddy, his chest and body were splen- 
didly developed, and from his seventh year 
on his mother had to buy him clothes and 
shoes for a boy from three to four years older. 
He went to school at seven, and quickly out- 
distanced all his schoolmates. His mind had 
been made keen by a healthy body. 

He never gave one of those horrors, ‘‘a 
children’s party,’’? and only went to one. 
That experience told us that it was neither 
good for his stomach nor his nerves, so he 
never went to another. Until his seventh 
year he went to bed at six o’clock ona supper 
of bread and butter and milk, or a cereal and 
milk, and from eight to ten he went to bed at 
seven. He generally slept the clock around. 


ox 


Corporal Punishment we believed might 
do for a dog, but not for a child. We never 
laid the hand of punishment on him. In 
his earliest years our punishment of him 
touched the two most vital points of a man’s 
nature: his stomach and his possessions. If 
he erred, his stomach suffered. If he per- 
sisted, one after another of his most treasured 
toys and possessions disappeared. He soon 
learned that as his parents had the power to 
give they also had the power to take away. 
He had a strong, masterful will. We never 
tried to break it, but always to control it. 
The punishments always worked. 





At six I made a bargain with him: that if . 


he would always come to meor to his mother 
directly after doing a thing he shouldn’t have 
done, whether by design or accident, and tell 
us about it, he should not be punished in any 
way. This appealed to his sense of fairness, 
and he asked particularly if ‘‘ no punishment 


How We Trained Our Boy 


As Told by His Father 
With the Manuscript of This Article Corrected by His Mother 


of any kind’’ would be forthcoming. I told 
him none at all. I went on the theory that 
the greatest possession a parent can have is 
a child’s fullest confidence, and I think we 
have it, and always did have. He never 
broke a window, or one of the hundred things 
that any healthy boy will do, but he came 
directly to us and told us about it. He was 
never punished. Of course, he was made to 
pay for his ‘‘ breaks’’ and things, but we ex- 
plained to him that this was no punishment. 
If the ‘‘ break’’ was a serious one, and the 
cost exceeded, say, fifty cents, he and I would 
share the expense equally. Finally he re- 
sented this, and insisted always on paying 
the whole cost. He does today. 


ox 


We Told Him that the First Law of the world 
was obedience, explained to him that every- 
body in this world had to obey some one, and 
that he could never learn how to give orders 
to others until he had first obeyed orders him- 
self. But here came ina vital rule to which 
we never made an exception: We never /o/d 
him to do a thing: always asked him, and 
always explained to him the reason why we 
asked it of him. Wedid not want our boy to 
obey us blindly, nor to obey us ina spirit born 
of fear. We appealed to his fairness from 
the very beginning, dut we were fair with 
him. The result is: he obeyed and obeys 
when he is asked, and he need never be asked 
but once, for the explanation is given with 
the request, and he sees at once that what we 
ask is fair. We treat him, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘ white.’’ 

At his fifth year we began to-tell him of the 
value of money: that no money is worth hav- 
ing unless it is earned: that something must 
always be done for something received. We 
gave him chances to earn money: a penny 
for carrying a parcel from the station; a 
penny for carrying the laundry to each of the 
members of the family, etc. Then we ex- 
plained to him the idea of saving money, 
what it meant, etc. At eight I gave him his 
first allowance of five cents a week, and 
brought him a check-book —a regular check- 
book, of smallest size, obtained from a 
national bank. I explained to him what 
it meant, and that this was how I kept 
and spent my money. Then I became his 
banker. He deposited his savings with me, 
and when he wanted money he drew a check 
on me, simply crossing out the name of the 
bank on the check and substituting mine. 
Because of his small earnings I told him I 
would pay him a higher interest than the cus- 
tomary rate of interest, and for every dollar 
he deposited with me I would pay him ten 
cents. I made it a rule he should always 
carry ten cents in his pocket, and never de- 
posit it, so that he would learn the lesson of 
carrying money about him without spend- 
ing it. The idea worked splendidly, and 
gave him not only the saving habit, but 
a clear idea of the methods and principles of 
banking. I am still his banker. 


ox 


We Have Always Believed that when a child 
reaches the age of seven the basic elements of 
training are over: in other words, all train- 
ing beyond that age is mere repetition of 
what has gone before. The vital elements of 
training have been laid then: the sowing has 
been done; after that comes self-development. 
It is then that the child begins to exercise 
for himself the precepts that have laid in his 
life. So at seven we began to let down grad- 
ually the prohibitive phase, and began to 
place him on his own honor and responsi- 
bility. For example, he played with an 
undesirable boy in the neighborhood. We 
refrained from saying that he mustn’t play 
with that boy. We told him why we thought 
he wasn’t a desirable boy asa playmate, and 
then left it to his own judgment to decide 
whether he would continue to play with him. 
He did for a week, and then dropped him! 
After that we gradually but constantly called 
for his own exercise of judgment, for an ex- 
pression of his own individuality, and he 
never failed to respond—not always wisely. 
Then we explained why we believed his de- 
cision was unwise, showed him what other 
decision he could have made, and left the 
matter there, never with any injunction. He 
never failed us. Sometimes it would take 
him a little while to work it out for himself, 
but work it out he always would. Didn’t it 
make a “‘ little old man’’ of him, you ask? 
Hardly. There wasn’t a more boyish boy in 
the whole neighborhood. We simply gave 
him the credit of having his own intelligence 
and judgment, and asked him to exercise 
them. He does so today. 


ax 


We Tried to Strike the Keynote of truth 
with himinallthings. We explained, simply 
but directly, what we knew about God and 
Jesus Christ, and what faith in such belief 
meant. Of course, his little mind could 
only take the things he actually saw. Then 
we asked him if he could see his father’s love 
or his mother’s love. Thereupon we told 
him that the great beliefs in the world were in 
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things unseen: that meant faith. That was 
possible of comprehension to his little mind, 
and in that simple way we built up for hima 
faith in God. 

We never asked him to believe in a real 
Santa Claus. We told him that as a concrete | 
being he did not exist: as a spirit he did. | 
We made him a Santa Claus himself by hav- 
ing him give to children poorer than himself. 
This interested him keenly, and at each | 
Christmastide he was as full of anticipation 
as to the contents of his stocking, and as to 
who was his Santa Claus, as his playmates 
who believed in the Santa Claus of the chim- 
ney — with this difference: we never had to 
create another Santa Claus, or shatter an 
illusion in his later years. In other words, 
he had been told the truth from the start, and 
not a vestige of childhood joy in the great 
Christmas spirit didittakefromhim. But we 
told him never to shatter the illusion of a real 
Santa Claus which other children might have. 


ost 


He was Seven when hope existed that he 
might have a little brother or sister. A 
month before we told him: told him the truth 





again. All advice was against our move: 
‘*He would not understand’’; it was ‘* un- 
necessary,’’ ‘‘too early,’’ etc. But I had 


been a boy once with exactly that truth with- 
held, and I determined my boy should go out 
into the world with vital things straight in 
his mind. As to its being ‘‘ too early ’’ —-at 
seven!—that was quickly disproved by the 
discovery that he had already ‘‘ heard things”’ 
—not much fortunately, but nevertheless we 
were just in time, a fact (not a theory) I can- 
not too strongly call to the attention of those 
parents who beiieve that their children at 
seven ‘‘ know nothing of such things.’’ As 
a matter of fact, they know much worse 
than nothing: they know what they know 
wrong. The ‘‘ experiment’’ was‘not an ex- 
periment at all. We saw at once that the | 
right thing had been done at the right time. 
His consideration for his mother during that 
month was beautiful: all the little man in 
him came to the surface, and he was husband, 
father and protector in one; and nothing we | 
ever did drew the little chap so closely to us 
as that hour of frankness with him. And 
he went out into the world with the mystery 
of life straight and clean in his mind! 


a 


Then Came the Lesson of self-defense and 
self-reliance. I explained to him the differ- 
ence between a man and a coward: that to | 
begin a fight was unworthy, but to defend 
one’s self was the duty of every man. _ I gave 
him very simple rules: never to strike the 
first blow, but always to strike the second, 
and to let that second come immediately upon 
the heels of the first, with the third and 
fourth very closely following; never to hit a | 
boy smaller even if he struck first, and never 
to hit any boy below the belt or when he was 
down. A year after, a boy, again his size, 
struck him. The second blow materialized, 
so did the third and fourth, but only the first | 
from the other boy. He has only departed | 
from my rule twice that I know of: once | 
when a boy struck a girl, and my boy took 
that blow to be the same as if it landed upon 
himself, and delivered his part so fast that | 
the other boy never knew what happened 
until some moments afterward. Then three 
boys smaller than himself attacked him at 
once. He confessed afterward that he didn’t | 
know exactly what to do then. Still, he 
argued, ‘‘ three to one wasn’t fair,’’ and, tak- 
ing refuge in numbers, he whipped all three 
together. Those were all his fights: his play- 
mates learned he could take care of himself, 
and, as boys will do under these circum- 
stances, they let it go at that. 

en | 

A Model Boy, You Say? Not in the least. 
He is just a plain boy, as full of mischief as 
any boy, as a boy should be. But he is re- 
spectful and well-mannered; honorable and 
not mean; strong and healthy—just a sane 
boy. It is true that his neighbors think he 
is unusual for a boy, but that is only in com- | 
parison. He is simply as all boys should be, | 
and his parents have only done for him what | 
they believed to be right: been fair and truth- 
ful with him and set him straight; making | 
him, first of all, a healthy little animal with | 
his lungs full of God’s fresh air, with a sturdy | 
little body that is his own delight, and the | 
admiration of his own and other parents. 

How old is he now, you ask? Various 
ages. For the boy I have told you about is 
not one boy at all, but three of them. What 
was an experiment with the first boy, in the | 
sense that everything is an experiment with a 
first child, passed out of the experimental 
realm with the second boy, and became a | 
conviction with the third. And allowing for | 
differences in characters and temperament, 
the training of the one has been given to all 
three, and their friends, and other parents 
than their own, seem to think they are par- 
ticularly fine, manly boys, and have often 
asked how they were trained. So here, in 
the briefest outline, of course, is ‘‘ how’’! 
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o£lenburys 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 
as age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
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This is PHILIP 
HESS, No. 5147 
Wayne Avenue, 
Germantown, Pa 
whose mother 
writes: Imperial 
Granum made 
him | aod 
healthy. He has 
been entirely 
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all requirements 
like it for it sup- 
plies everything 


**Baby’s Staff of Life’ se 
Imperial 
Granum 


the unsweetened FOOD 


Not only overcomes baby’s disor- 
ders of Teething and Hot Weather 
but used in time prevents them. 
Write to John Carle & Sons, 153 Water 
St., New York, and they will send you 
free a large sample; their book ** The 
Care of Babies ’*—which tells how to 
care for baby in summer—together with 
a little rag doll for baby to play vith. 

NoTE—Mothers using Barley are 
strongly advised to use Imperial 
Granum as it is made of Wheat and 
is much more nutritious & healthful 
besides being more easily digested. 
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less than 
elsewhere 


If you 
cannot 
visit our 
store 
and per- 
sonally 
inspect 

our wonderful as- 
sortment of china 
and cut glass, let us 
send you our hand- 
some new catalogue. 
Over a_ thousand 
illustrations, many 
of them colored. 
Sent postpaid on 
request. 


Ask for Catalogue G. 
West 21st & West 22d Streets, Near 6th Ave., New York 
and Announce- 


EDDING INVITATIONS sxianncer<s; 


engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, “* Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J..W. COCKRUM, 582 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 


This 
beautiful, 
long-han- 
dled cut 
glass bas- 
ket, $7.50. 
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Beatrice Herford 


FAIR, plump, charming woman, with the 
smooth brow and the candid, wide- 
open eyes of a child, a mouth around 

which infectious smiles hover, a voice which 
has not lost its soft English quality in parting 
with its English accent, and a frank, cordial 
manner that warms the cockles of a visitor’s 
heart. There you have a sketch of Beatrice 
Herford, playing the réle of Mrs. Hayward 
in her own home; and, though this cre- 
ator of clever monologues is more widely 
known in her professional capacity than in 
her private life, she does Mrs. Hayward even 
better than she does ‘‘ the village seamstress ”’ 
or ‘‘ the shampoo woman.”’ 


x 

‘* People take life too seriously,’’ she says, 
in her soft, cheerful voice. ‘* At least, they 
take the unimportant things too seriously. 
You’ve no idea how amusing the most tire- 
some thing is, if you can only look at it asa 
kind of game.”’ 

In that one comment lies the clew to the 
individuality of the woman. 

She spends her summers in Wayland, Mas- 
sachusetts, and her winters in New York; but 
she lives in the Land of Make-Believe all the 
year round. Her monologues are as sponta- 
neously human as her conversation; her con- 
versation as delightful as her monologues. 
She finds life amusing, and she makes it 
amusing for others. at 

Miss Herford was in the throes of packing 
for a spring decampment when a friend called 
upon her, but she dropped into a big, well- 
cushioned chair, poured two steaming cups of 
tea, and looked as thoroughly saturated with 
the spirit of leisure as though the rooms had 
not been piled, picture-moulding high, with 
miscellanies, all of which, save the two paro- 
quets, the goldfinch, the blackbird and the 
ivy, were to be miraculously crowded into a 
few unobtrusive trunks. 

‘* But I mustn’t interrupt you,’ 
the visitor. 

Miss Herford looked around the room with 
a certain large tranquillity. 


on 


’ 


murmured 


‘* I’m glad to rest. Yes, the trunks have to 
be packed before I go to the theatre this 
evening; but I’m an incorrigible optimist. 
They say I’m not always on time, but I'd 
rather be late once in a while than be nervous 
all the time. I’ve explained to my friends 
that my inability to do anything promptly 
has nothing whatever to do with unpunctu- 
ality. It’s merely the result of unquenchable 
optimism concerning the elasticity of time. 
You see the distinction, don’t you?”’ 

She poised a lump of sugar over a teacup 
and waited anxiously until assured that the 
distinction would be apparent. 

‘*IT don’t mind packing,’’ she went on; 
‘and the worse the problem is the better I 
like it. Now you’d say this couldn’t be 
done.’’ 

She waved an uncommonly pretty hand 
toward the assortment of Lares, Penates, 
clothes and trunks. 

‘* But everything will go in. I play it ex- 
actly as if it were a game—one of those 
chopped-up locomotive puzzles. It’s great 
fun if you go at it that way, finding just the 
one perfect place for each article, and making 
everything fit into the smallest possible space. 
I-could get the birds and the ivy in, only it 
wouldn’t be good for them, so I suppose I’d 
better carry them.’’ 

She laughed her jolly little laugh as she 
eyed the three cages and the flower-pot. 


ox 


‘*T always play cheating the clock, too, 
when I’m packing. You see, I tell the clock 
I’1l do a certain amount in a given time, and 
then I try to do it in less time, and I don’t 
look at the clock until I’ve finished. There’s 
too little imagination in the average mortal. 
I remember when I was achild in England I 
could have a most Heavenly time inventing 
games and playing ‘them, but the other chil- 
dren irritated me because they wouldn’t make 
up their parts of the game, and couldn’t even 
play when I told them how to do it. I have 
the same trouble now. 

“You know we have a big, old-fashioned 
country-place in Massachusetts. It has been 
in Mr. Hayward’s family for ages, and we 
spend eight months of the year there. I love 





Where She Lives in the Summer 


Beatrice Herford 


“I'd Rather be Late Once in a While Than be Nervous All the Time” 


Her “ Make-Believe”’ Store 


in Private Life 


By Eleanor Hoyt 


it. The farming game, and the gardening 
game, and the housekeeping game are de- 
lightful; but my servants think I’m crazy — 
hopelessly crazy. My cook got completely 
discouraged with me last spring because I had 
theories about housecleaning made amusing. 

*** You’re a child; just nothing but a child. 
That’s what you are!’ she said to me. 

‘* New England folk do grow up so irrevo- 
cably, don’t they? 

** Even the children are sometimes too old 
to play, and can only watch one and giggle. 
But my neighbors’ children all come to see 
me, and I love to have them, and they are all 
great funtoplay with. There’sone little girl 
who is a perfect joy. She comes often and 
she doesn’t see the smallest thing surprising 
or amusing about my make-believe. When- 
ever I take avery bold, imaginative flight she 
simply goes one better. I can’t surprise her 
or stagger her. She’d just as soon take up 
one réle as another, and she looks upon me 
as exactly her age. You should hear her 
order me about when she happens to be my 
elder or superior in our game!”’ 

Mrs. Hayward had unconsciously been imi- 
tating the discouraged cook, the giggling 
children, her own irrepressibly youthful self, 
and her versatile playmate, as she talked. 
Mimicry is as natural to her as breathing. 


ax 


‘* That child does so enjoy the store. Have 
I told you about my store?’’ she asked, with 
the sudden eagerness with which she attacks 
each new subject. 

*** Store’?’’ echoed the listener. 

‘*Yes; it’s a realized ideal. I always 
wanted to keep a country store. It was the 
ambition of my life, and when we decided to 
live on this big country place I saw my oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Hayward gave me a disused 
hen-house and an old bath-house, I hired a 
carpenter, and now I have a genuine country 
store down in the orchard. It isn’t big, but 
it’s tremendously realistic. 

‘“*You know the sort of thing: post-office, 
dry goods, notions and provisions in the front 
room; turkey-red calico and checked ging- 
ham, and jeans, and jars of striped stick 
candy and ‘ all-day suckers’ on the shelves; 
hams hanging from the ceiling —I made the 
cook save the ham bags and stuff them with 
cotton. That was one thing that helped to 
crystallize her opinion of me. 

‘* There’s a little sitting-room back of the 
store, with a red and white cloth on the table 
and all the other accessories; and when the 
house is full the little post-office does a great 
business. You’d laugh if I told you the 
names of some of the people who have played 
store with me. A Boston artist is my partner, 
but she doesn’t take an active part in the 
business except for ashort time each summer. 


or 


‘Oh, yes; about those monologues! ’’ 

Miss Herford came back to stern realities 
with a start, and looked at the querist re- 
proachfully. 

“Work? Well, I put it off as long as I 
possibly can. All summer I play with my 
husband, and my friends, and the farm, and 
the house, and the garden, and the horses, and 
the dogs, and the store—and I rest. 

‘* But when September comes I settle down 
to write new monologues. It’s harder to play 
that than to play most things, but it is great 
fun, too. I do my writing outdoors all 
through September, October and November.’’ 

‘* But it’s cold in November.”’ 

‘* T bundle up and chase the sun around the 
house —-then having several dogs on top of one 
a good deal of the time helps one to keep 
warm. 

‘*T can’t work indoors, and I’m afraid I 
work in haphazard fashion anywhere —just 
write a few sentences and act them out men- 
tally, and work them over and over, and play 
with the dogs, and then write a few more sen- 
tences. I never consciously study types with 
a view to making copy of them; but when I 
start in on a monologue I find that my memory 
has stored up innumerable little characteris- 
tics, expressions and motions and inflections 
of the type I’ve chosen. 

‘*) always made my monologues and acted 
them even when I was a small girl in England; 
but I had no idea of using them professionally 
then. It was easy for me to mimic any one 
who had peculiarities, and I did it simply to 








amuse my family and my friends; but finally 
some of the friends persuaded me to make 
some public appearances in London. The 
critics were nice enough to be quite enthusi- 
astic about me, and the audiences seemed to 
think me very funny; so I found myself with 
a ready-made profession, and a success that 
had no connection with hard work. 


oot 


‘* Nervous? Oh, no; I’ve never had a 
touch of stage-fright. I suppose that’s be- 
cause the thing all seems so natural to me. 
When I'm acting I lose myself in the game. 
It’s odd, but I don’t lose my interest in 
sketches through giving them over and over 
again. Occasionally I put in new ideas and 
stage business that occur to me while I am 
doing the act; but that is only when a mono- 
logue is new. After I have it in good shape 
and see that it goes with the audiences, I 
don’t change it; yet it always amuses me. 

‘*It usually seems to amuse my audience 
too, but then American audienées are easily 
amused —and English audiences, too, for 
that matter. There’s a good deal of nonsense 
talked about the Englishman’s inability to see 
a joke. A London crowd is as responsive to 
humor as a New York crowd; but I’ll admit 
it’s much harder to extract a laugh from a 
little town audience in England than from a 
country town audience here. Still I’ve had 
some sad experiences in small towns on this 
side of the water. 

‘*One night I was as funny as I knew how 
to be for the benefit of a small crowd that 
never relaxed a muscle. No one as much as 
smiled, and I was desperate before I finished 
my program. When I did get through the 
ordeal I wiped my brow and acknowledged 
to myself that I was a flat failure. But later 
I grasped the community’s point of view, and 
it cheered me very much. 


ox 


‘*A genial old party came up to me grin- 
ning all over his face and wanted to grasp my 
hand. He said he knew it wasn’t polite to 
laugh at a lady, but that he’d had a hard 
struggle that evening, and that a ‘ dozen 
times’ he’d thought he’d ‘ have to bust right 
out laughin’.’ 

‘* You see they had all been living up to 
their ideas of etiquette. They were deter- 
mined they wouldn’t be rude to a lady. 

‘* That episode has been a great comfort to 
me in dark hours, when I didn’t raise enough 
laughter to suit me. 

** Do you know I’m surprised that the men 
like my monologues as well as they do? 
There are so many of the points that would, 
it seems to me, appeal only to the women. 
But the American man does love to laugh at 
his women folk. Every time he recognizes 


one’ of his wife’s peculiarities in a sketch of 


inine he’s as pleased as a boy with a new top. 

‘“* And the women? Why, bless their hearts, 
they don’t in the least object to my good- 
natured satire. You see, each woman is firmly 
convinced that I am making fun of the fads 
and follies of her dearest friend, and she 
enjoys it immensely. It never occurs to her 
to look for her own face in the mirror. 

‘* That isn’t alwaysthecase. A great many 
women recognize a joke upon themselves and 
appreciate it. A few women see the joke but 
resent it. Every little while some serious- 
minded female writes me a stern letter and 
tells me I’m a traitor to my sex. She says 
that when men are so ready to criticise and 
belittle women it is disgraceful in me to block 
the wheels of progress by holding my sex up 
to ridicule. 
the suffragist, isn’t it? Now I’m particularly 
fond of women, but if they were not absurd 
at times they wouldn’t be so delightful.’’ 


ax 


More visitors arrived; the inexorable clock 
hand moved on; the open trunks yawned sug- 
gestively; but Miss Herford’s greeting was 
serene, her expression unruffled. She poured 
more tea, and settled herself more cozily in 
her comfortable chair. 

She is, as has been said before, an incor- 
rigible optimist. Evidently, in this case, her 
optimism was justified, for she took the train 
she had planned to take, and the trunks and 
birds traveled with her. 
abandoned the ivy — but even an optimist has 
her moments of weakness. 


Life’s a long, serious matter to | 





At the last she | 
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Cleanser 


‘ ’ 


Throw away the “scratchy "’ scouring brick 
and the caustic, burning, skin-destroying 
sand soaps. Use this clean, pure, natural 
product which cleans, scrubs, scours and 
polishes quicker and easier than anything 
you have ever known, yet contains no grit, 
no grease and no alkali. 


At Your 


‘ocers 





Large, Sifting- 
op Can 


For Scouring 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


is a wonderful scouring agent. It is 
especially valuable in taking off the 
hard, crusted grease and grime from 
ots and pans; works like magic in the 
itchen-cleaning; doesn’t hurt the hands. 

Large, Sifting-Top Can, 10c (All Grocers) 


For Scrubbing 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


being as absorbent as a sponge, not only 
loosens dirt, but takes it up and carries it 
away clean, Leaves no grime behind it. 
Best for scrubbing floors and woodwork, 
painted or unpainted. 


Large, Sifting-Top Can, 10c (All Grocers) 





For Polishing | 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 


polishes without scratching. Puts a quick 
and brilliant gloss on all smooth metal 
surfaces with very little rubbing. It is not 
recommended for silver, except when very 
dirty. Best for brass. 


Large, Sifting-Top Can, 10c (All Grocers) 
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For Cleaning 


Everything that can be cleaned with 
water can be cleaned 
easier and better with 
Old Dutch Cleanser — 
including the hands. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, 
send his name and 10c. in 
stamps and we will send youa 
full-sized can. Postage alone 
costs us 22c., but it will pay 
us in the end. 


, SENT FREE—The useful 
booklet, “Hints to Housewives.” 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
SO. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
































HY, 
. when 

the 
subject of 
nagging comes up, 
is it usually rep- 
resented in the 
feminine gender? 
Are women the 
only ones who 
know how to con- 
tinue a subject after it has lost interest to the 
man? Did none of you ever meet a husband 
who understood the art of driving his wife 
from the bounds of civilization back to bar- 
baric instincts and the lust for blood? If 
not, your acquaintance has been singularly 
circumscribed. 






ORAWN BY CHRIST 


NE CHESTER 


KNOW a man with a highly-developed 

sense of humor who married a woman with 
none. (Why will people do such palpably 
foolish things? A man with sufficient wisdom 
to run a government becomes a veritable fool 
when he begins to marry!) And with two 
such diverse points of view, hers leading to 
Calvinism and his to Mark Twain, they soon 
began to open their eyes to each other. Then 
the man tried the most futile experiment 
known to modern mental phenomena. He 
tried to analyze his jokes with a view to 
cultivating a sense of humor in a woman 
who would have taken the prize at a human 
vegetable exhibit as a female turnip. 

He tried hopefully at first, then patiently, 
then doggedly, then vindictively, then fool- 
ishly. He pursued that woman for years 
with remorseless cruelty in jokes. From 
being a gentleman he turned into a joke 
monomaniac, and with no more result in his 
wife’s mental pabulum than if she had been 
a basin of soapsuds that he was trying to bake 
into a soufflé. 

In all this, do you think he never nagged 
her when she couldn’t laugh? 

He tried not only all his own best jokes, 
but the masterpieces of others as well. The 
greatest jokes of all the ages were pressed 
into service and wasted on that woman. 

She finally died. Her friends said she died 
of the strain. Her enemies said he was glad 
of it. He has never married again. I have 
always thought he was too tired. 

In all those years she never retaliated. 
But when the jokes became too strenuous, 
sometimes she used to cry. 

It sounds rather pathetic as I write it, but 
as it used to happen it was the most vicari- 
ously irritating, exasperating experience we, 


T BOARDING-SCHOOL 
my most cherished pos- 
sessions were two fur 

capes—one a sealskin, the 
other a monkey-skin—and a 
pair of ornamented brown slip- 
pers. I was not the only one 
who admired them, and some of my friends 
did not hesitate to borrow them. When I 
wore the sealskin I had the suspicion that 
one of the other girls was wearing the monkey- 
skin, and whether I wore the sealskin or the 
monkey-skin I felt certain that some stay-at- 
home girl was wearing my little brown slip- 
pers. There was the inevitable tale-bearer 
in the school, and on my return my suspicions 
were usually confirmed. 





HEN there was the girl with whom I 

‘‘chummed.’’ She borrowed my money, 
postage-stamps, patterns, ribbons — anything, 
in fact, which she needed and which I hap- 
pened tohave. These were seldom returned, 
yet I believed in her implicitly and laid her 
omissions to forgetfulness. 

Once she offered to make mea shirtwaist, in 
return for some little favor, and, as she in- 
sisted that she would be delighted to do it, I 
bought the necessary materials and gave 
them to her. - Months passed by, but my 
shirtwaist did not materialize. I fancied 
that she had put the linen away and had for- 
gotten it. Imagine my surprise the follow- 
ing summer when I met her wearing what 
was to have been my shirtwaist! 

**T needed a pretty waist for Flossie’s out- 
ing,’’ was her explanation, ‘‘ and, remember- 
ing about your waist, I went to work and 
made itupinahurry. I knew that you would 
not care, dear, and, besides, I will pay you 
for the materials.’’ 

Needless to say the money was not forth- 
coming. ButI had not yet learned my lesson. 
Her brother died, and she had neither the 
time nor money to purchase all the necessary 
mourning apparel. My contribution, which 
at the time I supposed to be a loan, was a 
handsome black chiffon hat. 

Up to that time the girl had been a constant 
visitor at our home; her visits then became 
few and finally ceased altogether. It was not 
until I met her with my hat on, and saw her 
in the choir Sunday after Sunday, wearing 


The One Who Nags 


By Lilian Bell Bogue 
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any of us who looked on, ever lived through. 
That woman, with her earnest, philanthropic 
soul, could never be cured of listening to the 
cream of a joke in stolid want of understand- 
ing and then of saying, ‘‘ And then what did 
he do?’”’ 

This is a case when the man nagged. 


HERE are thousands of men in this world 

who never sit down to a meal in their own 
houses without actually sniffing around for 
something to complain about. I know one 
man who, as soon as he seats himself, takes 
the carving-fork and lifts the cutlet or steak or 
whatever it may be to look at the under side 
and to smell it, which frequently removes 
others’ appetites, and see if there is a chance 
to kick. Then, before serving any one, he 
lifts the covers of the vegetable-dishes and 
inspects their contents, and if they do not 
come up to his expectations he chats about 
their shortcomings all through the meal. 

‘* Mary, if you have mashed potatoes, why 
not have them mashed? These are so full of 
lumps they are a combination of boiled and 
mashed.’’ 

Then, if anybody laughs, as sometimes in- 
timate family friends will do, instead of 
warding off further pleasantries it only en- 
courages him to proceed. 

At breakfast he does not even seat himself, 
but leans his hands on the table and says: 

‘*The bacon is not trimmed! It never is 
trimmed! I have been married for twenty- 
two years, and in all that time we have never 
had a single, solitary cook who knew enough 
to trim the bacon. Mary, why doesn’t the 
butcher trim it? You have had enough ex- 
perience with stupid cooks to know that they 
never trim it! How many times have I told 
you to make the butcher trim it and to stand 
there and see it done! Well, even if you did 
telephone for this, couldn’t you have remem- 
bered to remind him that we always want 
bacon trimmed? A new man? Oh, there is 
always some excuse! I’ve tried for twenty- 
two years to get you to relieve me of this 
cause of annoyance, yet you will not do it!”’ 


NCE, when these familiar words dropped 
on our ears, his son spoke up and said: 

** Yes, and, mother, he may live twenty-two 
years longer. Hadn’t we better chuck having 
bacon?’”’ 

The poor, dear mother was one of the 
gentle, forgetful kind, and the son realized 
the futility of his father’s nagging. 

I dwell rather lovingly upon these instances 
of men’s nagging, because as arule we women 


The Borrowing 


By Jean Knight 


that black chiffon hat, that I began to lose 
confidence. I could no longer Jay the loss of 
my hat to forgetfulness on her part, for my 


repeated notes, asking for its return, were 
ignored entirely. 
All this happened several years ago. The 


girl is popular, has a charming contralto 
voice which is in great demand, and again 
visits our home. I am interested in her 
career, but I confess that the ghosts of that 
shirtwaist and hat are apt to intrude when I 
am in her presence. 


HERE is another girl —a girl who con- 

stantly borrows my magazines. She be- 
gan by occasionally borrowing my favorite 
fashion paper. 

She is a good-natured, jolly girl, whose 
visits would be delightful did I not know at 
once that her main object in coming was to 
borrow my magazine. I mention that the 
pages are still uncut, secretly hoping that she 
will refuse to take it, but no such luck. She 
promises to ‘‘ return it tomorrow,’’ and the 
beloved magazine goes off to be cut and read 
by other fingers and eyes than my own. 

She not only borrows my periodicals, but 
she does it systematically. She knows the 
names and the number I take; the date of 
their publication and the day on which the 
postman should deliver them, and she comes 
smilingly in shortly after their arrival and in- 
nocently asks if it is not time for such and 
such a magazine. I cannot tell her that it 
has not come, for I am aware that she knows 
the date of its arrival. I cannot get up the 
courage to say, ‘‘ Yes, it has come, but I wish 
to read it first.’”’ I may hint at something of 
the kind, but she will answer: ‘‘ Well, dearie, 
you can’t read and sew, too, can you? So 
I’ll just trot along home with it and have it 
back again before you will want it,’’ or some- 
thing equally irrefutable. 


N A FASHIONABLE Southern town where 
I spent the winter months many social func- 
tions were held. One hostess after another 
missed a doily or napkin on the day or even- 
ing of the entertainment. The losers felt 
some delicacy about mentioning it, but a time 
came when one after another learned of the 
strange disappearance. It was not until Mrs. 
G. entertained a large number of her friends 





have to bear 
all the odium 
which natur- 
ally attaches 
totheword. Butthe 
truth of the matter 
is that a nagging 
or whining woman 
drives me distracted 
just as inevitably as 
it does her husband. 

I know several women of the kind, and, 
oh, my! They certainly are a trial. 

I once had an old cook who used to say: 

‘Oh, Missis, don’t ever be sorry for men! 
Be sorry for women. 
home and bear things. 
his hat on and goes out.’’ 

And I have seen many a husband of a nag- 
ging wife do just that. 


But a man:just puts 


OWEVER, in justice to wives who do 
nag, is there any impropriety in asking 
the public if there ever was a more exasperat- 
ing animal created than a man — especially a 
husband? And then if that husband never 
loses his temper, and is always kind when you 
are nervous, and patient when you are exas- 
perated; and if, when you want the best closet 
for your clothes and he wants it for his, he 
calmly moves yours to the hall closet and tries 
to turn it off with a pleasantry, and when, the 
next day, you put yours back where you want 
them, he again, without any ill-temper, 
changes them back again, and explains with 
unfailing good humor why he needs the best 
closet more than you do, and when you are 
ready to explode with rage he simply refuses 
to fight, but still keeps the closet—can you 
deny that for sheer, maddening, persistent 
exasperation, a gentle, kind, good-tempered 
husband can beat anything on earth? 

Did you ever try to shut the cat out of the 
house on a summer night, and see her come 
back through all the windows and up the 
cellar stairs, and then go up the back stairs 
and come down the front ones from the attic, 
and all with no annoyance, no resentment, no 
impatience even, but just an unruffled, deter- 
mined, iron-clad persistence that defied any 
adjective in the language and every missile 
within reach? 

Well, that is the effect some husbands pro- 
duce on selfish and quick-tempered wives. 

Now the whole trouble with nagging is that 
you both either want the best all the time, or 
you both want your own way all the time, 
which is a bad thing for harmony in the house. 

I ought to know! 


Girl 


that the matter was regarded as _ serious. 
Mrs. G., finding that she had not a sufficient 
number of napkins for the occasion, borrowed 
some from a newly-married friend. The bor- 
rowed ones were of the finest damask and of 
great value. On the morning following two 
of them were missing, to the consternation of 
the borrower and to the sorrow of the bride. 
It was then that the more intimate friends 
began to talk the matter over. 

A beautiful Kentuckian, the wife of a 
wealthy professional man, was always one of 
the guests. This woman had everything that 
heart could wish for, and was, with her hus- 
band and small son, boarding at the home of 
prominent people of the town. 

Suspicion was directed toward 
afternoon when Mrs. B. saw her wrapping 
something in a doily, and a strict watch 
disclosed the fact that she always wrapped 
some dainty in her napkin or doily. 


her one 


NE afternoon the hostess caught her in the 

act. The Kentuckian smiled serenely 
and made a place by her side. ‘‘ You will 
think me an extremely silly creature, I 
know,’’ she said; ‘‘ but do you know, I can 
never get away from these little affairs with- 
out promising to bring my little boy some 
dainty. If you don’t mind, dear Mrs. A., I’m 
going to borrow your pretty little doily, which 
I shall have my maid return.”’ 

Mrs. A., though much surprised, murmured 
‘*Certainly.’’ But how those women did 
chatter after the fair Kentuckian departed. 
“‘T can’t help it,’’ said a charitable little 
woman, ‘‘ I don’t believe she ever intended to 
stealthem! She only thought of that precious 
boy of hers, and simply meant to borrow the 


They have to stay at 


linen, and, if you say so, I’ll appoint myself | 


a committee of one to remind her of her omis- 
sions. I hate to do it, but i hate still more 
to see such a charming woman put in such a 
suspicious light.’’ 

‘* Bravo!’’ exclaimed po ladies, where- 
upon they fell to discussing the matter all 
over again. 

Alas, for the determination of the charitable 
little woman! She did not get an opportunity 
to carry out her plans. The very next morn- 
ing the house in which the Kentuckian 
boarded caught fire, and, with its entire con- 
tents, was reduced to ashes. 


5 feet 3% inches long; 4 feet 10'% inches wide 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


The ‘‘Princess Grand.’’ 


If you are interested in diminutive 
Grand pianos and want to know the 
‘‘Jast word”’ in the development of the 
litthe Grand, write us and we will place 
in your hands literature picturing and 
describing our new ‘‘Princess Grand.’’ 
This Grand, with its size and price 
abridged to fit the dimensions of the 
most limited rooms and purses, is yet 
fully the equal of the large Grands in its 
quality of tone and action precision. 
Like the Concert Grand, it has 7% 
octaves, Overstrung Scale, Capo d’ Astro 
bar, Agraffes, Compound Bent-Wood 
Sounding-Board Bridge, Duplex Treble 
and the French-S9wiss repeating action. 
It is so fine in every way that we will 
gladly arrange to place one in your 
home on trial, not asking or allowing 
you to buy it unless it pleases you in 
every way. More about this if you will 


write us. 
HOW TO BUY Where we have no 
s dealer we will send 
Price-List, explain our Fasy Payment System (a 
small cash payment only required at time of pur- 
chase, balance in 12, 24 or 36 monthly remittances), 
and fully describe our unique method of sending 
our pianos to buyers in the most remote city or 
village in the United States, guaranteeing entire 
satisfaction. We take old pianos in exchange. 
Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











For Piano Students 


Kursheedt’s Hand Expander 


Read and be convinced 





As the endorsements of great pianists and 
teachers testify, the Iland Expander will reduce 
the hours of practice in the case of all students 
with small hands. Daily use of the Hand Ex- 
pander will produce in a short time conditions that 
are astonishing. By developing the reach between 
the second and fourth finger and between the third 
and fifth finger, the third or fourth finger will ac- 
quire strength and independence if worked in the 
way mentioned in the directions, and enable the 
student to play exercises that he could not before 
attempt. ‘The Hand Expander is a real invention, 
endorsed now by a number of the greatest pianists 
and teachers of the United States. These great 
artists have not only endorsed the Hand Expander, 
more than that, they have declared it to be a 
necessity for not only pianists but for all musicians 
with small hands and weak fingers. Many schools 
and studios have adopted the Hand Expander 
with excellent results. 

Write for circular giving testimonials and direc 
tions for use of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander, 10 
Bleecker Street, New York City,N.Y¥. Price $3.50. 
By express 25c. extra. 














The Marqua Baby Carriages, 
Go-Carts and Perambulators 


Sold successfully by mail for many 
vears. A standard 
of excellence has 
been reached that 
makes our cata- 
logue worth 
sending for. 
’ Our goods are 

. solddirect,(not 
\ dydealers),and 
we allow dis- 
counts. 100 
illustrations of 
neat, modern 
desigus that 
appeal to people 
of good taste. 
Freight allowances. 
Catalogue is FREE 
— write to-day. 


Marqua Carriage and Toy Co. , Dept. A, Cincinnati, 0. 


MOTHERS teach your children Music 


by the SWEET-WHITNEY method of musical kinder- 
garten. Regular training school at State University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor. Write me personally for SPECIAL RRMS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER on my CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. 


L, Gertrude Whitney, Originator & Instructor, Dept. L, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


What May be Made from Bottle Corks 


who read this article ever attempted to 
make anything out of the stray bottle 
corks lying around their homes except fish- 
line ‘‘ bobbers’’? If they went no further than 
this with those old corks they surely stopped 
too soon. Many very interesting little arti- 
cles may be formed from them, with the aid 
of a few other simple materials such as any 
of you can find right within the four walls of 
your own house, and it is my purpose to tell 
you just how to go about it to make some of 
these easy-to-do and nice-to-have little things. 
So simple are they that even most of our 
bright five-year-olds could turn ¢them out. 
And, best of all, the expense is—nothing. 
As you become interested in the work 
other designs than those shown will suggest 
themselves to you. If it should happen that 
no suitable corks are to be found 
around the premises a friend or 


| WONDER how many of the boys and girls 


By Chelsea Curtis Fraser 
Drawings by the Author 


this cork so that it will properly receive the 
thigh corks, then press through from the top 
the hairpin, first making a passageway for 
each diverging prong of the pin with a 
knitting-needle or similar pointed instrument 
of small diameter. When the hairpin has 
been inserted stick the leg corks on to it, 
afterward bending each prong sharply out- 
ward at the hips for the necessary angle of 
the legs. Insert the protruding points of the 
hairpin in the pedestal cork, and proceed to 
attach the arms, each with a common pin 
running intothe body! The head and helmet 
are assembled to the body in the same manner. 

The features of the face, of course, are to 
be put on with ink or paint. As with the can- 
non, this soldier may be becomingly stained, 
but he looks very handsome without cos- 
metics, in his faded suit of brown. 


another. The toothpicks of the chair-back 
should be stayed or strengthened, and this is 
accomplished by looping them in the manner 
pictured, with silk, linen or cotton thread. 
The ends of the lower stay-thread are wrapped 
about the two arms, where they meet the 
back, thus holding them securely in place. 
It will improve the looks of the chair if you 
stain it in natural colors. 


ox 


HAT will also interest the girls to make 
and at the same time meet with favor 
from the boys are the storks. 

To make these some knife-work on the 
corks used will be necessary; but if the di- 
rections for cutting previously given are 
carefully followed no trouble ought to be 
experienced. The body of Mamma Stork is 
cut out of a long cork of the “‘ per- 
pendicular’’ kind, 





a druggist very likely can sup- 
ply the want. In fact, druggists 
always have corks on hand. 


ox 


HE first subject will be how to 
make a toy cannon. To con- 
struct this the materials needed 
are two large pickle-bottle corks 
of the flat variety for the wheels; 
two slightly smaller ones for the 
hub flanges; a long, ‘‘ perpendicu- 
lar’’ cork for the hub itself; four 
tapering ones for the barrel; 
some pasteboard or cardboard; a 
little paste or glue; a hatpin, two 
shawlpins and two ordinary pins. 
Two diagrams are given, one 
of the cannon as it looks when 
completed, and one in section. 
The latter shows just how the 
various parts are put together — 
the long hatpin holding the corks 
f the barrel in place by being 
run through the middle of each of 
them, the two common pins sup- 
porting the barrel on the hub, and 
the two shawlpins each acting as 
an axis for a wheel, with their 
points imbedded in the hub after 
passing through wheel, cardboard 
truck and flange. As the wheels 
rotate around the pins their centre 
holes must be a trifle larger than 
the diameter of the steel wires, so 
that there will be no friction 
when the cannon is pulled along. 
All other insertions of the pins go 
in tight. A little “‘play”’ or 
looseness should also be left be- 
tween the wheels, truck connec- 
tions and flanges. This is easily 
regulated by withdrawing the re- 
spective shawlpins if the parts 
bind, until the bearing is properly 
adjusted, or pushing them farther 
in the hub should the wheels be 
too wobbly. 

The truck is not treated in the 
sectional drawing, for the other 
illustration gives it plainly 
enough. As will be seen, it is 
made of two angled pieces of 
cardboard, joined by bending, 
lapping and pasting at the bottom, 





Storks Made from 
Rough Corks 





The Artilleryman 







it Makes 


The Cannon Com- 
pleted 



































A Useful Mailing-Box 


A Cork Stamp and the Initials 





A Doll's Chair of Corks 


Baby Stork is made from a smaller 


down a little more will do just as 
well. The heads are cut from 
very small corks, or the ends of 
large ones. The necks are 
matches or toothpicks, sharpened 
at both ends, and the bills, to be 
stained crimson, 
lengths. 

The eyes may either be drawn 
in with pencil or inserted in the 
shape of pinheads. If pins be 
used first cut them off quite close 
to their heads. 
without injury to scissors of a 
medium size by opening the scis- 
sors wide and shoving the pin to 
be cut well back into the throat of 
the jaws, then pressing them 
sharply down. If not clipped 
entirely in two the pin at least 
will be severed enough to break 
off easily in the fingers. 

The legs of the storks are made 
from small wire shawlpins or 
hairpins. By running the legs 
into the cork base the gaunt- 
looking birds are well supported, 
and will not readily fall. 


ax 


NOTHER thing to be made 
from corks, and one of a most 
useful nature and universal need, 
is presented in the mailing-box. 
Very often young people, and still 
oftener their fathers and mothers, 
have some precious, fragile article 
that they wish to send through the 
mails, but are afraid it will get 


nary ways open to them; and, 
should they encase it securely the 
extra postage, owing to the in- 
creased weight of the parcel, is a 
matter of no small consideration. 

Now, here we have a mailing- 
box of the most substantial kind, 
which may be made right at 
home, is as light as a feather, and 


sectional construction, may be 
formed to fit exactly the article to 
be inclosed, from a finger-ring to 








and pierced by the hub shawlpins 
at their other extremities. 

When everything is together the cannon 
may be given a still closer resemblance to 
the real gun of warfare by taking aniline dye 
or ink and coloring its barrel black. The 
wheels, truck and other parts likewise may 
be given appropriate colors, and a spot put 
at the end of the muzzle to represent the bore. 


ox 


S IMETHING that may be fittingly brought 
up next, because of its association to the 
cannon, is the artilleryman. This soldierly 
fellow, with nothing more than cork limbs, 
body and head, and a fierce, black mustache 
to frighten us, should not long deter our fin- 
gers from attempting to duplicate him. He 
very kindly has allowed me the privilege 
of making his body transparent, for your 
especial aid in studying his rather stiff joints 
and singularly straight bones, for which I 
know you will join me in feeling indebted 
toward him. 

Ten bottle corks of different sizes, three 
common pins and an uncrimped hairpin con- 
stitute the artilleryman. His pedestal is a 
large, flat cork; his legs, four rather small, 
tapering corks of the same size; his body, a 
medium-sized, tapering cork; his arms, each 
a cork like those making up his legs; his 
head, a somewhat larger-sized cork than his 
arm, cut off a little at the bottom; his helmet, 
a cork about the size of the one used for his 
body, but cut off at the bottom and tapered 
acutely. 

In cutting cork the knife should be sharp 
and have as thin a blade as possible. The 
paring should not be done, however, with a 
Straight, direct pressure, but rather with a 
sawing motion, which cuts the cork cleanly 
and accurately. 

In putting the artilleryman together, begin 
with the body. Bevel the lower two sides of 


HUS far the articles suggested have prob- 

ably appealed more strongly to the boys 
than to the girls. Therefore, to show the 
girls that bottle corks were not intended to be 
utilized solely for mimic warfare, I shall next 
give an illustration of how handily and prettily 
a cork may be converted into a doll’s chair. 

As I write this I am looking directly at a 
dainty little one that I know you would like 
to have for yourself. But even were I to send 
it to you you could make one, if you started 
about it right away, long before mine could 
ever reach you. And then, besides, the one 
you made would be worth a thousand times 
more to you and to your mother than mine, 
because you made it with your own fingers. 

Still, you will want a little help—a few 
directions, perhaps— and here they are: Get 
a large, flat cork, as solid as you can find, and 
into its bottom, or smaller circumferenced 
face, stick four wooden toothpicks at proper 
angles for legs, shoving their pointed ends 
into the cork about half-way of its thickness. 
Then insert more toothpicks in the upper face 
of the cork for a back. These may be from 
five to seven, as you choose, but they should 
be equally spaced for appearance’s sake, and 
all should lean a trifle backward, and away 
from each other at the tops, as shown in the 
picture. When in place, point their blunt 
ends a little with a knife, and tip them with 
knobs made from tiny vial corks. 


ox 


HEN we come to the arms of the chair. 

These are toothpicks again. After insert- 
ing them in the seat bend them over toward 
the outer spindle of the chair-back on their 
respective sides until they meet it. Don’t be 
afraid when they snap; they are sure to do 
that, but very seldom will they break clear 
off, and if one is so brittle as to do that try 


a fair-sized bottle, with no super- 
fluous material or vacancies. 

As will be seen by the illustration this re- 
ceptacle is made from flat corks of equal size, 
their angled projections of rim neatly pared 
off flush with the outlines of the adjacent 
corks. This, however, is not really necessary, 
and is only for a matter of looks, in nowise 
benefiting the service of the box. First select 
enough corks whose aggregate thickness will 
nicely contain the thing to be inclosed, then 
cut out the centre of each one just alike, hav- 





and that of | 


one, although a large cork pared | 


are shorter 


This may be done | 


broken if wrapped in the ordi- | 


by reason of its unit system, or | 


ing the aperture suitable for the article to be | 


mailed. Following this, glue the corks to- 


gether, covering the face of the bottom one | 


with a disk of thick pasteboard, and make a 
similar disk for the cover itself. In order to 
conform with the postal laws regulating mail 
matter of this class the cover is impaled with 
a few easily-drawn tacks, which will admit of 
Government inspection without destroying or 
injuring the case. When mailed it should, 
of course, be wrapped in paper. 


Or 


OST boys like to see their name or initials 
in print, especially when they can do the 
printing themselves. I’m inclined to believe 
very few of them, though, ever thought an old 
cork would make them a very good initial 
stamp. 
But it will. Just try it and see. Select a 
cork of the oblong, tapering kind, with the 
smoothest end you can find. With your knife 


blade—the small one—sharpened well, cut | 
out your initials, after you have carefully | 


drawn them. in with pencil, making them 
backward (do not forget this); then with a 
little rubber-stamp ink, which may be had at 
a stationer’s if you have none at home, pro- 
ceed to do your printing. It is truly surpris- 
ing how good an impression these spongy 
corks will give, and many of them may be 
found with quite unblemished ends. 
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. THE MODERN FINISH” 





for beautifying 
the home and 
giving it that 
much desired 
air of elegance 
and refinement. 


ay) 


is a colored varnish that ma 
be easily applied with a br 
by any woman. It wears like 
adamant; dries hard over 
night with a lustrous finish 
that will not scratch white or 

off, and to which dust 
and dirt will not adhere. It 
is an excellent finish for wood 
or metal, as it stains and finishes 
in one operation. Nukote is 
especially adapted for use on 
kitchen and veranda floors and 
chairs because it does not turn 
white from moisture. It is just 
the thing to use on old, odd 
pieces of furniture in renewing 
their antique beauty, and cover- 
ing scars and disfigurements, thus making 
their appearance as good as new. 


Th Th) 


applied to natural wood brings bo the beauty of the 
imitates rare woods pe: will make a 
ight finish ish dark or a dark Pia t. Dead black 
— used on } ce ae metal work 
luces an artistic wrou: iron effect There are 
undreds of uses for N ukote in 
every home, as it can 
successfully not only on floors and 
pes work but it is excellent for 
toys, telnet. lino- 
camer b mer bir, etc. 








































Women all 
over are enthusiastic 
about ) Fon ‘ou cannot afford 
to be without it. Its use brightens 
your home, tens labor, saves 


time, money aan worry. 

Andrews Nukote is mace in tlie fol- 
lowing wood colors: Light and dark 
oak, cherry, mahogany, rose-wwod, 
walnut; also forest green, ox-blood, 
gloss black, dead black and clear. 

Send for our free book —‘** What I 
did with Nukote ''—Tells all about it. 


Special Offer >3<2%,5'"" 


dealer and ten cents (coin or stamps) 
and we will send you, express pre- 
paid, a can of Nukote (enough to do 
a piece of furniture). State color 
you desire. 


Write Today to PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers 
Dept. AS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
FACTORIES: 


New York Buffalo 
{ London Paris 








Chicago 
Hamburg 
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The House of Mirth 


Of this tremendous story over 100,000 
copies have been sold. ‘It is the best 
society novel thus far published in 
America.’”’— Chicago Record-Herald. 


By EDITH WHARTON 


For sale at all booksellers or mailed direct for $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York 


=| 
E 1 00 To Apply on a Piano 
Write us forparticulars that 


we may show you how this 
can be done in twenty-four hours. No pianos excel the 


Bennett, Hartzell and Widdifield 


Manufactured by 
THE BENNETT PIANO CO.,Waren, Penn’a. 














































Paris of the Distorted V 


By M. L. Girault 


OR the young mind craving after 

knowledge, art and fame there is one 

oasis in the emptiness of solitude, 
one guiding star in the wilderness of the 
skies: Paris. 
. To the youth of the French provinces, 
Paris is mostly the symbol of liberty, the 
place where he can, undisturbed, smoke 
his first cigar, exhibit his first top-hat, and 
having thus by outward signs consecrated 
his manhood, reach manhood, if he can, 
through serious study and honest work. 

To the youth of other countries Paris is 
the emblem of miraculous achievements, 
a place where, by breathing, looking and 
listening, he can reach the high mountain- 
top of the true and of the beautiful. 

When the provincial student comes to 
Paris not only to be free, but also with an 
earnest purpose and in quest of a career, 
he finds the way easy if he is well-to-do, 
bitterly hard if he is poor. The economics 
of France are not such as to allow the 
penniless ones to earn their living and 
yet push on serious studies, as they do in 
America, where they can earn in college 
the money which puts them through it. 


Hard for a Newcomer to Find His Bearings 


ARIS gives knowledge generously, in long 

quaffs, but food, fresh air and light, all 
the petty necessaries which make our body 
the right and powerful keeper of the soul, 
are scarce and expensive. The sufferings of 
the poor French students are often brought 
to light by the discovery of some death 
from hunger, telling too late of the silent and 
desperate wrestling. Often, too, the richer 
quarters of the city are waked up, during the 
winter nights, by the playing of some scantily- 
clad student whose only means of existence is 
the rare penny which charity throws at him 
through a window. 

But even if he is well provided for, the 
newcomer to Paris feels uncomfortable for 
quite a while. It is not easy for him to find 
his bearings. Before, his masters hedged the 
road. Now he is free, and even if not alto- 
gether disabled he is at a loss to find the 
shortest cut. He knows there will be exam- 
inations at the end of the school year. He 
gropes toward them, hesitates, loses time. 

This was proved a while ago when some 
Parisian students, trying to save their provin- 
cial comrades from the disheartening process 
of the start, conceived the idea of opening a 
sort of friendly bureau of information where 
all newcomers could consult with their elders 
about lectures, libraries, etc. Before they 
could realize their scheme, before they could 
even secure a place in which to meet, they 
were besieged with queries of all kinds. 


Foreign Students Go to Paris Blinded 


F A PROVINCIAL student loses so much 

time before being able to take up profita- 
ble work it stands to reason that a foreigner, 
having first to cope with the language and 
the customs of the country, will louse much 
more time. Yet, few of the alien crowd that 
rush to Paris seem to consider the fact at all. 
They go blinded —some of them wickedly 
blinded, most of them sentimentally blinded. 

The motives of the wickedly blinded are 
apparent enough. They go to dissipate at 
ease under the protection of praiseworthy 
appearances. They work to build Paris’s 
universal reputation of immorality till a few 
lines around the eyes, a growing scarcity 
of hair around the forehead, an increase of 
weight and a stiffening of limbs prompts 
them to return to their native place, to settle 
down and recuperate. 

The sentimentally blinded are an over- 
whelming majority constituted almost en- 
tirely of young girls, and mostly of American 
girls. They leave the New World in herds, 
taking passage on the slower and cheaper 
boats, neat litthe women, earnest in their 
good, true little hearts. For years they 
prepare for the visit abroad, bending all 
thoughts, all energy toward its realization. 
As the days go by they forget that curiosity 
first suggested the idea of the trip, and little 
by little they convince themselves of its 
necessity. They scheme, economize, very 
often borrow, and at last they sail, feeling 
sure to return equipped so as to be a credit 
to the family and able to make out of their 
talents a sure and plentiful income. But 
amazingly few of them have a definite idea 
of how to realize this dream. 


The Word “Art” Covers a Great Deal 


F ONE could ask each head of the herd: 

‘Why are you going abroad?”’ the inevi- 
table answer would be: 

‘To study!”’ ; 

** Study what?’”’ 

* ir" 

The word ‘‘Art’’ seems to be for the 
American student going to Paris somewhat 
like the word ‘‘ business’’ for the American 
man: a word that often means little enough, 
but always covers a great deal! 

They start not only lacking any definite 
plan, any adequate preparation, but also 
expecting to force their natural gifts into 
abnormal growth and bring them to fruitful 
ripeness in whatever time they happen to have 
to spare, whether two years or six months. 
Once I heard a suburban mother scolding 
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her daughter for not bringing back with her 
a perfectly trained voice from the school 
where she had spent three months, because, 
she remarked: ‘‘ Twenty lessons in New 
York ought to be sufficient for any one!’’ 
Such a mother would, no doubt, have ex- 
pected ten lessons in Paris to do the deed! 


What Awaits the Girl Student 


ET, what awaits the girl student when 
she at last sets foot in the city of light ? 

She goes to a pension. She has hardly un- 
packed her trunk when she sets out to make 
arrangements for her studies. It is only 
when her work is started that she notices the 
dinginess of the place, the dreary outiook on 
the back yard, the foul smell that rushes in 
through the gaping window. But she takes 
it bravely. She would rather live in discom- 
fort and, if money can buy it, secure what 
she considers necessary to her progress. 

She goes for tuition to the most renowned 
and the most expensive masters. In this she 
makes a grave mistake. Great masters prove 
poor teachers for beginners. They seem 
scarcely able to remember the tedious gesta- 
tion of the beginning; they are swathed in 
light, but the pupil remains in darkness; 
they lack understanding, they lack patience. 

Furthermore, the young girl selects her 
masters haphazard, on the stress of some 
rickety information. It would have no bad 
consequence if she had a previous knowledge 
enabling her to pass judgment on the value 
of the method, applied to her own particular 
case. But she cannot analyze, she cannot 
discern. This is especially disastrous with 
the class of singers. They test a method to 
the dregs till they have no natural voice left 
with which to build an artificial one. 

With painters the penalty for being the 
pupil of a grand maitre is different. The 
atelier of the master is so popular that the 
master’s atmosphere is swamped, and the 
means of learning no longer consist in look- 
ing at the master’s work to imitate it or be 
inspired by it, but consist in gazing at a 
fellow-pupil’s endeavor and find thereby 
‘“ how zof to do it.’ The process sometimes 
succeeds, but at best is distressingly slow. 


After the First Excitements are Over 


S SOON as the excitement of the first days 
is over, the difference of language, of cus- 
toms, of climate, of food, causes a sentiment 
of helpless solitude and brings on a depres- 
sion which the cold comfort of study finds 
itself unable to cure. A life begins, regular, 
monotonous, disconsolate. The work done 
faithfully does not bring forth the expected 
blossoms; the lash of an obstinate will does 
not produce premature talent. Thus, little 
by little, truth, hideous, exacting, unsympa- 
thetic, looms out of the mist, making the 
eyes blink and the heart grow faint. 

The letters from home, which at first were 
the only brightness of a forlorn horizon, are 
now awaited with dread. They are solicit- 
ous, but seem inquisitive. It is impossible 
to answer straightforwardly to the directness 
of their questions. It is impossible to ex- 
plain, by writing to people miles away, how 
things really are! They would not under- 
stand! Therefore it seems best to take an 
optimistic view, to equivocate and just go on, 
be plucky and “‘ stick it out!’’ 

When she has reached that point the young 
girl stands on the brink of achasm. Dread- 
ing to disappoint her relatives, and hating to 
entangle herself in the meshes of petty lies, 
she drifts gradually away from her friends of 
old. But as she needs company and com- 
panionship she gets acquainted with whom- 
soever Fate places on her path, and Fate 
frequently betrays an astonishing lack of 
wisdom in the introductions she brings about! 

When the set time for her stay in Paris is 
nearly expired, her money almost spent and 
her goal still unreached, the student makes a 
new and desperate effort. She tries to live 
with greater economy in order to hope on and 
to linger till the dawning of success! She 
moves to cheaper quarters, saves up in every 
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way she can, on necessities, on laundry- 
bills, on food. At this point she is the 
prey of slack habits, loose morals and 
chronic morbidness. 

Time rolls on. She compromises her 
health, her work becomes sterile, her re- 
peated failures make her heartsore and 
bitter. 

When at last she surrenders and returns 
home again she feels a stranger in the 
midst of her own people. She has dif- 
ferent tastes, different points of view, she 
becomes dissatisfied with her surroundings 
and thinks she has outgrown them. What 
she has learned abroad at the cost of so 
much time, so much money, so many suf- 
ferings, is an accomplishment, but is of no 
practical value. 

And the apostle of art, brought to ac- 
knowledge the earnestness of existence, 
turns sadly for a livelihood to some trivial, 
commonplace device, making a stepping- 
stone of her shattered ideal! 


Yet Paris Remains the “City of Light” 
OW, in view of allthis, does Parisremain 
the ‘‘city of light’’? It does. 
title is just and honestly earned, for Paris 
gives, to the student or artist who comes 
under the right circumstances, opportunities 
which probably no other country can offer. 
Two things are necessary to an artist: a 
passion which causes him to create, and a 
conscience which causes him to perfect, 
through the help of science, what he has cre- 
ated. The Paris of today teaches the science, 
the Paris of yesterday lights up the passion. 
In the past, lurking at every corner, written 
on every stone, in the things of beauty that 
have emerged from bygone struggles to stand 
immutable above the struggles of the present, 
the artist finds that which is necessary to his 


existence, to his development, and which he | 


calls *‘ atmosphere.’’ He finds a sympathy 
always prompt, an ambition to measure his 
strength, the explanation and proof of his 
own worth and usefulness. In the schools he 
finds the most eclectic of centres and the 
leadership of daring minds impatient to dis- 
cover the unknown. 


Before Going Study Foreign Conditions 


UT neither student nor artist can, without 

preparation, grasp the language of the 
living masters or hear the silent voice of 
centuries. 

I once met an American who was just back 
from atrip around the world. He had gazed 
at the noblest work of man, he had watched 
the tide creeping toward the Mont St. Michel, 
had seen the sun set over the Acropolis and 
the moon rise behind the Pyramids, but he 
proclaimed loudly that to him ‘‘ nothing could 
equal Brown’s Palace Hotel in Denver!”’ 
Had he, before starting around the world, 
prepared himself and found out what the 
Mont St. Michel, the Acropolis and the 
Pyramids had said to others, he might have 
discovered the secret joys which the contem- 
plation of marvels yields to connoisseurs. 

To be benefited by a visit to a foreign 
country we must be able to detect the causes 
of customs behind the appearances of iman- 
ners. Consequently a student should not go 
to Paris before learning to look and listen, so 
that things may welcome him and speak tohim. 

He should go when he no longer needs to 
work like the ox in the field, with slow step 
and bended head, but when he is already 
able to look up, when he is beyond the 
‘‘grind’’ of the start. 
need long, regular, patient toil. It is better 
to acquire them at home, where the surround- 
ing comforts make them less painful and less 
discouraging. 

He should go after having studied the lan- 
guage enough to understand at once and be 
understood. The 
character we get through the study of the 
nation’s language. If, on arriving in Paris, 
the student already comprehends the lan- 
guage he will not feel like a stranger or an 
intruder. He will feel as if he were among 
friends, and unconsciously graft on his per- 
sonality a new one which will help the evolu- 
tion of the old. 


Certain Elements Needed for Success 


Eb SUM up, the student, either man or 
woman, should go to Paris with enough 
knowledge of the language to understand the 
people, enough preparatory studies to under- 
stand things, enough time to remain so as to 
assimilate the atmosphere, enough money to 
live in decent and sanitary surroundings. 

Under such conditions the foreign student 
will rapidly progress, all things will interest 
him, awaken his curiosity, give him new 
ideas, new points of view; he will become a 
witness to the growth of his intellect, get the 
craving for knowledge that comes from a 
deeper grasp of knowledge, and enjoy life 
through the pleasure of his work. 

If the student cannot go to Paris under such 
auspices let him realize that Paris advan- 
tages are not available to him, let him be 
satisfied to stay home where opportunities, 
though less great, are at least within his 
reach, and let him think of Paris as of a 
place where he may some day go for pleasure, 
spend a few weeks, and secure from it a last- 
ing and agreeable remembrance. 
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WHEREVER you place an “IMPERIAL” 

Smyrna Rug its effect is charming, and 
you can always obtain an “IMPERIAL” of 
suitable colors and pattern for any room in 
your honse. It is made in sizes from 18 x 2 
inches to 12 x 18 feet; in Oriental, Delft, Two- 
‘Tone, and Medallion designs. The “IMPERIAL” 
will twice outwear a carpet of equal cost. It 
has a thick weave of pure wool; it is reversible, 
both sides being exactly alike; it has no seams, 
even in the largest sizes. An “IMPERIAL” 
always lies flat on the floor. 

If you consider a genuine Oriental Rug too 
expensive, buy the “IMPERIAL” for there is 
no other rug made in America that so closely 
approaches the wonderful beauty and durability 
of the Oriental. 


Write today for our booklet “Art and Utility” 
showing these handsome rugs in their exact color- 
ings. Dealers generally throughout the United 
States handle the “‘ IMPERIAL.” 


Caution: The genuine “IMPERIAL” bearsthe 
trade-mark “IL S. R.”? woven in the selvage. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


880 Broadway, New York 
Sole Selling Agents Established 1843 
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No home is complete without a 
piano-player. It puts at your dis- 
posal the music of the world, and 
a world of music. It gives en- 
joyment without drudgery. 


TneGrrase & Rawr 
“Promo Plover 


is acknowledged to be the best con- 
structed instrument of its kind. Un- 
excelled for delicacy, ease of opera- 
tion, workmanship and durability. 


The Gnase GPHasev music- 


rolls for piano-players of standard 
scale are superior to any other 
music-rolls for excellence of mate- 
rial and exactness of arrangement. 
Our special arrangements for the 
piano-player are the nearest ap- 
proach to orchestral effects. 
Catalogue upon application. 


TneGhaseeDaserbe 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
LONDON BERLIN 


CHICAGO 
































Willard Hirsh, Arch’'t, Cleveland, 0. 


Sent Free to Intending Builders 


The Book of 100 Houses 


This new edition contains over 100 photo- 
graphic reproductions of handsome houses de- 
signed by leading architects, and stained with 








Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Small houses, large houses, cheap houses and ex- 
pensive houses. Full of suggestions to those who 
contemplate building and seek an artistic result. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all Central Points. 
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Words by Henry W. Longfellow. Music by Alexander S. Gibson 
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The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song used in public provided the following credit is printed on the program 
By permission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”’ 
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Why We H 


MUST speak again of one of ‘‘ our dietetic 
| sins’’ as my first and great reason why we 

have crippled digestion —hurried eating, 
with lack of mastication. Foods may be 
well selected, fresh, and properly cooked, 
but if they are not masticated they are really 
no better than bad foods. Learn, then, what 
to eat, how much to 
eat, how to blend 
materials, how to 
cook them, and, 
above all, how to eat 
them. Food thor- 
oughly masticated 
is half digested. 

The primary di- 
gestion of the 
starches begins in the mouth; the saliva flows 
easily under proper conditions; even the 
thought of a good dish will cause it to start at 
once. Dry foods are better digested than soft 
or moist foodssuchas mushes. Forthis reason 
cereals cooked in water frequently provoke 
intestinal troubles. 


Very Necessary to Chew Our Food 


ERHAPS it is needless toremind you again 

that chewing is necessary not only for me- 
chanical reasons—to break up foods—but 
also to grind them with an alkaline digestive 
fluid. Solid foods are by this process dis- 
solved or softened. 

The saliva varies under different condi- 
tions. For instance, over-exertion on a hot 
day or worry will dry it up for the time 
being, and we say that our mouth is ‘‘ dry,’’ 
we have ‘‘ no appetite.’’ Fruits will, under 
these conditions, excite more quickly a healthy 
flow than dried foods such as bread or 
crackers. A careful study of these conditions 
and a knowledge of one’s self will enable one 
to know the danger-signals. After all, the 
mouth is but the first portion of the digestive 
canal; what is true of the mouth is also true 
of the remaining portion of the canal. The 
action of stimulants is almost instantaneous 
and brings relief for the time being; it is, 
however, an unnatural condition and must 
consequently be detrimental in the end. 

A bad habit is to take liquids and solids in 
the mouth at the same time. There is a 
necessity for moistening dry materials, but 
not with foreign liquids. Nature itself has 
provided a solution, largely water, for this 
very purpose. Soft foods, then, relieve the 
necessity of chewing, and cripple digestion. 
If, for any reason, this process cannot be well 
done by the mouth, Nature, in her wisdom, 
has placed in the pancreas and the intestines 
a secretion almost exactly identical with the 
saliva; the flow is smaller in quantity, so 
we cannot overcrowd the intestines without 
intestinal indigestion. 

As the amount of saliva secreted is about 
three or four pounds only, do not waste it by 
chewing between meals. The motion of the 
jaw excites a flow, which, if swallowed, neu- 
tralizes the acid of the stomach, and while 
this may give temporary relief to stomach in- 
digestion, just as baking-soda does, in the 
end it is bad. 


Improper Blending of Foods in the Mouth 


HE second reason is the improper blending 

of foods in the mouth. For instance, the 
liquid in the mouth is alkaline, and acids 
neutralize bases. If, then, you put into your 
mouth a spoonful of starchy food, and along 
with it an acid, such as tomato juice, orange 
juice, a strawberry or some vinegar, you fail 
to accomplish Nature’s plan of mouth diges- 
tion. Masticate and swallow the starchy 
material, and later eat the acid food. 

The digestive fluids of the stomach give an 
acid reaction which is concerned in the diges- 
tion of the albuminoids: such things as lean 
meats, fish, eggs, cheese and the nitrogenous 
principles of all fruits and vegetables. 

There is, perhaps, more ignorance regard- 
ing stomach digestion than there is about the 
digestion of the intestines. The stomach, as 
far as we know, contains two ferments, both 
active under the influence of an acid medium. 
The acid of the stomach is hydrochloric. 
The two ferments are known as pepsin and 
rennin. The latter is concerned inthe diges- 
tion of milk; it immediately forms sweet milk 
into a jelly; the curd is then separated from 
the whey by the motion of the stomach, and 
both are digested in the proper mediums. 
Pepsin is concerned in the digestion of albu- 
minoids in general. Such foods as starches 
and sugars are not changed in the stomach, 
their digestion being finished in the small 
intestine. It is said that the stomach pours 
out from twelve to fourteen pounds of gastric 
secretion, of which three per cent. is solid 
matter. 


What is Gained from Mastication 


= this lesson please learn that the mas- 
tication of starches and sugars is not simply 
to break them apart, but to mix them with 
digestive fluids which act chemically upon 
them; while the mastication of eggs, milk, 
meats and nitrogenous vegetables is to tear 
them apart —to divide them into minute par- 
ticles—and this in turn aids the stomach 
digestion. Asmall bit of meat will be digested 
more quickly than one twice its size. The 
‘stomach is more perfect and self-dependent 
than other parts of the digestive tract. 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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Our next reason for crippled digestion is 
constantly eating over-prepared or partly- 
digested foods, and living on restricted diets. 
If we constantly ride our walking muscles 


fail to perform their natural function. Our 
digestive tract cannot be relieved of its natu- 
ral functions without injury. This does not 
refer to those who have already crippled their 
natural powers. A crutch is certainly an aid 
to a sprained ankle, but worse than useless 
to one in full strength and vigorous health. 


Foods Should Not be Seasoned Too Highly 


P yertdower 9 cause is over-stimulating both 
stomach and palate. Spices, salt, pepper 
and vinegar no doubt stimulate digestion; 
but why not keep healthful digestion, instead 
of destroying Nature’s plans and substituting 
false ones? 

Where there is no appetite there is no need 
of food. Where food is tasteless, fast until 
taste returns. Correct eating gives 
taste, which makes the pleasures of the table 
far greater than most persons suspect. ‘‘ With 
a palate worn to disease, those who season 
the highest are surest to please.’’ 

Do not misunderstand me; all foods must 
be tasty to be wholesome, but their true flavor 
must not be disguised with salt and pepper 
or vinegar. In cucumber or mustard pickles, 
or in spiced fruits, for instance, who tastes 
the vegetables or fruits? 

The next reason is improper blending of 
foods, destroying good foods by making them 
into complicated compounds. For instance, 
flour, eggs, butter and fruits are all good 
foods when eaten separately; but rub the 
butter into the flour, surrounding each grain 
of flour with fat, and add sugar and fruit, as 
in a pie or cake, and the food value of each 
is destroyed. Digestion thus taxed soon be- 
comes crippled. 

Our next reason is the one most commonly 
overlooked: failing to eat the right food for 
our personal conditions. An office man 
surely cannot digest foods suited to the 
laborer, nor can he digest and assimilate 
greasy or complicated foods. The choice of 
foods is to him of vital importance. The 
frying-pan is our great American evil. Most 
of us entirely overlook the fact that good 
cooking aids in the digestion of food. As it 
is now practiced, the digestion is frequently 
destroyed or crippled. Raw cabbage digests 
in two hours and ahalf; after passing through 
the ordinary cooking it requires five hours. 
Beans, spinach and most of the ordinary 
greens are ruined by being cooked with meats 
or fats: they are good foods spoiled. 


Do Not Drink Tea and Coffee During Meals 


EA, coffee, cocoa and hot water, with sugar 

and milk, drunk during meals, will soon 
cripple a giant digestion. Drink tea, if you 
must, between luncheon and dinner, say at 
four or five o’clock. Use coffee and cocoa as 
breakfast foods, and acup of black coffee after 
dinner, not with it. By this I mean, do not 
take a mouthful of food and then a mouthful 
of coffee; we are apt to moisten the food and 
mix it with the coffee and prevent mouth di- 
gestion. Eat the meal, drink coffee if you 
must, but at the last. Coffee diluted with 
cream, with sugar added, after a breakfast of 
cereals, toast and fruit, will frequently pro- 
voke sour stomach by causing fermentation; 
the same cofiee, taken clear in small quantity 
after dinner, will prevent fermentation. For 
this reason we take our after-dinner coffee in 
asmallcup. Chocolate is a food and must be 
counted as such in bills-of-fare. 

Overeating is another cause of trouble. It 
overpowers the digestion, and we suffer from 
unnatural fermentation. Gas, flatulency, in- 
digestion and constipation are results. 


In Arranging Bills-of-Fare 


LITTLE knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

In studying diet and arranging bills-of- 
fare do not select, for the well, foods suited to 
diseased conditions, nor a full and liberal diet 
for the sick. Judging from the many letters 
I receive this is frequently done, apparently. 

Persons do not seem to understand that the 
robust do not need the food of an invalid. 
Total abstinence for several days will fre- 
quently bring about cures not attainable by 
drugs. Fasting is better than feasting in the 
cure of all digestive troubles, headaches and 
liver conditions; but the well do not need 
to fast, especially during the cold months. 

I should like to make it quite clear that 
hunger comes from a lack of proper foods. 
One may eat four meals a day, but if each 
meal contains only one or two elements 


acute 
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ave Crippled Digestion 


necessary for the nourishment of the body it is 
not sustaining, and ‘‘ hunger ’’ soon appears; 
not that you actually need more food, but 
you must have a food of another sort. The 
food that you have eaten, no matter in what 
quantity, is perfectly inadequate to sustain 
life. Most of us could be well if we would. 

Another source of 
trouble is the nib- 
bling, or afternoon- 
tea habit. A cup of 


tea at four o’clock 

> is really not bad; 
LS >) the accompanying 

a sandwich or cake, 


however, will soon 
cripple a good di- 
gestion. It spoils the appetite for dinner, 
and does not give sufficient nourishment to 
take the place of dinner. The cooky or bread 
and jelly given the child when he comes home 
from school is frequently the cause of crip- 
pled digestion in after years. 


Eat Some Raw as Well as Cooked Foods 


LACK of vital foods is another drawback: 

confining one’s self to the restricted diet of 
cooked foods, such as tea and toast, meat and 
potatoes, with a simple pudding as dessert, 
stewed fruit and bread and butter, hot 
breads and canned and preserved foods. All 
preservatives cripple the good digestion and 
ruin the weak one. The vital foods are raw 
fruits, succulent vegetables, lettuce, celery, 
cress, endive, chicory and nuts; not the raw 
cereals nor other raw starchy foods. 

Some time, many years ago, man may have 
had the power to digest raw starch, and the 
cooking of starches may be called predigesting 
them, or partly digesting them. The fire cer- 
tainly aids man in the digestion of starch. 
But it is scarcely worth while to retrograde. 
With our great mental activity we must accept 
many things that to the naturalist seem un- 
natural. Well-baked bread is certainly more 
suited to our needs than is raw wheat, and, 
as far asI can determine, those who live upon 
raw cereals do little else but live. We must 
take our choice: eat foods suited to our or- 
ganizations as we find them now, or spend our 
time in simply living. 

Ice-water is one of our common causes for 
indigestion. This is true of all over-chilled 
foods. Hot foods are not quite so bad, but 
from eating very hot and icy-cold foods the 
digestion is crippled. 

It is important that all individuals should 
follow more or less a given line and method 
of eating, but it is of equal importance that 
each individual should fit his selection of food 
to his occupation and environments. 


Do Not Overeat in the Morning 


BY” CAREFUL not toovereat in the morning. 
Food enveloped in mucus cannot be easily 
acted upon by the gastric secretions: fer- 
mentation — ‘‘ sour stomach ’’ — is the result. 

Many persons think that a faintness at the 
pit of the stomach in the* morning is true 
hunger, so they eat, instead of drinking water, 
and in a short time have crippled digestion. 
The cause of this craving is probably due to 
a nervous irritation of the stomach glands, 
especially those concerned in the secretions. 
The secretive glands, in other words, are ex- 
cited but cannot relieve themselves. 

If the mucous membrane is weak five hours 
should elapse between breakfast and lunch- 
eon, and between luncheon and dinner, or 
between dinner and supper. If you are stu- 
pefied by a meal you have eaten too much, 
or have eaten when you were not truly 
hungry. Idle people and children should 
take their substantial meal in the middle of 
the day; but if hard work is to be resumed 
immediately after dinner indigestion will be 
the result; in that case eat at six o’clock, 
when the day’s work is over. If mental 
work is to be done late at night eat a simple 
meal at five o’clock; then another nutritious, 
easily digested luncheon before going to bed: 
a bow! of hot milk and a piece of zwieback, 
or a soft egg on toast. Do not eat heavy 
meats or vegetables late at night. 


Health Will Not Last if Nature is Thwarted 


O MATTER how well one is born, health 
will not last if Nature is constantly 
thwarted. The so-called ‘‘ high liver,’’ who 
practically does not live at all, gets stupid dur- 
ing the day, is restless at night, has sluggish 
circulation in the veins, blood overloaded with 
useless materials, distention and congestion 


of the internal organs, a dirty, unattractive | 


skin, or a coarse, red complexion, ‘‘ stitches ’”’ 
and flying pains, and at last obesity, rheuma- 
tism, gout and kidney derangements. 

I have never known a physiologist who was 
bold enough to sustain a contrary opinion, 


While custom sometimes induces us to take | 


appetizers we certainly know that it is false 
living. The slightest change in our usual 
methods will cause our appetite to increase or 
decrease, and the quantity and quality of 
food must correspond to these conditions. 
False views regarding appetite and its true 
condition have led to many common mis- 
takes, and these cripple our digestion. 


NOTE — In the next (the June) issue of The Journal Mrs. 
Rorer will tell of the foods to eat if one wishes to gain 
strength, under the title ‘* Eating to Get Strength,”’ and show 
that what is one mawi’s meat is another’s poison. 
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The cheese that 
adds a zest to 
plainest fare or 
finest feast 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


With a flavor all its own. Delicious 
and appetizing. You will never know 
how really good and wholesome 
cheese can be made until you’ ve tasted 
‘Imperial ’’ Cheese. 

Its quality gnd flavor are due to the 
care in curing and ripening, and tothe 
rich, pure milk from which it is made. 

Cheese is an ideal food, containing 
everything necessary to sustain life 
and developenergy. Imperial Cheese 
contains from two to six times the 
nourishment in a like amount of meat, 
with no waste products combined, and 
is easily digested and assimilated. 

Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese is put 
up in sealed, opal jars, and remains 
clean, soft and ffesh, good from the 
first taste to the very last bit. It 
spreads like butter and never dries or 
gets stale. Always ready to serve. 
Your grocer has it from 10 cents up. 


A. F. Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 














































Guaranteed 
not less than 


50% 


more silver than 
standard plate. 





“THE distinct- 
ive beauty 
and fineness of 
finish that char- 
acterize each piece 
of World Brand Silver 
are only equalled by its 
wonderful wearing qual- 
ity. This durability is made possible 
by the extra heavy plating and the 
fact that only the highest grade of 
nickel silver is used for the base metal. 
The best dealers sell it because the : 

best people ask for it. 4 

SENT FREE 

lf You Will Send Us the Name of Your Dealer 


“THE ETIQUETTE OF ENTERTAINING” 
By MARGARET HUBBARD AYER 
Edition de Luxe 


A comprehensive treatise on the refinement of table 
service. Beautifully printed and illustrated. ; 


WRITE DEFT. L 


AMERICAN SILVER CO., Bristol, Conn.. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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It is wise to be 


















simple in what 





you eat. 





You spend too much 
time and effort learning 
to like things that don’t 
like you. 

Dyspepsia for the 
other fellow. 

But for me, the 























yi sort of food that 

an gives the most energy 

’ with the least burden. 

a0 That means— 

: tHitol 

of} § ALL WHEAT GOOD TO EAT 
—) 





ne JP. S.---Pettijohn is the wheat, the whole 
q : wheat, and nothing but the wheat 
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ican Cereal Company 
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A Personally-Conducted Marketing Class 








Second Lesson 


E ARE now ready 
for our second les- 
son. Arethere any 


Cé 
special things you would 
like to learn today? 

*“Yes, Miss Parloa. Asthe warm weatlier is 
coming on we would like to know about the 
light meats, such as poultry and veal.’’ 

I think we can cover these two things 
today. We will begin at once. 

Here is a dealer who always has a supply 
of first-class poultry. I want you to examine 
this fowl carefully. 

‘Why, Miss Parloa, this looks to me likea 
big chicken! What is the difference between 
a chieken and a fowl?’’ 

The difference is simply a matter of age. 
After a chicken reaches the age of twelve 
months it is called a fowl. From twelve to 
eighteen months it is called a young fowl; 
after that an old fowl. 






How to Choose Poultry 


S WE examine this fowl I will show you 
how to distinguish the difference between 
a chicken and a fowl. Note the skin of this 
fowl. You see that it is unbroken and so loose 
that you can move it about onthe flesh. This 
loose skin is a proof, in any kind of poultry, 
that it has been dry-picked. You will observe 
that there are a good many long hairs and 
only a few pin-feathers, On the young, grow- 
ing chicken there are always more or less 
undeveloped feathers. The absence of these 
pin-feathers is an indication that the bird is 
no longer a chicken. 

Press on the end of the breastbone and you 
will find that it is quite firm like bone. This 
shows that the fowl is mature. Ina tender 
chicken the tip end of the breastbone is still 
flexible, and bends under slight pressure. 

You will notice that the feet and legs are 
rather stiff and somewhat rough and scaly. 
In the young chicken the feet and legs will be 
soft, smooth and limber when dry-picked. A 
good chicken or fowl! will have a good deal 
of fat on the back and breast, but as a rule 
there is more fat on a fowl than on a chicken. 
Broilers are rarely fat. You see there is a 
good deal of fat on the breast. and back of 
this fowl, and if we should open it we would 
find a good deal of fat inside. I want you to 
notice how short and plump the bird is, and 
how much meat there is on the breast. In 
choosing any kind of poultry try to get 
birds that have short legs and short, plump 
bodies. 

Here is a fowl about the same size as the 
one we have just been looking at. Examine 
it, and tell me if you see any difference. 

‘* The skin looks smoother and more tender 
than that on the other fowl, and it seems to 
stick close to the flesh.’’ 

Anything else? 

** The wings and legs are very stiff, and the 
skin is peeling from the legs.’’ 

Looking at the two fowls together which 
would you think was the better? 

‘“Why, this last one looks so plump and 
full I would be, inclined to think it was the 
better, if you had not said that the loose skin 
showed that the fowl was dry-picked.”’ 

Yes, this is a good fowl, but instead of 
being dry-picked it was plunged into boiling 
water to loosen the feathers. This is why 
the skin is drawn tightly over the flesh, why 
the legs and wings are stiff, and why the 
legs are scaling. 

Sometimes the poultry after being picked 
is plunged for a few moments into very cold 
water, and this makes it still more plump 
and white. Scalding poultry injures the 
flavor and impairs its keeping quality. Dry- 
picked poultry costs a few cents more a pound, 
but it is worth the difference. 


Cheap Poultry Has Dark Flesh 


ERE is a cheaper quality of poultry. See 

how dark the flesh is, and how little fat 
there is on it. The fowl will not be juicy 
and fine-flavored when cooked; and there is 
so little meat in proportion to the bone that 
it will make an expensive dish, even if the 
pound price is very low. 

‘* What is the difference in price of the three 
grades, Miss Parloa?’’ 

Today the dry-picked is eighteen cents a 
pound; the scalded, sixteen; and this dark, 
bony kind, twelve cents. 

‘“Why, poultry is cheaper in New York 
than in some country places! Miss Parloa, 
don’t you find that it is cheaper in New York 
than in Boston?’’ 

If you mean by cheaper, a few cents less a 
pound, yes. But you must remember that 
in Boston markets the poultry is drawn, while 
here it is undrawn. 

‘*Miss Parloa, what do you mean by 
drawn?”’ 

The bird is opened just back of the neck, 
and the crop is taken out. A small opening 
is made at the vent, and the intestines are 
taken out. The liver, heart and gizzard are 
put back in the body. You can see that 
drawn poultry should sell for more than the 
undrawn. 

** Miss Parloa, I wish you would tell us of 
the relative merits of drawn and undrawn 
poultry.”’ 

I should like to do so some day, but there 
is not time this morning. 











DRAWN BY ROBERT MC QUINN 


Philadelphia and Other Poultry 


T THIS season of the year there is very 
little fresh, roasting poultry. Last year’s 
flocks are getting too old, and it is too early 
for this year’s flocks. However, there are 
some young broilers and roasters, but they 
are small and expensive. In a couple of 
months the chickens will be larger and more 
abundant, and the prices much lower. Here 
are some Philadelphia broilers and roasting 
chickens. See how short and plump they 
are, and how much meat there is on the 
breast. The fat, as you see, is a straw-color 
and the flesh is white. These are what are 
called milk-fed chickens. They cost from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound. Here is 
another lot of chickens. You will observe 
that the bodies and legs are long and that the 
breasts look thin. These chickens have not 
been raised with the care of the Philadelphia 
chickens, and they sell for twenty-five or 
thirty cents a pound. I am sure I need not 
tell you that at that price they are quite as 
dear as the well-fed, plump chicken at thirty- 
five or forty cents. 

‘* Miss Parloa, why is Philadelphia poultry 
considered the finest in the market? ’’ 

As a matter of fact, the bulk of the Phila- 
delphia poultry is raised in Southern New 
Jersey. The comparatively mild climate and 
the nearness to a great distributing centre 
make this an ideal spot for poultry-raising. 
The poultry is sent to Philadelphia, from 
which city it is shipped to New York and 
other places. Of course, other parts of the 
country send fine poultry. Rhode Island has 
many such farms, and is famous for its 
turkeys, geese and ducks. 


Ducks and Geese 


REEN geese and ducklings (spring 
ducks) begin to come from Rhode Island 
about the first of this month. Ah! here are 
some. You see they are very small and very 
costly. They are used as broilers. Like 
chickens, they will be larger and cheaper in 
a few months. Here are some mature ducks. 
It is a little late in the season to use them for 
roasting if you like ducks cooked rare. 
They will be very good if cooked slowly and 
basted frequently, but when over a year old 
they are more satisfactory braised. 

** Please tell us how to choose a duck or 
goose.’”’ 

In the young ducks the windpipe will be 
loose, flexible, and will break easily under 
pressure. The end of the breastbone is 
easily bent, and the joints of the legs break 
easily. In an old duck the windpipe is fixed 
and rigid, and will not break under slight 
pressure. The end of the breastbone will be 
hard and unyielding. Examine this duck 
and judge for yourself if it is old or young. 
A goose is judged by the same tests as a duck. 


Guinea-Fowl 


i ISS PARLOA, what are the tests for 
age in a turkey?’”’ 

They are the same as forchicken. Guinea- 
fowl are chosen by the same tests as for 
chickens, and also by the feathers. It is 
rather late in the season for the guinea-hens, 
but we will ask this man if he has them. 
Yes, here is one. The feathers are left on the 
bird to keep the flesh moist. In the old 
birds the tips of the outer wing feathers are 
rounded, while in the young birds the tips 
are pointed. Now examine this fowl and see 
what you can discover. 

‘* The feet are dry and rather stiff, the end 
of the breastbone is hard, the tips of the 
outer wing feathers are rounded.”’ 

Then we are to decide that the bird is old. 

‘* How is the guinea-fowl cooked? ’”’ 

When very young it is split and broiled 
like a chicken; as it grows older it is cooked 
like grouse —that is, roasted and served with 
a bread or a brown sauce. It may be larded 
and stuffed. When they pass the tender age 
they should be braised or cooked in a cas- 
serole. Now that grouse are so scarce guinea- 
fowl are often substituted for them. 


Cold-Storage and Frozen Poultry 


‘TS IT true, Miss Parloa, that the greater 
part of the poultry which comes to the 
large cities is frozen?’’ 

No, it is not tfue of first-class poultry in 
season. In warm weather poultry shipped 
from a distance is often packed in ice. When 
turkeys, chickens, etc., are mature and 
tender they are plucked and drawn, cooled 
and put in cold storage. They can be kept 
in perfect condition for months. The atmos- 
phere is very dry and the temperature is kept 
just above freezing. A good deal of poultry 
is really frazen before being put in cold 
storage. Of course, it will keep indefinitely, 
as long as it remains frozen. Meat that 
has been in cold storage spoils quickly, and 





must be cooked soon after 
being taken from the re- 
frigerators. 

‘*Miss Parloa, do you 
think that freezing injures 
poultry, meat or fish?’’ 

Yes, I think it injures the flavor and texture. 
The freezing separates the watery juices from 
the fibres of the meat, thus making it dry, 
less fine-flavored and of coarser and looser 
texture than it would otherwise be. 

‘* But do you think that such meat is health- 
ful?’’ 

I cannot see why it should not be. As I 
understand it, the change that takes place in 
freezing is simply physical. But as soon as 
the meat thaws deleterious changes go on 
very rapidly. 

‘* What are these birds?”’ 

They are squabs, and they look nice and 
plump. Squabs are one of the few things 
that you can get young and tender all the 
year round. 

** Will you not tell us something about game 
birds?”’ 

There will be no game birds in the market 
until next autumn. 


Properties and Value of Veal 


E WILL now study veal. We have here 

four piecestocompare. You will notice 

that the first piece on the right has firm, 

white fat, and the lean is fine-grained, firm 

and white with a tinge of pink. This is 
milk-fed veal. 

The second piece is not quite so white and 

fine-grained as the first. The calf was prob- 


_ ably partly fed on milk and partly on meal. 


Although not quite so delicate as the first it 
is fine veal. 

The third piece, you will notice, has very 
little fat on it, and the lean meat is dark and 
rather coarse-grained. This is what is called 
grass veal—that is, after the calf was a few 
weeks old it was turned out to pasture. This 
meat is perfectly healthy, but is not tender 
and fine-flavored. 

Observe the fourth piece. You see there is 
little fat on this. The flesh has a bluish tinge 
and is rather soft and flabby. The calf was 
not well fed, and was killed when too young. 
This veal would not only be poor in flavor, 
but it is not a sanitary food. 

‘* Miss Parloa, is veal ever really a health- 
ful food?’’ 

Yes, I think good veal properly cooked is. 

‘* Why is it that the outside portion of roast 
veal is always hard and stringy ?’’ 

I cannot agree with you that it is always 
hard and stringy, but I admit it is too often 
so. Veal is rather gelatinous, and there is 
practically no fat mixed with the lean. Now 
all gelatinous substances, if cooked with 
great heat and no moisture, will become hard. 
You have all seen how the shank of lamb or 
mutton and the drumsticks of poultry, when 
roasted in a hot oven without proper basting, 
become hard and uneatable. The drumsticks 
of poultry and shanks of animals contain a 
good deal of gelatine, which hardens in the 
high, dry temperature. Veal and all gelat- 


inous foods should be cooked slowly and 


kept moist all the time of cooking. If the 
veal is roasted it must be basted thoroughly 
every fifteen minutes. Veal does not contain 
enough fat to make the fibres soft and savory, 
so some kind of fat must always be added 
to the roasting or braising meat. Pork fat, 
butter or sweet drippings are all good for 
this purpose. 


Best Parts of Veal for Roasting 


HE loin, ribs and breast of veal are best 

for roasting. The leg is the most expen- 
sive part, but there is no waste to it. It is 
cut into pieces for braising, fricandeau, @ /a 
casserole, veal olives, cutlets, etc., and finally 
the lower part is used for soup. The neck 
and all the least desirable parts may be em- 
ployed for stews, fricassees, etc. The liver, 
sweetbreads, kidneys, brains, head and feet 
are all valuable parts of the calf. I wish that 
you would all try a calf’s head. 

‘What could we do with it?”’ 

Have the butcher clean it for you. Wash 
it well. Then let it soak three or more hours 
in water made quite acid with vinegar. Tie 
the head in a piece of cheesecloth. Puta tin 
plate in the bottom of a stewpan and place 
the head on this; cover with cold water and 
add a tablespoonful of salt. When the water 
boils skim and put the stewpan where the 
water will hardly bubble for five hours. The 
head may be served hot with any kind of 
sauce. The cold meat may be cut into dainty 
pieces and served with vinaigrette sauce, or 
the pieces may be dipped in batter and fried, 
or bread-crumbled and browned, or it may be 
served as a fricassee. The broth may be 
employed in soups or sauces. It is the foun- 
dation for the well-known mock-turtle soup. 

The feet, because of the gelatine in them, 
when boiled with an old, tough fowl, will 


help to make it juicy and tender. The broth | 
will be rich for soups and sauces. The cooked | 


feet may be eaten with a sauce. 
We have now come to the end of our hour. 


NOTE—In the next (the June) issue of The Journal, 
Miss Parloa will give a third lesson to the “* Personally- 
Conducted Marketing Class,” explaining about buying 
fish, shellfish, spring lamb, and the vegetables, fruits, etc., 
in season in June. 











A Lesson 


in Preserving 


A great advance has been made 
in the art of home preserving 
since the introduction of the 
wide mouth ‘ar. 

It is an improvement in line 
with the general betterment of 
the glass jar which came through 
the manufacture of the most 
perfect glass jars on the market 
—the ATLAS Mason jars. 

Mason jars are not all alike. 
The word Mason once stood for 
all that was good ina jar. That 
was seventeen years ago, before 
the Mason patent ran out. But 
to-day any manufacturer may 
make Mason jars and the result 
is that the name now has no sig- 
nificance as far as quality is con- 
cerned, There is but one way to 
be sure of the best jar and that 
is to see that it bears the name 


ATLAS 


The ATLAS Mason jars were the first 
perfect jars made, not alone for the rea- 
son that they are made from a superior 
quality of glass, but because of the special 
process of manufacture which insures 
uniform thickness—-which means uni- 
form strength. 

This wide mouth jar, which is known 
as the ATLAS Special, gives you the 
advantage of preserving large fruits and 
vegetables whole, which is the only 
method of perfect preservation. The wide 
mouth also permits of the fruit being 
taken from the jar uncrushed and un- 
broken, as well as offering obvious advan- 
tages over the old style jar in the matter 
of cleansing. 

**ATLAS”’ jars are to be had in all 
sizes, both in the standard and wide mouth 
shape. Ask your grocer to show you the 
Simplex Glass Cap. This is an all glass cap 
made to fit any Mason jar, old or new, and 
is preferred by many to the metal cap. 


A Book of Recipes 


of more than ordinary value will be sent 
free to every woman who will send us the 
name of her grocer, stating if he sells Atlas 
jars. Write to-day. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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A Stain and Varnish combined : io 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME | 
This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 


HOUSE-CLEANING ECONOMY 
JAP-A-LAC is manufactured by one of the oldest and best known Vamish Manufacturers 


in the world. It is made by a special process from the finest materials possible to obtain. Only 
pure pigment is used for coloring, and pigment is the only substance used in either paint or 
varnish which will not fade. 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for general use about the home, by any one. It does not re- 
Oak quire an expert to apply it and the result of its use on shabby, scuffed furniture or floors is magical. Chairs 
Blue It dries with a beautiful luster as hard as flint. Heel prints, mars or scratches will not show Tables 
Gold white on floors. Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Chandeliers, Window and Door Screens, Weather- Floors 
Cherry beaten Doors, Ranges, Wicker Furniture, and in fact everything of wood or metal you may 
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Colors of 
JAP-A-LAC 


Uses for 


JAP-A-LAC 


Ranges 


tate ee 


Natural 
Ground 
Walnut 

Dark Oak 
Aluminum 
Mahogany 
Flat White 
Dead Black 
Gloss White 
Ox-Blood Red 
Brilliant Black 
Malachite Green 


and span condition. 


new in a few minutes, at a trifling cost. 


have about your house, is better for a can of JAP-A-LAC. 
When moving or cleaning house, don't fail to JAP-A-LAC everything that is not in spick 


How often have you been tempted to discard that old chair or table because it does not 
look as nice as it should? Perhaps you would have done it had you cared to put the money 
into a new one. It will not be necessary now. You need simply to get a can of JAP-A-LAC, 
any one of sixteen different colors, and you can transform it into a piece of furniture as good as 


There is no article of wood or metal that cannot be JAP-A-LAC-ED to advantage. JAP-A-LAC 
is the finest Floor Finish made. Its beautiful, hard, lustrous finish will last for years. JAP-A-LAC is 
easy to apply and dries quickly. It is all ready to use and there is no dirt or muss around. Every house- 
wife should keep on hand, a supply of JAP-A-LAC, in different colors. Frequently you may wish to Lester Weetwelk 
obliterate a scratch or mar from something. A can of JAP-A-LAC and a paint brush will enable you 
to keep everything, from cellar to garret, in perfect condition all of the time. 


Andirons 
Linoleum 
Radiators 
Chandeliers 
Plate Racks 
Picture Frames 
Wire Screens 
Refngerators 
Porch Furniture 
Wicker Furniture 


Weather-Beaten 


JAP-A-LAC costs so little and does so much, you will see the economy of its liberal use the first Doors 
time you try it. For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. Ail sizes from 1 5c. to $2.50. 





BPALAG 


Mahogany, 
Walnut, Cherry or Oak 


for 
Chai 
alrs 
will transform into a thing of beauty, any 
old, dilapidated chair you are ready to 
throw away. If your chair is not broken 
or rickety, save it—don’t throw it away. 
JAP-A-LAC it! You will be surprised at the beautiful effect you will pro- 
duce — you will enjoy the work and save the price of a new chair. It’s a 
question of cents against dollars. Save the dollars. 


JBFFALAL 


Dead Black or Brilliant Black 


used on 


Window or Door Screens 


not only beautifies but preserves them. 
There is scarcely a thing around the house 
which is subjected to as hard usage as 
your screens. They are exposed to the 
hot sun of noon-day, the dew of the even- 
ing, rain, wind and ravages of the ele- 
ments, more than any other home ac- 
cessory. JAP-A-LAC will make them last 
years longer than they otherwise would, no matter what their abuse may be. 
The adamantine hardness of JAP-A-LAC acts as a perfect preservative and 
means the saving of many dollars in repairs. JAP-A-LAC costs so little 
you cannot afford to neglect its liberal use on all your screens every Spring. 





JPFALAL 


Your 
Window Casings 


with Natural, Oak, Cherry, 
Walnut or Mahogany 
JAP-A-LAC 

Washing windows, putting up curtains, 

opening and closing windows often leaves 

dirt and scratches on the casings. Don’t 

think these unsightly features need re- 

main, JAP-A-LAC will cover all trace of 

trouble and leave your window casings a thing of beauty, which bespeaks 

the touch of the perfect housekeeper. A few cents’ worth of JAP-A-LAC, a 

brush and the pleasure of a half-hour’s varnishing will renew a number of 

casings. JAP-A-LAC is easy to apply. Try it. You will save some money 
and enjoy the transformation. 





JRFALAG 


Ox-Blood Red, Malachite Green, 
Oak or Natural 


Porch Furniture 


becomes dull and marred in one sea- 

son’s use. JAP-A-LAC should be ap- 

plied every Spring before the furniture 

is put upon the porch. The beautiful 

colors of JAP-A-LAC will permit of 

solid red, green or natural, throughout, 

or you can vary the colors and produce 

an harmonious, artistic effect which will 

be pleasing to the eye of the most fastidious critic. Never put an old piece 
of porch furniture out without first going over it with JAP-A-LAC. Spring- 
time and Summer pleasures are those of'the porch. Why not make your 
porch as cosy and bright as the best room in your house? You can do it 
with JAP-A-LAC. Ask your paint dealer about it. 





A Warning Against the Dealer 
Who Substitutes 


Some dealers keep a little JAP-A-LAC in stock, 
so that when you ask for it, they can say, “Oh, yes, 
we have it, but here is something better.’?’ Why 
do they say something better? For the simple 
reason that they make more profit on the kind they 
say is better. If the something really is better 
than JAP-A-LAC, why doesn’t the manufacturer 
of it advertise it and tell you about it? Is it so 

good that he wants to keep that knowledge 
to himself? Hardly seems rea- 
sonable, does it ? 





If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC send us his 
name and 10c (except for Gold, which is 25c) to 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE 
Sample (quarter-pint can) to any point in the U. S. 





Address Dept. L-5, 506 Rockefeller Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








The Steel Cut 


Coffee 


You Can Drink This Coffee 
To Your Heart’s Content 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a 
new way. The coffee berry is cut up (not 
ground) by knives of almost razor sharpness 
into small uniform particles. Thus it is not 
crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essen- 
tial oil (food product) cannot evaporate and is 
preserved indefinitely. This is one reason why 
a pound of Barrington Hall will make 15 to 20 
cups more of full strength coffee than will any 
coffee ground the old way; why it excels all 
other coffee in flavor and why it will keep per- 
fectly until used. 

The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee 
is that it can be used without ill effect by those 
who find ordinary coffee injures them, because 
the yellow tannin-bearing skin and dust (the 
only injurious properties of coffee) are removed 
by the ‘‘steel-cut’”’ process. A delicious coffee, 
not a tasteless substitute. 


Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound according to locality. 
If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you 
where to get it. We have all ready to send you on 
request, a sample can free (see coupon), also our 
booklet, ‘‘ The Secret of Good Coffee.”’ 

CAUTION: Baker's Barrington Hall is the only 
genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 
We own the process by patent right; and roast, 
steel-cut and pack in sealed tins by machinery at 
our factory. 

CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grecer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., Coffee Importers, 
216 2d Street N. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me without expense sample can of 
Barrington Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; 
in consideration I give herewith my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 


My own address is..............-.:eeeeeeeeee 
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Cailler’s 
GENUINE SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


More than any other confec- 
tion—it is both delicious and 
wholesome. 

More than a food —it is pure, 
tich and palatable. 

Better than any other choco- 
late—it has the genuine 
**Cailler taste.” : 


FREE — Half-pound cake post- 


paid for 100 tissue wrappers 
from Cailler’s. Sample cake 
free if you write, 


J. H. FREYMANN, 


General Agent 861 Broadway 
for U.S. ew York 4 











The Sanitary Duster 


Is made from Glazed Rope Manilla Paper cut into 
strips with the tongh flexible fibre running from 
endtoend. This paper has the property of pick- 
ing up dust thoroughly, not scattering it about, 
and holding it on/y until it is shaken out. It is 
so soft thatthe duster may be used to wipe 
off furniture as with a cloth; will not scratch 

the most highly polished surface. May be 
used where a feather duster can- 

25c not— pushing into corners or 

POSTPAID 







between rungs of chairs, etc. 
Willlasta year. Is germ, moth, 
odor and wear proof. 

Physicians have advised against 
the use of feather dusters as un- 
sanitary, but never against the 
“‘ Sanitary Duster.”’ 

Sent post paid on receipt 
of price, 25c. 


James S. Barron & Co. 
127 Franklin St. New York 

















cheaper than wood. For lawns, 
Lawn Fence churches, cemeteries ; also heavy 


steel picket fence, direct to consumer. Catalogue free. 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 280, Portland, Ind. 











THE CHILDREN’S 
COOKING CLASS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


easily digested. They contain all the ele- 

ments of the body and are capable of sup- 
porting life, which makes them quite a perfect food 
for luncheon, breakfast or supper. 

The great drawback to using eggs in place of 
meat is the expense. Meat is certainly cheaper, 
weight for weight. Eggs lend themselves, however, 
to a great variety of dishes. An omelet is always 
attractive and sightly; steamed eggs, boiled eggs, 
Beauregard eggs, shirred eggs, egg timbales, curried 
eggs, eggs a la tripe, eggs Morelli, eggs brouilli, 
eggs 4 la Martin, Japanese eggs, are all attractive. 

Ten eggs of medium size weigh a pound. Eggs 
are more easily digested when slightly cooked, but 
quite digestible raw. Hard-boiled eggs should be 
rejected by persons with weak digestion. 


Fs: take the place of meat and are sightly and 


Poached Eggs 

AS EGG for poaching must be exceedingly fresh. 

Toast a given number of squares of bread; 
butter them slightly; put them on a heated dish at 
the oven door. Have ready a large, shallow pan 
nearly filled with boiling water. Addateaspoonful 
of salt to the water, and then break in four or five 
eggs; watch them carefully, see that the yolks are 
covered with the whites and also covered with water. 
When the whites are set, run an egg-slide under the 
egg first dropped in the water, lift carefully, cut off 
the ragged portions of the white, and slip the egg 
on to the centre of a square of toast. When you 
have dished all the eggs dust them lightly with salt 
and pepper and send them at once to the table. 

To convert these into eggs Morelli, have ready a 
thick liver sauce. Boil two or three chicken livers, 
or a quarter of a pound of calf’s liver, until thor- 
oughly cooked and tender; press through a sieve. 
Rub together a rounding tablespoonful of butter and 
one of flour; add half a pint of stock, the liver and 


| a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup; stir until boil- 


| egg as well as its appearance. 


| thetable forten minutes. 





ing; add a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of onion juice 
and-.a dash of pepper. Pour this over the eggs 
and send them to the table. 


E2es a la Martin 
AKE a thick white sauce; pour half of it into 
a baking-dish; break in six fresh eggs; cover 
them with the remaining sauce; dust thickly with 
cheese; bake in a moderate oven for ten minutes; 
serve in the dish in which they were cooked. 


Japanese Exes 
ROP six eggs into a saucepan of hot, not boil- 
ing, water; bring almost to boiling point and 
let them stand at this temperature for thirty minutes. 
While they are cooking wash and boil one cupful of 
rice. When the rice is done drain and dry it; then 
turn it in the centre of a large meat-platter. 
Remove the shells from the eggs while they are still 
hot; cut them into halves crosswise; press the 
whites down into the rice; pour over a white sauce 
to which you have added a teaspoonful of onion 
juice and a teaspoonful of soy or Worcestershire 
sauce, and send at once to the table. This dish 
may be varied by using tomato sauce in the place of 
the cream or white sauce, and the edge of the dish 
may be garnished with broiled sardines or smoked 
salmon. 


Ege Timbales 

RUSH small timbale moulds with melted butter 
and sprinkle them thickly over the bottom and 
sides with either chopped tongue or finely-chopped 
mushrooms. Break into each mould one or two fresh 
eggs according to the size of the mould; dust with 
saltand pepper. Put half ateaspoonful of butter on 
the topof each. Stand the moulds in a baking-pan 
half filled with boiling water; cover the tops with 
oiled paper and cook them in the oven until the 
eggs are set. While these are cooking, toast rounds 
of bread, and butter them. Fill the bottom of a 
heated platter with tomato sauce; stand in it the 
rounds of toasted bread. Loosen the eggs from the 
mould with a knife and turn each mould out on a 
piece of toast. Put a tablespoonful of thick cream 
sauce on the top of each; garnish the edge of tne dish 
with nicely-seasoned green peas, and serve at once. 


"ees a la Tripe 

OIL six eggs hard according to the directions 

given for Japanese eggs. Cut them into slices 
crosswise. While they are boiling cut into thin 
slices one Spanish onion; separate the slices into 
rings; throw these rings into a saucepan of salted, 
boiling water and cook carefully for half an hour; 
rub together a rounding tablespoonful of butter and 
a rounding tablespoonful of flour; add half a cupful 
of milk and half a cupful of the water in which the 
onions were boiled; stir until boiling. Add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of black or white 
pepper; add the eggs and the onions; cover the 
saucepan and stand it over hot water for ten min- 
utes. Serve in a border of rice. 


Shirred Eggs 
OV ER the bottom of individual dishes with fresh 
breadcrumbs; put into each dish two fresh eggs. 
Dust the tops with fresh breadcrumbs, salt and 
pepper; stand the dishes in a pan of hot water and 
cook in the oven until the whites are set. Serve. 


Eggs Steamed in Their Shells 

» YOU drop an egg into hot water the shell will 

contract and crack, which spoils the flavor of the 
A soft-boiled egg 
is very apt to be hard near the shell, which makes it 
unattractive. To have eggs quite perfect they 
should be cooked on the table or steamed in the 
shell. To cook four eggs put them into a kettle; 
pour over them a quart of boiling water; quickly 
drain them and cover with two quarts of boiling 
water. Cover the kettle and allow them to stand on 
Lift the eggs into a large 
bowl or serving-dish; fill it with boiling water and 
send to the table. The whites if they are properly 
cooked will be coagulated, and soft and creamy. If 
you should wish to cook six eggs use more water 
and allow them to stand for iifteen minutes. One 
egg may be dropped: into a quart of boiling water 
and will be ready in eight minutes. 
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Detroit Jewel 


JEWEL 
\STOVES 
FPANGES 


Saving Gas? 


you buy. 
guarantee of low gas bills. 


@ Let us get to the heart of this gas range matter. Detroit Jewel 
Gas Ranges are designed and built by experts, and actual tests 
prove that they will do better work, with less gas consumption, 


than any other range. Isn't that interest 


@ There are good reasons back of this gas saving. In Detroit 
Jewel Gas Ranges the steel walls, oven top and oven bottom 
are made of double sheets of steel instead of only a single 


thickness, and the exterior wall is made 
seam or joint. 
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81-18 SC Series 
NEW DETROIT JEWEL 
Latest and best construction. An exclusive 
Fewel pattern. Side oven and broiler within easy 
reach. Saves stooping. Saves your back. Two 


warming closets and lower boiling oven. Can 
also be had with high leg base. Ask the dealer. 


easily prepared recipes for dainty dishes, and 
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Are You Interested In ~ Wa 


@ Would you like lower 
gas bills? Then buy a gas 
range that is scientifically constructed — that econo- 
mizes gas. See that the Jewel Trade-Mark and 
the name “Detroit Stove Works” is on the range 
It is for your protection. 


It is your best 






No. 52-16 Series 
NEW DETROIT JEWEL 


A plain, handsome range, strong an 
substantial. 16, 18 an«d 22 inch ovens 
Equipped with Jewel Interlocking 
removable linings, star shaped gas 
saving burners and all Jewel 
improvements. Ask the dealer. 


ing ? 


in one piece without 


The Jewel direct flue 


construction prevents any loss of heat, and Jewel star-shaped remova- 
ble burners are made in one piece and cannot leak gas. And each 
burner is equipped with f wed y 


adjustable valves which can be instantly 
_ adapted to your local gas pressure. Go to the 
Gas Company or dealer and ask to 


See the New Jewel Styles 


@Have the salesman show you the double, 
smooth polished steel body which requires no 
blacking, always looks neat, and needs no paint 
to cover up defects. Askto see the square deep ovens 
with our patented interlocking tts linings. Have 
him take out these linings for you and note how easily 
it is done. Have him show you the powerful double 
oven burners which give a rapid, steady heat, and the 
safety pilot light which prevents any possibility of explo- 
sion. ane the heavy cast frame. Note the strong, sub- 
stantial construction throughout, and you will know why 
Jewel Gas Ranges last ; why they save gas; why they are 
cheaper in the long run than any other gas range made. 


“COOKING WITH GAS”’—Send 2-cent stamp for a copy 
this handsome booklet. Contains a choice collection of 
tells the many advantages of gas fuel. Write today for a copy. 


“JEWEL 









DETROIT STOVE WORKS **"12335¢g73.2""* 


Detroit — Chicago 























All the 
good and 
none of the 
bad —if you 
make your coffee 
in a 








MAKING 
CoPrree ON THE Rance 


METEOR 


CIRCULATING 
Coffee Percolator 


FOR MAKING COPFES 













ON THE TABLE 





* —a better drink and 
One-third Saved 
100 different — styles 
and sizes. Send for 
booklet No. E.1 giv- 
ing illustration and 
description. 
Manning, Bowman 
& Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Your health and that of your children depends 
largely upon the purity of the water you drink 












YOU-SEE-IT (THE WATER 


Water Cooler 


The most sanitary, econom- 
ical and perfect device ever 
invented for dispensing 
drinking water. 
Coolers made in six sizes 
and to fit any bottle, fin- 
ished in white enamel 
trimmed in gold, and 


Write for 
IMustratect 
Catalogue 


nickel. For office or 
home. Price $6 00 to 
$12.00. 


We will send 
one of our wa- 
ter coolers to 
any reliable 
person. You 
may use it 30 
days; if per 
fectly satis- 
factory remit 
for same; if 
not better 
than any other wa 


Above cut is a sectional view of our 
ter cooler you ever 


No. 4 cooler finished in white enamel, 
saw, return it to with two-gallon bottle. Ice capacity 
us at our expense ten pounds. Price $6.00. 

NOTE ADVANTAGES: Water cannot become contami- 
nated even ifimpure ice is used. Water flows directly from bott) 
to faucet through coil of pure block tin and is cooled in transit. 

NOTICE — Our cooler is covered by broad basic patents and 
we will prosecute vigorously all infringements. 


THE CONSUMERS CO., 3500 Butler Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Coolers delivered F.O. B. Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 











It Serves 


the purpose in a most surprising 
manner both as to brilliancy and 
labor saving, and a quarter century's 
use at home and abroad gives assur- 
ance that it is absolutely harmless. 
These are the merits that have car- 
ried its fame around the globe. At 
grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Postpaid 15 cents (stamps). 

Trial quantity for the asking. 

“Stiicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 














This Book FREE 
Ts tor te mreserng ite 


hair — how to regain 


4 «this beauty if it has 
been lost, and how 
any woman may 
acquire it. 48 pp. in- 


cluding list of latest 
styles of switches, wigs 
and every kind of fine 
hair goods at lowest 
prices. Wesend goods on 
approval — pay if satisfied. 
Write today for the free 
book; it is compiled from 
the best known authorities. 


PARIS FASHION CO. 


Dept. 15 
182 State St., Chicago 





Write 
for it 
Today 
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48 pp. Largest mail order 

Illustrated hair merchants in the world. 
@ | Baby Wardrobe Patterns 
cet 

( A nurse of long experience will send her 


complete set of 35 patterns for babies’ long 
clothes with full directions for making, ma- 
terial to be used, etc., for 25 cents, or 25 pat- 
terns of first short clothes with directions, 
etc., 25 cents. Will send an illustrated book- 
let on baby things free. Address 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 70 Weiting St. SYRACUSE,N.Y. 
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A Well - Shaved 
Husband 


isa happy husband. Part ! 


ofthe comfort of the shave 


isthe purity and goodness 
of the soap. Itisworth your 
while to see to it that your 
husband knows how good 


Williams 


Get it for him yourself if 
necessary, and see that he uses 
it. His face should not be 
exposed to the dangers of im- 
pure soap. Williams’ Shaving 
Soap produces a big, thick, 
creamy-like lather which 
both soothing and antiseptic. 


Send 4c. (in stamps) for a Williams’ 
Shaving Stick ora cake of Luxury Shaving 
Seap (trial size) enough for 50 shaves. 


The J. B. Williams Company 


Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
London, Paris, Berlin, Sydney 


Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap in connection with 
Williams’ Shaving Soap is a happy combination for 
every household. 








Shaving 
Soap 


animal 
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Home Evenings 


with the Children or Friends 
ire enlivened by a piano with a pure, 
rich tone which furnishes the sup- 
orting quality singers like. 

One which notwithstanding con- 
inuous usage will always respond 
iccurately to the touch. The 








is a world-wide favorite, having re- 
ceived awards of excellence at three 
“reat world’s expositions — Paris, 
Melbourne and St. Louis. 

All around the globe it withstands 
climatic changes and every use to 
which a piano is put. 

Write for Hamilton Catalogue No. 2. 
Terms suited to your convenience. 
We will gladly send particulars upon request. 
D. H. Baldwin & Co., 142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 




















DRIVING WAGON 
Our Price Only $60 
Equipped with 1906 style 
Automobile Seat; Solid 
Rubber Tires; Padded 
Dash; Roman Bike Gear; 
Drab Whipcord Uphol- 
stering; Split Hickory 
Gearwoods and Wheels. 
Sold on 30 Days Free 
Trial. Guaranteed 2 
years. Handsome Cata- 
logue Free. Write 

H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MPG. CO., Station 276, Cincinnati, 0. 


| Automobile Seat 


Others ask $150 to $200 for its equal. 
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encouraged in every way to beautify it. 
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A HAPPY 
SCHOOL-YARD IDEA 


By Elizabeth Conway 


WISH I had a picture that I might send you of 
a most beautiful school-yard I know of. I 
rarely see it that I do not wish I were a child 
again. A pen-picture is all | can give, and 1 hope 
it will inspire all who have little children under 
them to think, as does the principal of the school, 
that ‘‘ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ 

This school-yard impresses one at once with the 
idea that principal, teachet and pupil are one, in 
heart and mind. The spirit of this school is the 
principal, for he knows children and how to deal 
with them. Though they fear him it is only to 
respect and love him all the more. He is firm and 
yet enters into their thoughts and feelings. 

The school-yard belongs to the children, and they 
are made to feel it. Instead of defacing it they are 
It is a 
graded, free school, and is located in what was once 
an old grove. The lot is about an acre in size, 
and to keep it dry and clean to play in a good layer 
of sand has been spread overall. ‘To beautify it 
grass and flowers have been planted. 


Knowing that children of varied ages cannot 
play well together the principal conceived the idea 
of dividing the school-yard into three parts, the 
only division or boundary lines being drawn by 
honor. That part directly in front of the school- 
house is reserved for the youngest children, so that 
the teachers may watch and see they are not an- 
noyed at play. It extends the entire width of the 
school-house and out to the fence. There is plenty 
of clean sand to play in; at one side, over a sand- 
pile, is built a ‘** joggle-board,’’ and at the other 
side is a rope swing hanging from the large limb of 
a beautiful hickory. 

I suppose that Northern children do not know 
the ‘* joggle-board,’’ and it is such a delight to 
Southern children that I will explain how it 
made and give a diagram. 


is 
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The Jogsgle-Board 


To build a joggle-board requires two uprights, 
each about two feet wide, four feet high and three 
inches thick; or it may be built, as in the illustra- 
tion, on two heavy posts. These uprights are set 
eight or ten feet apart and two feet deep in the earth, 
leaving two feet of upright above ground. About 
four inches from the top a square hole is sawed, about 
a foot and a half wide and four inches deep; this is 
to let the long plank go through each upright, 
allowing room tospring. The long plank is twelve 
feet long, a foot wide and two inches deep. Being 
built this way it can neither slide out nor jump off, 
and a child may ‘‘ joggle’’ on it all day. Or, if 
the child falls, the board is over a sand-pile and he 
cannot be hurt, falling only two feet. The motion 
of the joggle-board is very much like that of riding 
a horse. ‘There is also a doll-house against the wall 
of the school-house, and the little ones have great 
fun playing with it. 


At the left is the big boys’ large playground, | 


football and baseball ground, a tennis-court, a 
vaulting-horse, and a large gymnastic swing. All 
around the front and side fences are the flower 
and vegetable gardens where each boy who wishes 
may have his own little plantation and under the 
guidance of the principal may learn the correct time 
and way to plant. 

The oider girls have their gardens, too, and you 
have no idea how interested they all are in it. It 
really is very interesting to see what fine results they 
have. When the plants begin to mature the girls 
may bring forward their specimens every Friday 
afternoon and receive awards, the specimens being 
exhibited at the same time. This is useful to them 
in more than one way; you will find them working 
in their gardens early before school and in the 
afternoon again, and they take the greatest pride in 
having the yard beautiful. There is a receptacle 
for all trash, and all trash is put into it, to be 
removed by the janitor. The larger girls have the 
right side of the yard, with their garden, tennis- 
court, swing and hop-scotch rings. 


The recess is all too short for those who attend 
this school. Children are usually unwilling to go 


to school, but these children are unwilling to come | 


away, and in the afternoon it looks like a picnic- 
ground. In the late autumn they take up what 


flowers they can, plant them in jars and keep them | 


in their schoolroom windows. ‘Their plants and 
vegetables for next year’s planting go in the cellar 
with their tools. Each child brings his or her own 


things, and they divide with each other, especially | 


with the poorer children. When it is too cold and 


rainy to have their gardens or play outside, before | 
planting season, they have a bright, sunny play- | 
room with flowers, pictures and games which they | 


all love and enjoy. 


Under this management the school has grown to | 
more than three times its original size, and the | 
| authorities are expecting to enlarge the building 


for the coming year. Of course in a school like 
theirs there are children from all classes, but no 
distinctions are allowed 
children are rarely ‘* kept in.’’ 

The principal settles all such troubles himself. 


He has a way peculiar to himself, too good not to | 
| be told. 


If there is a complaint the complainant is 
brought forward, together with the accused. 
did he or she do? So-and-so. 
So-and-so. Bring that boy or girl here. And soa 
little court is held, and the culprit is soon found. 
The exposing of meanness causes it to be stopped, 
and then only a quiet talk is needed. 
again the child is sent home and a letter written the 
parent. The result is that he is so ashamed, he 


misses so much his bright playmates, his garden, | 
his pretty playground, that he is back in a few | 
days, sorry, apologetic and forgiven, and again he 

is his bright, happy self in this school of flowers, 


games and happy hearts. 





to be shown, and any | 
quarreling or misbehavior is punished, though the | 


What | 
Who saw him? | 


If it occurs | 


raver Knows — 


After. the first deep stroke of* his keen-edged tool 


your engraver knows that 


OMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


has the heaviest plate of any silverware in the world. 


He finds that his deepest stroke will not cut through 
the pure silver plate which makes Community Silver 
that 


what it: is plated 


like Sterling. 


the only ware engraves 


A test conducted for the “ Goldsmith and 
Silversmith” by an assayer of the VU. S. overn- 
ment shows that Community Silver teaspoons have an 
ounce more pure silver than any other plated ware. 


More than trrple value at the price of ordinary 
x ** ~ 
plate. Ask your dealer tor “Avalon or af Flow er-de- 


| rr ‘i 


patterns 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lrp 


ONEIDA, N. Y. any, reer CANADA 
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Club is housed in a building of its own. It has 
exclusive control of the library and sewing-room, 
but the large hall, which seats seven hundred and 
fifty people, is used every evening for other pur- 
poses, and even its seating capacity is not sufficient 


to care for the large audiences of men who come 

to attend the illustrated lectures provided by the 

University Extension Department of the University 

of Chicago once a week throughout the winter. At 

present the course on European Capitals and their 

Has Set the Shoe Styles social significance is followed with the most vivid 
attention and sense of participation. During a 

The Hanan style of this season lecture on St. Petersburg a picture of the Czar, 
is the imitator’s style of next. which was introduced on the screen, was* so per- 


sistently hissed that it had to be withdrawn in the 
interest of good order. 


Lakewood The Total Attendance at the Various Clubs and 


classes varies from year to year only as we are able 

to provide more room, and it sometimes seems as if 

+ 00 nothing but available space could limit it. ‘The 

=— present attendance of an average week of activities 

is seven thousand. ‘The residential force numbers 

thirty-four, equally divided in number as to men and 

women, although others who live in the Hull-House 

apartments are most constant in their service to the 

House, and are not voted in as residents simply be- 

cause it seems desirable to keep the group within 

definite limits. The people from other parts of 

town who contribute single days or evenings num- 

ber approximately one hundred a week; but growth 

| either in buildings or numbers counts for little un- 

less the settlement is able to evoke valuable resources 

| of moral energy and social ability from the neigh- 
borhood itself. 


As an Illustration of This Last I may be permitted * ° « 

to cite once more.from the Woman’s Club. ‘The | 

Juvenile Court officer, who is a resident of Hull- easin rl In a ers 
House, has put under his charge the boys and girls 

of the neighborhood who have been arrested for 

some petty offense, but who, it is hoped, may be 


kept out of penal institutions by the help and guid- 
| ance given them in their own homes. 


FOR 
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This tie comes in Gun 
Metal and Patent 
Leather. This is the most 
popular shoe in our New 
York stores this spring. 
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For Women 


Nothing is more attractive than good 
looking shoes—they are the most 
critical part of her attire. 


Hanan lasts have that necessary touch 
of character which gives shoe assurance 
— shoe pride. 


There is nothing so good to look upon as a sheet of really 


I discovered quit identally day tl Titi j . wy 1 : 
You have to pay for what you get, but [| Woman's Club member, who has'a large family of | good writing paper. In making our papers we give to 
be sure you get what you pay for. her own, and one of her boys sufficiently difficult, | them an attractive texture, pleasing shades and all those 
Hanan Quality cannot be bought for had undertaken to care for a ward of the Juvenile . ° ° . ° K 
SHANA Go, less than Hanan prices, Court who lived on the street next to her house, | little touches which make a fine looking, aristocratic paper. 
This stamp is to a shoe what | and whom she had kept in the path of rectitude for : 
. Mot v Sterling ie to silver—the [Mm | six montns. In reply to my congratulations upon See samples of them at your store, or if not, send to us, 
Standard of Value. You will this successful bit of reform she said that she was ° : 3 ‘ 
Wey vor never find itona weer Pane | quite ashamed that she had not undertaken it ear- and you will know just what we mean, 


lier; that she had known the boy’s mother for years, 

had known that she went to her work, which was | For the name of a dealer who does not carry Eaton-Hurlbut Papers we will 
scrubbing a downtown office building, every evening | Bhs : J “ae p. 

at five, and did not return until eleven, during the | send a proper desk book “ The Gentle Art of Letter W riting 3 also samples 


very time the boy could most easily find opportuni- P . . : . ‘ 
thas Ser weenateing: but Wat her chilention towers | Cf O4F celebrated Highland Linen, Twotone Linen or 


this boy had not occurred to her until quite suddenly | Berkshire Linen Fabric. 
| 
| 


Look for the stamp. It is 
your protection. 1200 dealers, each 
one the exclusive agent for his town. 


If our shoes are not sold in your town we will supply 
you diréct from our factory on receipt of price of shues 
plus 25 cents to cover cost of transportation.— Write for 
our style book Al, which tells you wliy @uscoured sole 
leather used in ordinary shoes causes burning and 
aching feet,—we use only seoured.sole leather — 
explains why you take a sinaller size in @ Hanan shoe. 


HANAN & SON 
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| one day, when the club members were making pillow- 
cases for the Detention Home of the Juvenile Court, 
| all at once it seemed perfectly obvious that her share 


<= > 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 





Ls 
Bridge and Water Street in the salvation of wayward child in which tt K 4 
‘ yward children, in which the 4: 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. whole city was interested, was to care for this par- PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Been hic anlar ree ticular boy, and she had asked the Juvenile Court /-—— 








officer to commit him to her. She invited the boy 
to her house to supper every evening that she might 


There’s Only One know just where he was at the crucial moment of 
twilight, and she adroitly managed to keep him 


( 4 b under her own roof for the evening if she did not 
enue arina approve of the plans he had made. She concluded 















— oa. ee | 
| The Heart { besos 


possess complexions as 


] 


Y 


—_—_— with the remark that it was queer that the sight of of the Rose | clear and radiant as 

Eau de Colo ne the boy himself hadn’t appealed to her, but that 2. isno more deli- § those of the early 
the suggestion had to come in such a roundabout ee whee . ° 

4 a" ( cately tinted Egyptian beauties 


So-called “ Cologne Water,” “ Farina Cologne” 
or “Eau de Cologne,” that does not bear the 
label below, exact in every detai/, are imita- 
tions of the renowned toilet water invented in 
Cologne, Germany, in 1709—nearly 200 years 


than the com- 
plexion made 
healthfully clear 
and daintily pink and white ~ 


She was, of course, reflecting upon a common 
trait in human nature: none of us really sees the 
duty at hand until we see it in relation to the social 
movement of which it is a part. 

When we realize that an effort is being made 







simply by using 


U-AR-DAS 





ago by the original Johann Maria Farina Pay Tri . * \ by > <6 ‘ yreatec ° 
Ganenuher dom Sullehs Plats. The secsst of throughout all the large cities = - bes og States y the use of that greatest Bath of Benzoin 
making the genuine Eau de Cologne has been to reclaim the city boy, to provide him with reason- of all beautifiers, 4 


I | . . : These exquisitely perfumed 
kept in one branch of the family | able amusement, and to give him his chance for 





‘ bath tablets, and Woodlark | 
4 | growth and development, and when we are ready to } : Dermatic Egg Shampoo tab- 
on6 0 San apvee bose poeteeed by ong | take our share in that movement, the concrete case | [fj ¢ lets for the hair are two toilet | 
. : | which we did not recognize before suddenly becomes | | y, Ay * j articles indispensable to women | 
; r who know . i 
Made in Germany. | revealed to us. | i », A supply of both sufficient for | 
| a man PACE POWDER ram three months sent pfstpaid for 
; We are Slowly Learning that social advance de- x $1.00. Regular price/U-AR-DAS 


Kath of Benzoin 50c. bgx. Dermati« 
Egg Shampoo 25c. bak. 
Send 10 cts. for Ltheral Samples. 
WOODARD, CLARKE & CO. 
133 Fourth Street, Portland, Oregon 


pends quite as much upon an increase in moral 
sensibility as it does upon a sense of duty. One 
| could cite many illustrations which show that we do 
not see the special until we have apprehended the 
general. I was at one time chairman of the Child 
Labor Committee in the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, which sent out a schedule asking 


is pure and perfect. It prevents 
and cures the injurious effects ot 
Spring winds and Summer sun. 

Blanche Bates says: ‘‘I have used 
your Lablache Face Powder and found 
it delightful.’’ 


Agents the Uni 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Co, Ni 




















Sho dhews walla: ta centile coepterisnnt ty each club to report as nearly as possible all the Lablache Face Powder is used and | 
imitators save for the name of the United States | working children under fourteen living in the endorsed by society and professional | 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., New York, | county. 










which is printed in red at the lower left hand 
corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle 
you get has that name on it, 
also note the word Gegenuber 
in the second line. 


Send for Free Booklet 


“The Perfume of 
Royalty,”" which gives 
the story of its manufac- 
ture ancl complete means 
of identification, also 
sizes and styles of bot- 
tles. If your dealer 
does not supply the genu- 
ine, write us and we will 
tell you how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co. sv wwe 


A Florida club filled out the schedule with an 


astonishing number of Cuban children who were gerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. J By Using It is the most pleas- 
| at work in the sugar-mills, and they registered 


a box, of druggists or by mail. ing and refreshing bath 
a complaint that our committee had not sent the Send 10c, for sample. ° powder ever made; it 
schedule before, for if they had realized the condi- | BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers Tr1O e perfumes the water with 
| tion earlier they might have presented a bill to the Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. ; rare and lasting fra- 
Legislature, which had, unhappily, now adjourned. } on ——_— r J | | granceand makes hard water as soft as rainwater. || - ’ 
| Of course the children had been working in the | || It yields the perfect cleanliness essential 
sugar-mills for years and had probably gone back to real beauty and perfect health. 
and forth under the very eyes of the club women, but ° 7 The best druggists sell it. Samples sent on receipt of 
they had never seen them, much less counted them Bailey s Rubber Massage 4 cents to cover postage. On its merits, try Triolet. 


or felt any obligation to protect them, until they School girls can make pin money during vacation by in- 
joined the club, and the club joined the Federation, Roller Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty troducing Triolet by our special plan. Worthy and honest 


gone Multiply the Delights of Bathing 


They may be dan 























A ; . ‘ i ure’ young ladies are offered pleasant work and liberal pay. 
and the Federation appointed a Child Labor Com- in Nature’s Own Way Write to-day and send reference. 
mittee, who sent themaschedule. They then opened 





























: ’ wes THE TRIOLET COMPANY 
New York The genuine Eau de Cologne is their eyes and saw the children who had been there 4 wy Front and Fletcher Streets NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the rs Den rgd pe ye all the time, but whom they had not seen. The | : | 
United States. en = - knowledge of a general Child Labor movement which | Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
had enlisted the energies of conscientious women | 





throughout the country, the conviction that a social 
evil can be met only by a concerted, collective effort, 
had quickened their perceptions and enlarged their 

sense of social obligation. 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will maila 
, 24%-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
Wy switchtomatch. If of extraordinary value, 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 and get your 
switch free, Extra shacesa little more. In- 
close 5c. postage. Send sample for. estimate 
gud fee pew on hook. ne 

air Em um, Dept. . 
Quincy Bt. Chicago. 


We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 













New Revolving 


Spiral 
Hat Pin 


Forsaleby all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 50c 
ceipt of price, 





GIVEN withevery Roller 
SAMPLES necessary 
to be used with it. 





This May Illustrate, perhaps, that which a settle- 
ment attempts to do in a neighborhood which has 
failed to keep pace with the rest of the city. The 
sanitary conditions of such a neighborhood are 
poor, the educational resources limited, the record 
of juvenile delinquency unduly large. But the 





If you have beauty to make or heauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made thousands fair. 











Ask 












Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 
for it at moral energy of the community is aroused only P ORNAMENTAL FE 
the Hat Pin when the people realize that they may become part C.J. Bailey & Co. ,22 Boylston St. , Boston, Mass. 





of general movements which make for the reform 25 designs, all steel. 
and healing of such conditions, that they have a Handsome,durable. Cheaper 


right to claim fellowship with the powers which | OUVENIR POST CARD on. Soe ee ee 
make for civic righteousness, and that their dire 


cemeteries. Catalogue /ree, 









Counter, or send 
25c. for one of the 
newest styles to 

















need may evoke in them a proportionate energy. SEND 10 CENTS FE 
The Koy -lo Co., 11 Broadway, New York So far as Hull-House has been able to contribute | for great value in sew post cards, and latest catalog listing See oo 
to thi d it be id to h rf th over 4000 subjects with titles (separately, not in sets) at the . 
(Send for Free Booklet) 0 this end it may said to have performed the | jowest prices. Full line of albums. Exclusive subjects. 408 North 8t. 




















legitimate functions of a settlement. | National Post Card Co., 861 Logan Building, Philadelphia, Pa Kokomo, Indiana 
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$1.50 
dair Switch 
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Make Each Room of Your 
Home More Attractive 


The walls make the room. They 
must be daintily finished or the room 
will lose its charm. 

Alabastine gives to the walls a 





ground for the pictures and furnishings of your home. 


TTT 


il 





sanitary and lasting wall coating. Sample tints and full information, free on request. 


The Alabastine Company, 


aan 


) 


~ 
ws 


. 2 


daintiness of tone and a richness of effect that make the most charming back- 


= 1 am ba | 
=, ” ws fee a ae 

= The Sanitary Wall Coatin 

= e t oati 

=) is the most economical of all wall coverings, as well as the most hygienic, and 
= produces the most exquisite color combinations possible to obtain for interior 
— decoration. It is a pure antiseptic mineral product, that hardens on the wall and 
=| becomes part of it. 

— Alabastine completely exterminates the life in any germ that comes in contact 
= withit. Alabastine has no paste nor glue to decay, no cloth nor paper behind 
— which insects breed, and no paint nor oil to emit disagreeable odors. 

—_ . . . . 

= Ask Your Dealer to Show You the Portfolio of Alabastine Prize Designs 
| Thesedesigns illustrate an almost endless variety of treatments for each room, in the 
==| actual Alabastine tints, and offer many pleasing suggestions for home furnishings. 
a You can apply Alabastine yourself at very modest cost. It is sold by dealers 
=| in paints, hardware, drugs and general merchandise. Buy only in properly labeled 
= five-pound packages. Accept no substitutes. 50c for the white, and 55c for tints. 
— Send 10c, coin or stamps, today for our beautiful book, ‘ Dainty Wall Decorations,” 

| containing complete color designs and decorative schemes for your home, and ex- 
| plaining how little it will cost to finish your walls in Alabastine, the only absolutely 


900 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 100 Water St., New York City 
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CONTAINS NO ACIDS” 
ALKALIES OR POISONS 


TTT 


TTT 





BLANKETS and WOOLENS. 


and compounds, will become perfectly white by using this wonderful E. W. 
Will remove GREASE and BLOODSTAINS without injury to the fabric. 





or on receipt of 10 cents we will send prepaid enough to do your 
laundry for two weeks, or for 50 cents enough to last three months. 








NO ONE WORKS IN OUR FAMILY 
NOT EVEN OUR OLD MAN 


No Rubbing The drudgery of wash days forever wiped ou. 


Does your washing while you are cleaning house. 

In addition to the ordinary wash of white and colored clothes, it excels 
in washing LAcE CURTAINS, FINE LACES, BED and TABLE LINENS, 
delicate HANDKERCHIEFS, SILK and CoTTON GLOVES and BEDSPREADS, 


Clothes that have become YELLOw and D1nGy by the use of inferior soaps 
on 


Send for Free Sample, Enough for One Week’s Work 


THE ATLANTIC MFG.CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 














The Solution of 





is exemplified in Examine your closet; if it is 


improper cleans- thechina. The fact that 
ing; the escape of 





(iron for instance) ; 


Perfect Sanitation 


the Sy-cLo Closet, of enameled iron or has just an ordi- 
the construction nary flush, discard it at the first oppor- 
and action of which tunity for a Sy-cLo. Your doctor pays 
ends atonce all the (he di//. If you are building a house 
subtle dangers of | or buying one, insist on Sy-cLo Closets 
diseasearising from with the trade-mark name burned in 


of the 


record of phenomenal success, the popularity of 
made 








with their covers torn off. 





sewer gas; the ab- 
sorption of poison 
by the material of 
which common 
closets are made 
a TA 





and the gradual discoloration of those 
interior parts which furnish a prolific 
breeding-ground for millions of death- 
dealing bacilli. 

The action of the Sy-cLo is two-fold. 
Besides the copious flush of water, 
there is an irresistible syphonic action, 
which, like a powerful pump, literally 
pulls the contents through the outlet 
channel, cleansing, scouring, polish- 
ing as it goes, leaving the INSIDE of 


TRADE MARK 


will last as long as the house in 


name of your plumber. 


Sy-cLo is solidly constructed of china same principle, as the SY-CLO. 
—pure while china—without joint or 
break or rough place inside or out to fur- 
nish lodgment for dirt or disease germs. Trenton, N. J. 
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Closets cost but little more than other 
closets — that, with ordinary care, they 


they are installed, leaves no further 
excuse for sewer sickness. Ask the 
plumber. A book on ‘“ Household 
Health’’ mailed free, if you send the 


the pipe as clean and smooth asa china Lavatories of every size and design 
bowl. And this is a truism because the ade of the same materia/, and on the 


Potteries Selling Company, 


No Other Edition Contains 





TOPICAL INDEX: By means of and critical notes for the student or 
which the reader can find any desired scholar. 
passage in the plays and poems. ARGUMENTS, giving a full story of 
CRITICAL COMMENTS, explain- each play in interesting, readable prose. 
ing the plays and characters; selected STUDY METHODS, consisting of 
; from the writings of eminent Shake- study questions and suggestions, —the 
which spearean scholars. idea being to furnish a complete college 
GLOSSARIES FOLLOWING EACH course of Shakespearean study. 
PLAY, so that you do not have to turn LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Dr. 
to a separate volume to find the mean- Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by 
ing of every obscure word. Bagehot, Stephen, and other distin- 
TWO SETS OF NOTES: Explan- guished Shakespearean scholars and 
atory notes for the genera) reader critics. 


sold through agents is $42. 
END OF A LARGE EDITION AT $23.00 to close them 


FREE—For 5 Days 


Nothing that wecan say about the Booklovers’ 
can be as convincing as a personal examina- 
tion of the books. We will send you the set, 
transportation prepaid — allow you ample 
time for its examination and, if for any 


reason it fails to give you satisfaction, eS 
you may return it at our expense. No 
deposit is required—and you incur 
SY-CLO Note the neither risk nor expense in doing this 
Closet cut deep water Pn lye be — obligation os oar FY 
. : vase unless thorouglily satisfied. v 
in half = making All you need to do is to fill up and a 
showing the + escape return the accompanying coupon. ‘S and $2.00 a moash thereafter 
interior os gas 
pe = meantile SIEGEL COOPER CO. 


New York the books to 





are 
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—CLOSING-OUT SALE—— 
Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Three years have now passed since we first took hold of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare and 
in that time three large and entire editions of the work have 
been distributed through our Library Club. The past is a 


is uninterrupted, and we would gladly purchase another 
edition were we able to secure it at previous figures. Weare, 
however, unable to make satisfactory terms with the pub- 
lisher, who wants to sell the books through agents at the 
full price, and we are reluctantly compelled to announce 
this as positively the last of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare 


Becks At Sheet Prices 


We find a few sets left on hand of the half leather edition 
which are either slightly discolored from exposure in the 
show window or a little rubbed from handling, but the 
damage is so slight that it is scarcely noticeable. Our in- 
spector, however, will not pass them as perfect stock, 
so we will close them out for what they are worth to us 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SHAKESPEARE in 40 dainty volumes 
—a play to a volume—contains 7000 pages, including 40 beautiful 
plates in colors and 400 other illustrations. The volumes are 
7 x 5 inches — just right for easy handling. The price of the work 

00. WE OFFER THIS FINAL 


‘ge SIEGEL 
xR COOPER CO. 
4 NEW YORE 


y 
& ss speare in halfleather 
Ss binding, at your spe- 
cial price of $23.00. If 
the set is satisfactory, I 
will pay $1.00 within five 
days after receipt of books 


= = a If wane not 
satisfactory, I am to no you 

without delay and hold the set 
subject to your order, Title to 


Cooper Co. until fully paid for. 


. : = We employ no agents. The 
- Library Club  transacts 
40 Dainty Volumes ail its business by corre- NAME ------------0--- 
Illustrated in Colors spondence. 
MADE. p-niaisnctianinien 


the work 






















out. 


L. H. J. 
May, '06 


Please send on 
approval, pre- 
paid, set of Book- 
lovers’ Shake- 


remain in 
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‘Toanyone sending before Aug., 1906, 
the name of their dealer in paints ¥ 
and 10c. to pay for forwarding, we 


will send — only one to a family — 
Full Size 4 Pint 


FREE “seuss 
White “STAR” 


Enamel. 


Sanitary Porcelain Finish, also 
made in beautiful tints with un- 
limited decorative possibilities. 


Economical Housewives 


can make attractive articles out of 
Dressers, Bedsteads, Baskets, 
Tables, Stands, Toys, Wicker- 
ware, etc.; which show a worn 
surface and would perhaps other- 
wise be discarded. 

It dries hard and exceedingly 
lustrous and surface is washable. 


“STAR” Bathtub Enamel 


specially made for the purpose. 


Hot or cold water does not affect it. Gives to 
ordinary metal bathtubs the appearance of 
porcelain. ™% pt. can gocts.,enough for a tub. 


Sold by Leading Dealers in Paints 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
Dept.J5  231-5E.42dSt. NewYork | | 
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= HAND~=HORSE * MOTOR ALL GRADES ALU SIZES 


600 on the Parks of Greater New York 


Send for illustrated booklet. If your 
dealer does not sell them we will 
quote you special prices and terms. 
ALL Our MowEks PosiITIVELY GUARANTEED 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
27 Coldwell Street Newburgh, N. Y. 








7 ILI. the bugs before they get 
a chance to destroy your plants 
and flowers. } 

Do it now—with THOMPSON'S 
ROSE-NICOTINE (pure nicotine 
from tobacco). It will be harder 

| if you let them get a start. It is 





colorless, odorless, stainless, an 
quickly kills insects and vermin 
wherever found—on plants, vege- 
tables, fruits, on cats, dogs, fowls; 
on human head or bedy; in cloth- 
ing, carpets, furniture, bedding or 
woodwork, hen-houses, dog kennels, 


etc. Sold by druggists, 25c. and 
50c. cans; the ROSE-NICOTINE FUMIGATOR, 


25c., convenient for household and hen-house 
fumigation to kill vermin. No odor afterward. 

If you send us the name of your druggist, 
we will send free our valuable booklet (32 
pages) “‘ How to destroy Plant Insects and 
Vermin."" 50c. can prepaid 60c.; 25c. can or 
Fumigator 40c., or both 60c., if your druggist 
won't supply you. (Not mailable.) 


F. A. THOMPSON & CO., Mfg. Chemists, 
514 Trombley Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











“The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 





struction, But as a mater of fact in Btpie Beouny, Fini 

construction. But as a matter of fact in . . 

and Durability we will compete with the world. 100 Designs, 

Symmetrical and Perfect. Address Dept. D for prices. 
CINCINNATI IRON FENC Incorporated. 
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(7? FREE Catalogue. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. EASY TO SELL. 





MY GARDEN 


By Gertrude Maxwell 
slipped 


HAVE 
through the little 


gate back of the 
house and skirted the 
row of Lombardy pop- 
lars looking down upon 
me in grim disapproval 
the while. I have 
squeezed through 
broken place in the 
fence—which Uncle 
Job hasn’t discovered, 
because there is a sweet- 
brier growing there — 


my grassy bank under 
the white birches. 

Let’s see what I have escaped! ‘The parlor and 
the front porch are hot in the afternoon sun. The 
dust comes in from the road, and all people stare 
as they pass. The minister may call, dear, good 
man, but then, he won’t miss me. And old Mrs. 
Knowall, who, in spite of her deafness, manages to 
discern and probe all the sensitive spots in one’s 
soul. Moreover, I should feel obliged, if at home, 
to read that article on the ‘‘ Civilization of the 


Filipinos,’’ and to put a new binding on my heavy | 


winter skirt. 


While now, with my little old volume of Sidney 


Lanier and my notebook, I’m free, free, FREE to 
bury my face in this cool, sweet grass; to lie with 
head low and watch the little spots of sunshine — 
ends of long bars of light that have made their way 
down between the tall blades; to take joy in the 
perfect grace of the plumy stalks —and, oh! wel- 
come, little sharer of myecstasy! Here is a cricket 


| who gives vent to his feelings by means of his legs 


instead of a pencil. 

‘* Dante thinks the righteous spirits of the 
heathen enough comforted in Hades by having even 
the image of green grass beneath their feet.’’ There 
are times like this when its cool greenness, its plain 
wholesomeness, completely satisfy me. 

So Mother Nature gives us grass for every-day 
use; flowers to fill our more exalted moods, just as 


| she gives us plain bread and potatoes when we are 


really hungry, and pudding when she only wants to 
tickle our palates, flannel to keep us warm, and silk 
to adorn our persons. 


Night 


READ this in my Lanier, as I walked along the 
path in the bright moonlight: 


** But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon that pool of tone 
And floated down the glassy tide 
And clarified and glorified 
The solemn spaces where the shadows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat, half song, half odor, forth did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat.”’ 


Oh, my garden at night and in moonlight! And 
then, when I was all steeped in beauty and drenched 
with the perfumes of lilies and mignonette and 
jacqueminots, and when I felt my soul exalted and 


| transfigured by the floods of white light, there came 


the ‘‘ velvet flute-note’’ of a bird—doubtless a 
vesper sparrow mistaking the moonlight for fading 
day — and divine melody and silver sheen of moon- 
beams and passionate scents combined to make an 
ecstasy almost too intense. I bared my arms of 
their thin white coverings, and felt the kisses of the 
dewyair. I walked up and down the narrow paths, 
and my feet stirred the dreaming violets, and their 
sweet thoughts were wafted up to me. 

Lavender and rosemary and southern-wood 
breathed sweet sighs which told of their homely, 
unadorned lives, and I could have cried with them 
over their sorrow; only / could see, as they could 
not, the sweetness they shed about them — far sur- 
passing the gorgeous flowers beside them. ‘Thus 
God sees the loveliness of some lives which are out- 


| wardly unadorned and unloved. 


A tall, white lily drank the light to the fill, and 


| then with full heart bowed her mute thanks. I 


stood still with uplifted arms and heard ‘‘ Night’s 
unearthly undertones,’’ and Nature’s rhythm, felt 
but yet unheard, pulsed through and through me. 
But there were other, more tangible sounds: the 
whispering leaves of my birches; a drowsy, muffled 
burr of insects from the grassy bank beneath; the 
cheerful pipe of a tree-toad from one of the apple 


trees at the farther end of the garden; and fromthe | 
| distant wooded hill a whippoorwill, eery sprite of 


the lonely forest-depths, wrung my heart with the 


| lonely pathos of its call. 


**Oh, God of the night!’’ I cried. 
beyond Thy stars, and yearn to know Thee better. 
I thank Thee for this revelation of Thyself in the 
transcendent beauty of the night. And yet Thou 
hast told us that ‘ Eye hath not seen.’ Oh, what 
blessed heritage of Divinity, that Thou dost give 
Thy children such joy and such promise! ” 


Dawn 


a ID the world look like this to God on the 


morning of the seventh day when all was 

complete ? ” 

Thus I marveled when I stood in the midsummer 
perfection of my garden at sunrise. 

I had but just awakened from a dream of two 
angels, 

“With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sailed.” 


They were bearing the Holy Grail to mother and 
to Uncle Job, but they passed me by. I was too 
earthly, too self-engrossed and sin-enveloped. And 
now in the garden before me stood two annunciation 
lilies in full bloom — nobody, except Uncle Job, can 
make them grow at this season of the year — which, 
to my dream eyes, seemed the two white angels, 
while just between them entwined in their stalks 
had strayed, now bloomed, a deep, velvet-red rose 


—theGrail of mydream. The tiniest zephyrshiv- | 


ered through the leaves, and the lilies bowed their 
stately heads toward me. I knelt before them just 
as the rose was swayed almost into my hand with 
all its dewy fragrance. Was the Grail for me, after 
all? Just as sinning, but oh! with a heart full of 
love I plucked the rose. I shall keep it. It is in 
my Bible. But the dawn and the hope of the 
morning are in my heart, and now I am ready for 
the work of the day. 

Good-by, dear garden and dear rose. But while 
I am away from you during hours of toil, fragrant 
memories of your loveliness and your peace wil 
uplift my spirit, and I shall be strong. 
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and now here I am, on | 
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PARIS SUGAR CORN 


For 30 Years the American Standard of Quality 


ROWN only in Maine from choicest, selected seed ; harvested 
when the kernels are full, tender and creamy; canned 
immediately by skilled methods, with care and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness; absolutely free from chemical sweetening, bleach or adulter- 
ation.—A wholesome, nourishing food,—tender, sweet and 
creamy.—At your grocer’s, or if he cannot supply you, write for 
booklet, “Five Foods, Ready to Serve,” and a set of Maine 


Souvenir Post Cards, free, for your Grocer’s name. 


Ask your Grocer for Burnham and Morrill Co.’s 
Scarboro Beach Clam Chowder and Extra Quality Baked Beans 
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BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 8 Franklin St., Portland, Maine 














Leonard Ceanabie 
Porcelain Lined Refrigerators 


Excel all others. The*| 


porcelain lining is real 
porcelain fused on sheet 


steel and indestructible. 
The Doors are air-tight. 


This means your Ice 


Bill is cut in half. 


The shelves slide in metal 
bars and are adjustable to any 
height (see cut). There are 
nine walls to preserve the ice 
(see cut below). 4 
The price is 4 less than 
tile lining and the refrig- 
erator better. Write for 
free sam porcelain 
lining and catalog showing 50 other styles. 

For sale by all the best dealers or will ship direct 








This style, 35 x 22 x 46 
Polished Oak Case 
Quarter Sawed Panels 


$27.50 


from factory. Freight p as far as t 
ississippi a io Rivers. ware im- 
itations made with white paint; the lead is 


poisonous and not durable, you can scratch it 
with a pin. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company ['" 
2 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


1.OCK that makes 
it AIR TIGHT 















The Nine Walls of Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 
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For 
Floors 


An Exquisite Finish having the Exact Appear- 


ance of Wax, but without its slippery surface 
and capacity for catching dust and disease 
germs. FLORSATIN imparts to woods all the 
beauty of wax while possessing far greater 
durability. It is much easier to apply and care 
for and may be washed frequently without 
injuring the satinlike beauty of its surface. 
Send ten cents for a panel showing this beau- 
tiful finish and a copy of the new edition of 
the Home Ideal, by Margaret Greenleaf, a pro- 
fusely illustrated book of 25 pages, 8% x 11 
inches, on house decoration. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


29 Dearborn Avenue, 19 Vesey Street 
Chicago. Established 1868. New York. 






















Plant at right 


rown with Flora-Vite# ; plant at 
left without. 


ote how much larger and fuller 


flowering the Flora-Vit# grown plant is, yet both 


were same size and equally healthy at start. 
Flora-Vite tones up sickly house plants; in 
creases size and deepens colors of ont-door 
flowers; enables amateurs to grow vegetables 
and flowers equal to professional gardeners; pro- 
duces early, large, crisp vegetables; and keeps 
lawn green and velvety during the hot months. 
Used now it will give any vegetation a start that 
will enable it to withstand scorching summer sun. 
Package sufficient for 75 plants or 100 square 
feet of garden or lawn, 15c, at Druggists, Depart- 
ment Stores, Grocers, etc. 
4) your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and 
15 cents, and we will mail generous sample. 
Write for book “* How to be Successful 
with House and Garden Plants,” FREE. 
PLORA-VITZ CO., 1519 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia 











For the Protection and 
Adornment of Lawns, Schools, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Cemetery Lots and public 
and private places generally, no fence 
can compare with the Hartman Steel 

Picket Fence 


as 


apd ye 





for beauty and durability. The first fence we 
made was put up sixteen years ago and is in as 
good condition now as the day it was erected. 
The Hartman Fence protects and adorns a lawn 
without concealing it. It can be erected upon 
uneven as well as level surfaces —on stone walls 
or wooden bases as well as in the ground. No 
mechanical skill is required to erect it. All first- 
class dealers handle the Hartman Steel Picket 
Fence. If yours doesn’t, write for illustrated 
catalogue and prices to 


GLEN MFG. CO., 167 Mill St. , Ellwood City, Pa. 
ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, The finest at lowest 
built to prices. Satisfac- 
your order. tion guaranteed. 
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Write our factory. 
Foun 
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& Fence Co., 367 8 Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Bro-man-gel-on 
is one of those light, 
satisfying desserts, that 
one welcomes for a change. 
After a taste you won't want 
a further change. There are six 
flavors, and a hundred tempting 
ways of serving Bro-man-gel-on 
anew. 


Bro-man-gel-on 


has not had to change its original and highly successful 
formula of twelve years ago to conform to the pure food 
laws of today. iS cu deus camel ct. 

1 ing new and 


Chocolate Bro-man-gel-on is 
delightfully delicious. ‘Toes grocer has none in stock 


as yet—it's just out—send 10c for a packag- 
prepaid. Ten cents—a little boiling water and 
you have a dessert for six. 


10c Size (Light Yellow Package) 
15¢ Size (Pink Package) 


At your Grocers 


THE STERN & SAALBERG 
COMPANY 
New York 


BRO-MAN-GELON 
The One Perfect 
DESSERT JELLY 


Lamp Light 


My Index to lamps and 





























































their chimneys tells all about 


lamps and lamp-chimneys. 


I will gladly mail it free to 


all who take the trouble of | 


writing for it. 

It is said that we do not 
know of our annoyances until 
some one reminds us of them. 

Lamp annoyances—smoke, 
smell, smudge, poor light, 
ill-fitting, breaking chimneys. 


MACBETH’S lamp-chimneys 
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| about it. 
reverential spirit, on the breasts of their dead. It 
| stood for Jupiter Tonans and Pluvius among the 


stop these annoyances— they | 


make the lamp work. 


MAcBETH’s name on every 


Address 


one. 


M AcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
Manuracruzer CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can cdo for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Hither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 doz.; Sample, 10c, 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz,; Sample, 25¢, 
FREE—Our elaborate new catalog, tell- 
ing all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS., 21F South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 












THE GIRLS’ 
CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 




















Our Summer Needs 





wants, which are many 

more! When spring comes and 
Mother Earth puts on her new 
apparel every girl naturally longs 
for new clothes, just to keep in har- 
mony with the general newness and 
brightness of things. Mother Karth 
gets her garments without effort, but 
we girls are not so fortunate. [or 
some of usi the problem of how to 
dress neatly and attractively is a seri- 
ous one and causes us more anxious 
thought than we would care to admit. 
Mother Earth has another advantage, 
too. Her styles are the same as last 
year, while ours—dear me! I sup- 
pose when we learn to dress as beau- 
tifully and becomingly as she does we 
shall not want any new styles, and 


have new clothes, and old ones made 
to look like new. 

This is one of the summer needs 
which The Girls’ Club can help you 
to supply. Indeed, for many months I have been 
helping girls in that way, and many members have 





| earned their entire summer wardrobes through the 


Club. If all the pretty dresses, hats, ribbons, col- 


| lars and whatnot were gathered together in a big 
Some of | 


exhibit it would be an interesting sight. 
them are trousseaux; some are just simple, dainty 
house dresses, afternoon and best dresses for girls 
who stay at home; some are a little more elaborate 
for the fortunate girls who will visit summer resorts; 
and one wardrobe isn’t going to be a wardrobe 
at all, but a two months’ vacation in the woods. 
‘* For,’’ said this girl, who loves to be outdoors, 
** although I wanted some new dresses badly, and 
had planned to buy all sorts of pretty things with 
the thirty dollars I earned through the Club, when 
the opportunity came to go camping I knew I wanted 
that most of all, so that is how I shall spend my 
money, and be very happy in last year’s dresses in 
the woods.’’ 

Speaking of vacations reminds me of some jolly 
ones in which The Girls’ Club will have a finger, 
so to speak. Here isa letter from a Chicago girl 
who missed a vacation last summer, but doesn’t 
propose to do so this year if she and the Club can 
help it: 

“Dear Manager of The Girls’ Ciub: 

“lam beginning to think that the misfortune which 
made me lose my vacation last summer was not a 
misfortune, after all. It taught me to plan things 
ahead of time, and, like Sentimental Tommy, to ‘ find 
a way.’ 
early in the autumn, hoping during the year to earn 
ten dollars fora week inthe country. The ten dollars 
have grown to forty and I’m still adding more, but, 
no matter how much it is when vacation time comes 
I'm going to spend every cent of it in seeing some- 
thing of our great country. I have set my heart upon 
going to Niagara Falls, and I'll do it, too—and on 
the way I shall look for other girls who wear the 
swastika. Won't it be fine to meet some other mem- 
bers of our Club?”"’ 


More Facts About the Swastika 

VERY day girls are asking about the swastika, 
and nearly every one asks, ‘* How is the word 
pronounced?” It is swas’-ti-ka. Sometimes it is 
spelled svastika. It was called Fylfot in Great 
Britain in Anglo-Saxon times, and is still used in 
English heraldry. In Japan it is called Mauji, 
and when you see it inclosed in a circle on Japanese 
porcelain it means ten thousand virtues. The 
Chinese call it Wan, and use it always as a sign of 
good fortune. If you have anything Chinese you 
will be quite likely to find the Wan somewhere 
The Tibetans place the symbol, in 


Latins, and for Thor of the Scandinavians. It rep- 
resents Brahma, Vishnu and Siva of the Hindus, 
and was also the emblem of Zeus, Baal and other 
ancient deities. It has been found on various pre- 
historic objects dug out of the earth in Tennessee, 
Ohio, New Jersey and Arkansas, and very recently 
at Moundville, Alabama. Men have come to re- 
gard the swastika as one of the strongest evidences 
of the unity of the human race. 

When you see a girl wearing a little gold swas- 
tika with a diamond in the centre it means that 
she is a member of our Club and has received the 
pin as a giftfrom THE JOURNAL. One girl writes: 
‘* The swastika pin which I received is the dearest 
gift I ever had, and I shall treasure it as long as I 
live. 
with ‘ Tiffany’ on it I’m afraid ‘ I’s proud.’ ” 

You may have one, too, if you show that you de- 
serve it, and it is very easy todo that. Next month 
I shall tell you about some girls who did it in the 
face of difficulties which would have discouraged 
most of us even before we began. 


Have You Won a Prize? 

F NOT, why not? I wish you would try hard 

this month, for this is your very last chance in 
the present contest. There may be another offer 
during the summer, but it would be much better for 
you to work hard now. I am sure you could win a 
prize and earn a pin, too, if you really tried, for it 
often happens that the two go together, and a girl 
who deserves one deserves the other also. 

Sometimes I receive anonymous letters, which, of 
course, cannot be answered, and go into the waste- 
basket forthwith, but here is one so astonishing that 
it escaped the fate of its nameless companions: 

“ Dear Madam: 

“IT wish in the next number vou would print some 
information as to how to become a member of this 
Club!” 

And every single month for nearly three years I 
have said it over and over as plainly as I could, 
until I feared you were tired of reading the same 
invitation; but you see it must be said again and 
again, or some girl will be sure to miss the advan- 
tages of the Club. This is how you may become a 


member — just by writing a letter or postal-card to | 


THE GrRLs’ CLuB 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


OW many they are, to say ' 
nothing of our summer 


the question of dress will be far less | 
bothersome; but meanwhile we must | 


The first thing was to join The Girls’ Club | 


The more I look at it the better I like it, and 


Them Yourself 


Everybody should know about Dennison’s latest creations. 
Clever things—artistic things— useful things. And 
when we tell you that Dennison has a thousand beauti- 
ful devices and embellishments that will make the 
home more complete, convenient and tasteful, and also 
* tell you, that you can get the materia/s from any dealer 
and make these things yourself at very little cost, without 
any previous experience, then you will be interested. We want 
to teach you how to make 


Dennison Hom 


Decorations 


from Dennison’s wonderful Crepe Paper of fine texture, rich coloring, 
and delicate tints. Useful articles such as Lamp Shades in most ex- 
quisite designs and colorings — Screens in Japanese effect — magnificent 
Candle Shades — Ice Cups and Bon Bon Boxes. We want to send you 
full instructions for making the most realistic Paper Flowers and to tell you 
our way of decorating tables for the various holidays, birthdays and wedding 
days with Dennison’s Crepe Paper, Napkins and Doilies in designs appropriate 
for every occasion indoors and out. How to decorate the shelves with 
Dennison’s Crepe Shelf Paper. We want to show you how to make Cotillion 
Favors, Party Costumes, and Fancy Bonnets—how to make a lot of 
novelties to sell at church fairs and charity bazaars. Also how to 
transform magazine and other pictures into veritable works of 
art by framing them with Dennison’s Passe-partout Binding — 
costs afew cents — any onecandoit. And last and very impor- 
tant, how to mend everything with Dennison’s Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage in the wonderful Patent Pin Tubes. How can we 
tell you allthis? In a book! The Dennison Dictionary, a se!f- 
indexing volume — 240 pages — full of colored pictures showing 
and telling everything, with patterns and full instructions. This 
book is too valuable to be sent indiscriminately, so, just to insure 
your good intention, we ask you to send Ten Cents for postage. 
If youare not satisfied we return the amountand you keep the book, 
Address Dept. ‘‘1’’ at our nearest store. 





























































The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. NEW YORK. 15 John St 
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CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
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The Beautiful Sanitol Girl 


can see the whiteness and natural lustre of 
her teeth increase day by day—warding off 
decay and ugliness, and promising a sound 
digestion and rosy complexion. 

She uses the modern tooth powder 


Sanitol Tooth Powder 


Dentists and all who have tried it know why 
she does. Do you? 

At all Druggists 25 cents 
Tue Sanrrot CHEMICAL LaBoraTory Co., 


























St. Louis. 


TRADE —- MARK 
For Baby’s / 


And for the bed, in 

sickness and in mater- 

nity cases, to protect the 
inattress and bedding, 
STORK Waterproof 
Sheeting is betterthan avyr- 
thing else. It is very light- 
weight, perfectly white, asep- 
tic and easily cleansed. No/ 
rubber, and does not irritate 
the tenderest skin, or sweat, 
or grow clammy. Light and 
heavy weight, 36 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard; heavy weight, 54 
inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 


“STORK” 
Sheeting 


| (Trade Mark —Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
Waterproof 


“STORK” Waterproof 
Baby Garments — 


The daintiest of waterproof Baby 
garments — save baby discomfort, 
save his clothes, save work. 
STORE Pan 
STORK Catchall Bib, Boe 
STORK Plain Bibs 
STORK Diaper Bags, Bos 
Ask your dealer for STORK 
Goods, and make sure of the trade 
mark “STORK.” If you can not 
obtain them from him, write to us. 
FREE —as a useful sample of | 
the STORK Sheeting—a Baby | 
Sponge Bag (also bovuklet) if you 
will mention your Dry Goods 
Dealer's name. 


THE STORK COMPANY 
Dept. E-1, Boston, Mass. 
Also manufacturers 
f* STORK” 
Absorbent 
Diapers. 




























































U. Lawrence Allen of 
Mother of this boy, writes 


“THIS IS AN 


ESKAYS 
FOOD BABY 


Xobert Kean Allen, at one year and eig 
When ESKA FOOD was rec 
ous by ur doc he sa d, “N 

but | recommend this fc 


Bedford, Pa ’ 


e used this 
intil a few months 
perfect boy, 
sick day. He 
is. 


pounds. 


e he was one mic ynth « Id 
ago and it has built him up a 
strang bones, bright, healthy and never 
weighs thirty-five (35) 


overs BT 


now 
A generous trial sample sand a copy of our 

ynderfully helpful book,““ How to Care for 
the Baby,”” will be sent free on request 


WRITE TODAY 


SMITH, KLINE «& 
429 ABROK STREET, 


FRENCH CoO.,, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





The Oriole Go-Basket 


The Automatic Nurse 
Makes straight-backed children 


Possesses superior advantages 
peculiar to itself. In addition, 
takes the place of Go-Cart, 
Folding Go-Cart, High Chair, 
Jumper, Bassinet, and is an 
improvement on each. Useful 
from birth to three years. Light 
and strong. 
to $20 on baby’s 

Read these extracts from 


Wuseitettes T 


“* Baby loves to sleep in it.’ 
E. E. KAUFMAN, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
** 1 would not take $100 for 
mine.”” MRS. NELLIE 
oe St. Louis, Mo. 
“ Baby cries for it every time he sees i 
Mrs. C. F. MCNEILL, Fern Hill, Wash. 
* I consider it as necessary as Baly's clothes.’ 
MRS. FRANK SPROULS, Denison, Texas. 
IWrite to-day for FREE booklet. Telis how to secure an 
Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


WITHROW MFG. CO., cinctunat: onto 









Saves from $5" 
needs. 











| exercise would you 
walking ? 


WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


ORAW's BY GERTRUDE A. KAY 





The Feeding and Exercise of a One-Year-Old 


I am the mother of a little one-year-old girl who 
has been brought up entirely on your formulas for 
modified milk. She is perfectly healthy and weighs 
over twenty pounds. What articles of food may I 
now add to her diet ? 

I do not approve of baby’s sitting on the floor on 
account of draughts; consequently she does not get 
much exercise for her little limbs. What sort of 
suggest to prepare her for 

A TORONTO MOTHER. 


As to your first question: begin by giving the 
baby well-cooked cereals, broths of chicken, beef 
and mutton, coddled egg, zwieback and fruit juices. 
Give only one new article at a time and in very 


larger amounts. 
For exercise it would be an excellent plan for 
you to get a baby-tender and allow the child to stay 


| in it for a little while each day until she learns to 


walk. If you can have a pen made which stands on 
legs it will also be a good place for the baby to 
tumble about in aud gradually learn to walk. 


Shoes for a Pizeon-Toed Baby 


My fifteen-months-old baby is badly pigeon-toed. 
What can I do for him? Mrs. J. 


Get some of the shoes especially made for this 
trouble and have him wear them constantly. 
cannot find them in your city I will give you the 
address of a store in New York where they may be 


obtained, if you will send me a stamped and ad-* 


dressed envelope. 


When Should the Baby Go to Bed? 


My baby is twenty-one months old. My theory 
has always been that a baby should not be put to 
bed until it is sleepy, so I have always put her to 


| bed about halt-past seven; do you consider that too 


late? She is inclined to be nervous and is rather 
slightly built. YouNG MOTHER. 


Yes; I think she should go to bed at half-past six 
or seven at the very latest. The more sleep and 
quiet a nervous baby can get the better itis. Even 


| small quantities at first, gradually working up to | 


If you | 


if she will not go to sleep at first the rest and quiet | 


will be good for her. Be very careful not to have 
many strangers talk to her, nor in any way to over- 


| stimulate her little brain. 


How to Put on a Bandage for Hernia 


What is the best bandage for umbilical hernia in | 


a baby of seven months? j. S$. 


A strip of adhesive plaster (oxide of zinc), which 
is about an inch and a half wide and long enough to 
reach three-quarters of the way around the child’s 
body, is the best thing to use. One side of the 
plaster should be firmly attached to the abdomen 
about under the arm, the hernia gently pressed into 
| place and the skin on each side of it brought over 

it so that it is folded in, then the plaster brought 
rather tightly over all and fastened to the abdomen 
on the other side of the body. This should be 
changed every day or two, and may be removed with 
alcohol if it sticks badly. A little powder should 
be dusted on the hernia before the fresh plaster is 
put on. 


To Cleanse Children’s Heads Effectually 


Please help me out. My children have man- 
aged to get vermin in their hair from other children 
in school. If you can tell me anything to do to get 
rid of the pests I shall be very grateful. 

Mrs. E. J. W. 


Try rubbing into the hair some tincture of lark- 
spur every night before the children go to bed, then 
| tying the hair up in a cloth like a nightcap; 


| jut 





the | 


next morning take a fine-tooth comb and very care- | 


fully comb the hair. If the trouble has extended 
very far it may be necessary to cut off the hair. 


Caring for a Premature Baby 


My sister has a little premature baby, and we clo 
not know exactly how to care for it. I saw some 
instructions in THE JOURNAL once about the care 
of such children, but cannot find it now. Do you 
approve of incubators? If you will tell us the es- 
sential points in caring for this baby we shall be 
very grateful. THE BABy’s AUNT. 


It is so difficult to find incubators that give 
enough fresh air that I prefer to do without them. 
While under cover of a flannel bathing-apron the 
baby should be rubbed gently with olive-oil which 
is lukewarm; then wrap him in cotton or lamb’s 

| wool and place a blanket completely over him, leav- 
'*ing only his face a little exposed. 


and several hot-water bags, and cover all with an- 
other blanket. Keep the temperature of the room 
at about 75 or 80 degrees Fahrenheit. If the baby 


through a medicine-dropper. 


| To Treat a Baby for Constipation 


How can I treat my eight-months-old baby who is 
| very constipated? I now use castor-oil and an in- 
| jection of water. 

What would you advise as to the woolens and 
flannels he should wear next summer, and what ones 
| should I leave on him at night? Mrs.C.5S.G. 


Castor-oil only makes your baby more consti- 
| pated. Give him beef juice, orange juice, strained 
oatmeal-gruel and prune juice. 
chair at a regular time each day, and use a gluten 
| or soap suppository until he forms the regular habit. 
Try massage of the abdomen also. If none of these 
things helps then use a little milk of magnesia in 
some good preparation. 

Next summer during the daytime he should wear 
a thin silk-and-wool ribbed knit band, a gauze shirt 
and light-weight flannel petticoat; at night, a band 
and shirt of the same texture as worn during the 
day, and a cambric nightdress. 





is too weak to nurse or to take a bottle feed him | 


Now put him | 
into a clothes-basket in which are a thick blanket 


Place him on his | 





logue, 


Florists, etc. 


getting damp. 
Odorless White-Wood, (no zinc is used). 


Every Refrigerator is guaranteed, 





, See Office 55 Wabash Ave. 
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Let Us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator is the best refrigerator built—why 
it uses less ice and why it protects your health. 
and address on a postal card will bring you our large cata- 
and a valuable book ‘‘How to Use a Refrigerator.” 


Zinc-Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and food, causing serious disease. 
An unsanitary refrigerator, (whether lined with zinc or anything else) often causes 
serious sickness, yet few people think of laying the blame where it actually belongs. 
Children are especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator poisoned milk. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Opal Glass, Tile, or White-Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, 
Endorsed by physicians, hospitals, and prominent people. 

The McCray System of Refrigeration insures a perfect circulation of pure cold air 
so absolutely dry that salt and matches can be kept in a McCray Refrigerator without 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Opal Glass, 
They are dry, clean and hygienic, of superior 
construction, are unequaled for economy of ice and can be iced from outside of house. 


McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 


Catalogue, No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 for Hotels, Clubs, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., No. 57 for Meat Markets, No. 64 for Groce rs, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 487 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Your name 


Tile, or 


Catalogues and Estimates free. 





Branch Offices in all principal « oo 2 








Washable 
Baby Cap 





READY 
TO WASH 


LAUNDERS 


LIKE A 


HANDKERCHIEF 


TO WEAR 


If it’s an ‘‘ Elite” Washable, no need to send 
baby’s cap to a cleaner. 

Untie ribbon bow on crown, open lacing in 
back and there it is—flat as a handkerchief and 
as easily laundered. Comes out of the wash 
as good as new and saves its price many times 
in cleaners’ bills. 
style, is prettier and wears better. 
date stores. 25 cents to $2.00 each. 


We will send you 
the cap illustrated_above, if your dealer does not 
keep the “ Elite” Washable. 
$1.00 and baby’s age or cap size and the cap will be 
forwarded post paid to your address. 
Illustrated booklet of other styles on request. 


Bamberger & Sonn 41 to 51 East 11th Street 





Baby ..ix.. Outfits 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clothing 


Save Time, Worry and Money 


by ordering from the 

only exclusive Mail 

Order ~~ in the World devoted to the 

Outfitting of ‘‘Little People’’ from birth to 

14 years. Our Illustrated Catalog sent on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


NYE AND HERRING, A 17and 19 Quincy St. , Chicago 
No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 
Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 















Near 


are Does not collapse, is easily 

Nalure this kept clean. Made of pure 
. > ’ Para Rubber. Sold only in 
NI pple te diamond shaped boxes. lor 
sale by all druggists. Free 


sample mailed for Postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 








Costs no more than the old | 
At up-to- | 


Send us his name with | 


Dept. H, New York City | 








For Baby’s 


Comfort 








A Sanitary Cushion for Baby 

“ies ushion for Baby fort sepen:'s 
upon mother’s care. If your baby is to rest in comfort and 
ease, it must have a clean, «ry bed to sleep upon.. Wet 
clothing and caturatad sheets make the little one restless 
and sleepless, producing colds and kindred ailments, and 
mean constant care and trouble for mother and nurse. 


THE PRINCESS NURSERY PAD 


for infants and invalids, is so constructed as to completely «lo 
away with the discomforts which come from wet beds anil 
soiled sheets. The soft elastic cushion of interlaced curled 
hair allows moisture to pass through to a sheet of absorbent 
material encased in a waterproof receptacle. The parts can be 
reaclily separated, cleansed, dried and replaced. It is sani- 
tary in every detail. Saves care and labor, and means com- 
fort, ease and healthful slumber for the baby. The Princess 
Pad protects the baby coach or crib and is of use every hour 
in the day, wherever the child is laid down, or a cushion for 
baby is needed. Made in four sizes. 16x 16 inches, $2.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. The Princess Pal is 
guaranteed to be the best article offered for baby’s sanitary 
comfort. We guarantee the Pad to be as represented or 
money refunded without question. Booklet on request. Sol! 


only by The Princess Nursery Pad Co, Bridesburg, Phila., Pa. 


Na 



























BORATED 
TALCUM 





Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 

less substitutes, but a reason 
. for it.” Delightful after shav- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or meiled on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
| Whylet Babyery? "ncaa ese 


—— vane me ng LY dayandnight,ina 


Glascock’s Baby-jumper 
Rocking Chair, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
combined. Splendid for the “néw boty,” 
and adjustable for it as it grows older. ~ 
signed on special hygienic lines, beautifully 
made; very strong. Babies love the gentis, 
healthful motion. Physicians endorse 
Glascock’s—the standard. Sold 
with or without Go-Cart attachment. Buy 
of your dealer or of us direct, if he 
hasn't Glascock’s Jumper. 30 days 
FREE Trial. Write for cat- 
alog and mother’s manual, 
The 20th Century Baby,"’ FREE. PATENTED 


GLASCOCK BROS, MPG, 00., 115 Factory St. Muncie, Ind, 
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Head and foot boards 
full width of mattress. 


Look for trade-mark 
on every piece, 
Your only protection. 


TRADE MARK. 





bed, full width for two persons. 


of an extra guest. 


you to fully relax nerves and muscles. 

All Streit upholstering guaranteed the highest 
excellence in quality and workmanship. Only the 
best quality natural grained, machine buffed leather, 
veronas, tapestries, and 
other soft goods of the 
latest weaves are used. 
Buttons never come out. 

If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct from 
us. We ship on approval. 


Write for free catalog of 
over 50 styles. 4 





Davenport Beds 


By simply unhooking a gate at either end and 
dropping the back down as shown in picture, the 
Streit Davenport is changed to a comfortable double 

Head and foot boards full width of mattress keep 
pillows from slipping off and bed clothes from pulling out at feet. 
strong; no mechanism to get out of order. 

Best box mattress of fine stee] springs, covered with curled hair and moss. A 
luxuriously comfortable bed and a most convenient piece of furniture— takes care 


° ° ° make one absolutely comfortable. 
Streit Morris Chairs There is a head-rest that really 


rests the head; a back and a foot-rest exactly the right height, enabling 


The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 1048 Kenner St., Cincinnati. 











To get at dust-proof wardrobe 
box raise hdlf of mattress. Does 
not disturb back when up as Davenport. 


Open in an instant. 


Simple and 
Use it every day for a lifetime. 














Trade mark registered. 








Harmony 


Much depends upon appropriate decora- 
tions. The tone of the surroundings com- 
pletes the rhapsody. There is an added 
harmony in 


at A ty 


Curtains, Couch Covers and Table Covers 


Artloom Tapestries cost no more than tapestries with 
the art left out. Progressive dealers now keep them in 
stock, and women everywhere are learning to look for 
the label which is attached to every piece of our work. 
Write to-day for Style Book “ H.” showing articles in 





actual colors. 
sfeloot pe ee 
We we af 











This Label Tells the Texture — 





it's the Texture that Tells. 


warmth and richness most attractive. 


“* Home Making,"’ by Miss Edith W. Fisher, the 









The curtain illustrated above is of soft Oriental tones 
Heavy Oriental Stripe harmoniously broken by stripes, giving the hanging a 
It is fifty inches wide, three yards long. One com- 
bination of Olive, Terra-Cotta, Light Cream, Tan and Blue; another in Gold, Steel 
Blue, Dark Cream, Green and Burnt Orange. Lattice fringe and tassels. PER PAIR, $6 00 
If your dealer won’t supply you send us post-office orlgtioney order and we 
will deliver it to you through another dealer. 


clever book on Home Decorations, with interior Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 























Book on 
Hair Beautifying 
FREE 


We will send to any address our interesting and in- 
structive book, telling all about correct care of the hair, 
proper styles for dressing, and how to become beautiful. 
lhis book also describes upwards,of 500 complete line 
of switches and hair goods of 
every description and tells 
how we send 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 


lo prove to you that we can 
save you money and give you 
the best live French hair, we 
will send you on ten days con- 
signment any design you may 
want for comparison. If satisfied, 
keep the goeds ; if not, return them 
at our expense We guarantee to 
match any shade or quality. Send sample 
of your hair and describe what you want. 


A FINE SWITCH FOR $1.00 
Alsocomplete line ofhairgoodsat like prices, 






























2 oz. 22 in. switch........... $1.25 
2% oz. 24 in. switch.......... 2.25 
3% oz. 26in. switch.......... 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch. ..... 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural, wavy .. 4.95 
Natural curly pompadour ..... 2 = 


Finest wigs $15. WOOO. sc ccccves 
Largest man'f'r in the world of hair on 


E. BURNHAM 
Dept. 41, Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 
Retail: Wholesale : 
70-72 State St, 67-69 Washington St. 


* A CHILD 


si OANSARPLY IT 






FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


Send your dealer's name and address and we will 
mail you a trial bottle entirely free. 








12 ounce bottle, 50 cents. 
progressive Grocers, Druggists, 





A 50-cent bottle will entirely renovate the ordinary home. 
Hardware and Furniture Dealers. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 368 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





HOMES NEW 


When we say this, we mean that it will make al] 
your interior woodwork, your piano, furniture, 
picture frames, chandeliers, hardwood floors, in 
fact everything from the parlor to the kitchen, 
look exactly as it did when brand new, all by 
simply passing over the surface with a cloth mois- 
tened in Liquid Veneer, as you would in dusting. 
It’s Simply Wonderful! You cannot realize its 
value without a trial. It will draw grimy, greasy, 
dirty matter from every nook, corner and crevice, 
carrying it all away at one sweep of the cloth. 
Leaves no coating but cleans and renews the 
old finish, adding more gloss besides. 

Remember, it’s not a varnish; there’s no drying 
to wait for, no brushes, stickiness, muss or cans; 
no painters to bother with; it’s applied with a 
cloth’and produces instant results. Think of 
the saving and pleasure of refinishing your 
entire home without varnish, paint or painters. 


New Bottle, 4 Ounces, 25 Cents 


At all 
Accept no substitute. 

















There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome — Sanitary 


Its bright aluminum “face’’ behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name — don't accept substitutes. 











Fluffene 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 

An exquisite, dainty, clear liquid 

dressing that makes the hair fluffy 
—Is your hair thin, oily or straight ? 
Fluffene will give it body and charm 
and make the hair flu or Wavy 
as desired. The use of Fluffene renders 
. the hot, scorching curling iron abso- 
lutely unnecessary, while an ap- 
plication now and then will 
Save the Hair from Wash- 
ing for Months, if so desired, 
and its effect will be to give 
the hair grace and attractive- 
ness. Its sterling merit is fur- 
ther heightened by our positive 
assurance of being harmless to 













Ys Have You a Dog? 


We will send Polk Miller’s Great 
Book on Dogs; How to Take Care 





ite to 
"s Love for a Nigger (famous 
poem), all for 10¢, just to acdver- 
tise Bergeant’s Famous 
Remedies. Address 
POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


hair or the color. Price $1.00 a 
bottle, in plain package, express 
prepaid. Our Booklet, ‘“ The Ha‘r Beautiful,"” FREE. 


J. A. PATLIS CO., 435 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindergarten At Home 
For Your Children 


A practical course of instruct- 
ive amusement with kinder- 
garten materials, designed 








A Painting and Whitewashing Machine 


Does the Work of 20 Men 


with brushes, and does it better. Send for catalogue No. 3, which 





is tree. J. A. DEL SOLAR, 108 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


especially for the home. No 
study necessary. All mate- 
rials are furnished. 
FRE Valuable descriptive book 
and illustrated outline. 
Home Kindergarten School, 
563 Acedia, Dowel, Mich. 



















We remove the 


BASE METAL 


and 
Replace with 


SOLID SILVER 




































Before the spoon is plated, portions 
of the base metal are removed at the 
points where the wear comes and 
sterling silver is substithted. This 
means that the plating cannot 
wear through at the spots 
where ordinary plated spoons 
first show wear. By this 
process we produce plated 
spoons with the wearing qual- 
ities of solid silver and at less 
than one-half the cost. Our 
trade .mark, shown above, 
guaranteées this inlaid ware for 
25 years; Sold by all dealers. 
Send for booklet “S-128” 
showing various styles ‘and 
patterns. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








" 
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Stewart’s Iron Fence 


Frame your home artistically with a fence that 
will hide none of the beauties of your yard, yet 
will effectually turn all objectionable intruders. 
First cost low. No repairs. Not affected by the 
weather. Variety of tasteful designs is unlimited. 

New ideas for Lawn Furniture. Vases for 
Spring flowers. Settees; decorative and useful. 


Agents wanted $\2; 


Write to-day for 
Catalogue No. 90. 









THE MODERN 


SAFETY PIN 


SAFETY PIN MADE 
THAT CANNOT CATCH IN THE FABR 


PIN CO MFGRS rocnesTea.n.v. 


JUDSON 
Send Postal to 101 Franklin SUNY. City for Free Sameces.§ 














No capital required. Help beautify 
your town. Replace old wood fences 
with Stewart's. Write to 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s 


Greatest 





STAMMER 


Our 200-page book “* The in and Ti 
sent Free to any address. 
LEWIS STAMMERING 


SCHOOL 20 6 cents to oP heats 








' Tron Fence 
Works. 

















MUSIC COMPOSERS — POINTERS 


A book on how to write popular b nar peril ond 
PPR ustize it. List of 800 musi¢ dealers. Price 50 
ION MUSIC CO., 717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, <6. 
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The ragged cut was 
made in a piece of blotting paper 
with an old pair of ordinary scissors 
with which most people are familiar. 
The clean cut was made with an old 
pair of Keen Kutter scissors—the scissors 
that ever retain their cutting quality. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


SCISSORS AND SHEARS 


keep right, stay tight and cu/ cleauv — 
because they are made of the finest 
cutlery steel and are put together on 
scientific principles. Far more than 
this, during the whole process of 
making the main thought is 
QUALITY. Yet the price of Keen 
Kutter scissors and shears is but a 
trifle more than you pay for the 
ordinary kind. 



















Keen Kutter Pocket Knives, for men and 
women, are the very best made. If your 
dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, 
write us and learn where to get thein. 
Scissor Booklet sent free. A complete line 
of cutlery and tools is sold under this 
Mark and Motto: 

* The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is For- 
gotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


Cc SIMM Ons 


KEEN 


¥ 





ky ITE. R SIMMONS 
~ wo HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York 





BLue[ABEL 
SOUPS. 


READY fOR USE 
MAETER HEATING 








CURTAINS, 


COUCH AND 
Sante COVERS] 














When buying 
Curtains, Couch 

Covers or Table 
Covers — which ought to 
last for years—be sure you 
get reliable goods. ‘‘ Moss Rose’”’ 
Tapestries have been the standard 
for 13 years, in looks, wear and value. 

Our free illustrated book, “ Home 
Decoration,” will help you to beautify 
your home-at moderate cost. 


Moss Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. L, Philadelphia 
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PRETTY TABLE IDEAS 
FOR MAY 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


PRETTY idea for a Mayday affair can be 
A carried out by using a little sailing-craft in 

the table centre. Set the craft in a bed of 
May-blossoms on a large, round mirror, the edges 
of which should be hedged with blooms. Gild the 
hull of the boat, write the name, ‘‘ The Maytlower,’’ 
on the prow, and fill the boat to overflowing 
with anemones, primroses, violets and buttercups. 
The masts of the craft should be comparatively 
tall, and should be converted into dainty Maypoles, 
garlanded and festooned with flowers and loops of 
soft ribbons. White and shades of violet and 
bright yellow should predominate in the color- 
scheme, and ribbons of those shades must extend 
from the masts to every cover, where they should be 
tied to tiny glass bottles or flasks, set in a bed of 
flowers. The little vials must be gayly tied with 
ribbons, and must contain each a few precious 
drops of that enchanted liquid, ‘*‘ May dew,” which, 
as we all know, is endowed by the fairies with the 
magic properties of bestowing twelve months of 
rosy color on the fortunate damsel whose cheeks 
it touches. Only bear in mind that the dew pos- 
sesses no magic powers unless it is gathered at the 
dawn of the Mayday morning. 


In the Olden Times one of the most rollicking ob- 
servances of the Mayday was the ‘* Milkmaids’ 
Dance,’’ in which a beautiful white cow, with gilded 
horns, was led along with the ‘‘ milkmaids’’ by 
ribbons and garlands of flowers. Adapting the idea 
for a modern Mayday festivity, a pretty white cow 
bonbonniére should be placed on a tield of soft green 
moss in the centre of the table. Golden-yellow 
buttercups and cowslips should be banked around 
the edges of the moss and scattered over its surface. 
The horns of the cow should be gilded, and garlands 
of cowslips and buttercups should be gracefully 
caught about the toy with yellow ribbons. Olives, 
nuts and bonbons should be served in little brass- 
bound milking-pails tied with yellow ribbons and 
set in beds of cowslips. Candle-shades should be 
adorned with buttercups and butterflies, and accom- 
panying a tiny souvenir churn at each cover should 
be a place-card bearing, if possible, a sketch of a 
rosy-cheeked milkmaid, the card bearing that un- 


| dying question which Fate seems to have decreed 





| the cloth, 





| crépe-paper centrepiece of pale violet. 


must be put to all milkmaids. 
the answer of the maid may be: 


Only in this instance 


‘* Where are you going, my pretty maid?”’ 
** I’m going a-Maying, sir,’’ she said. 


What I am Asked 


A Practical May Luncheon 


I expect to entertain my club at luncheon some 
time in May. Can you suggest something novel 
along practical, domestic lines ? ALICE. 


The very scheme for you would be a “* House- 
cleaning Luncheon.”’ Arrange for it to come at the 
end of your own house-cleaning period, when a fleck 
of dust would be ashamed to show itself. Plan to 
receive your guests in a housekeeper’s immaculate 
apron, and arrange on a vigorously-polished dining- 
table a centrepiece and doilies of checked purple 
gingham. The central decoration should bea fluffy 
little feather duster bound with purple ribbons and 
stuck upright in a neatly-arranged bed of primroses. 
Candle-shades of purple checked gingham, mounted 
on cardboard, should boast a fringe of mothballs. 
Tiny dustpans at every cover should bear bonbons 
resembling mothballs, and guests’ names should be 
written on little ribbon-bound brooms and scrubbing- 
brushes at each plate in nosegays of primroses. 

Require all of your guests to write a ‘‘ recipe’’ 
for some house-cleaning device which may be semi- 
humorous or otherwise in character, and award as 
a prize for the cleverest scheme a ribbon-bound 
bar of scouring-soap. The climax of the whole 
affair should be a series of telegrams, messages and 
notes, one to each housewife present, and supposedly 
from as many distraught husbands, who, upon sus- 
pecting that house-cleaning days were fast approach- 
ing, found sudden and imperative business to call 
the writers from home. These brief and determined 
farewell messages can be made decidedly amusing. 


The Luncheon at a Musicale 


Kindly suggest a table decoration which would be 
appropriate to use after a musicale. Mrs. G. B. 


Have for your centrepiece a bonbonniére in the 
shape of a baby-grand piano, or a roll of music 
tied with a bow of ribbon, and set in the midst 
of a mass of flowers and ferns. Scatter music 
notes, cut from black paper, helter-skelter over 
and give tiny violins, guitars, banjos, 
etc., as souvenirs to your guests. These are very 
inexpensive. 

The place-cards can be very odd, the names being 
written to represent notes of music, as follows: 








Candle-shades may bear the same unique decora- 
tion, a bit of musical sentiment being used instead 
of the guest’s name. 


Decorations in Wistaria 


Please suggest a pretty decorative scheme for 
wistaria. PERPLEXED. 


Cut aslender, open lattice out of stiff white paper. 
The lattice should be gilded and laid flat over a 
Clusters of 
wistaria should be massed in the centre of this 
dainty centre arrangement, and candle-shades of 
pale violet should be visible through an open, lat- 
ticed covering of gold. Write the guests’ names 
across the wings of violet and gold paper butterflies 
on sprays of wistaria used at every cover. 





NOTE — Miss Marriott wil] answer questions about table- 
decoration in this column; or by mail, if a stamped and 
addressed «nvelope be inclosed. Address her in care of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 



































The ‘‘Vintage’’ is one 





— Rogers Bros. being established in 1847. 


the genuine, sold by leading dealers. Write u 


patterns that ever bore the trade-mark 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS” 


This nened of bonsai of silver-plate is the gradual development of nearly sixty years’ experience 


There are imitations of our patterns, as well as the trade mark. See that you procure 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA co., Meriden, Conn. (Iiternational Silver Co. Successor). 

























































































































































Quality 


of the most popular 











s for catalogue “ S-28.’ 















Free Information 
‘‘Keeping Things” 


Let Us Send You Our 56-Page Book 


OW many dollars’ worth of milk and things spoil 
on your hands every year? The total of this awful 
waste amounts to many thousands of dollars 

more, every year, than is paid for all kinds of refriger- 
ators. The waste in milk alone that could be saved 
if it were “ kept" a few hours longer would pay for the 


entire immense output of 
Syphon 


Bohn Refrigerators 


The book we want to send you free for the asking, 
tells you how to “keep” things longer—days 
longer. Tells why the Railroads with whom refrig- 
eration is a business use the Bohn Syphon System ex- 
clusively— every Railroad in America — after separate 
and conclusive tests; fully describes and illustrates 
regular and special Bohn Syphon Refrigerators for 
Homes, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Yachts and Pri- 
vate Cars, at low prices, varying according to size. 

* * * 


You know it’s germ life that sours milk and spoils other 
Cold discourages geri life, but moisture encourages it, 
and that’s why milk sours so much quicker in other refrigerators 
—the moisture helps the germs multiply almost as much as the 
In the Bohn, the Syphons pass the air through 
the ice chamber ever so many more times, but don't let it stay 


foods. 


cold hinders them. 


with them long enough to absorb moisture. 


But, w2 want you to know how much longer the Bohn really 


“keeps ’ things from your own experience. 
must see a Bohn to appreciate its beauty. Finest Cabinet 
Construction and Finish. Opalite or Enameled Lined. 


Use This Refrigerator 


10 Days FREE 


And you 













About 





“Makes things taste so good.” 
Your dealer will deliver one for you to try—or if we have 
no dealer near you we will send one direct from our fac- 


tory; freight prepaid. Keep it and use it for 10 days, then 
if it doesn't keep your perishable foods better and longer, 
and if it isn't thoroughly satisfactory, tell the dealer to 
come and get it, or send it back at our expense. 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. 
1387 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 






























L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 


We Export to Every Country on ‘the Globe. 





Link together with 
narrow ribbon or cord. 

Child can do framing. 

Four colors: Gray, | 
Brown, Green, V andyke. | 

Sold by dealers in sou- 
venir post-cards, etc. If 
yours cannot supply you, 
we will send, charges 
prepaid, 


Post-Card Size 
Three (3) Frames for 25e 
Six (6) e, 50c 
One Dozen “ for $1.00 


With every order of one 
dozen we give free, three 
frames (choice of cojor) linked 
with silk ribbons, as shown 
in illustration. 


Eugene Carraine 
1624 Mifflin Street 
Philadelphia 


Announcements, Etc. 
> po, a, a, including two 
- of Sleavflepes, OF 50. 100 Visit- 


Oc. Write for shia Pa. 
ry Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia 

















{ LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 





GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 


without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 























Druggists. Ordering from usdirect, enclose price to Dept. A. 
‘ AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 








Glascock’s Racer Msei2en.* 


Recommended by physicians. Strengthens the spine, 
A scientifically constructed back and shoulders. 
“ GEARED” hand-car. Develops every muscle 
Beautifully finished in in the body. ‘* Physical 
colors. OUR GUAR- culture "’ relieves bowel 
ANTEE: Your money 3 troubles, and makes 
back if you want it. weak lungs stron 



















THREE EXERCISE ** Rosy cheeks" or all 
MOTIONS: Racing, children from 2% years 
Semi-Rowing and to 15 years of age. 
Rowing. ‘“* Easiest Low wheels. 
— "and Can't 
the - y upset. 
“ Hill- ASK YOUR 
climber” DEALER. 
made. “Nomashed WRITE FOR 


fingers..." CATALOGUE Now, 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 615 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. 
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Beech-Nut- 
Made versus 
Home-Made 


No housewife, 
however skillful, 
can make a number 
of conserves as uni- 
formly excellent as 
Beech-Nut Conserves. 
If she is very good, she 
makes some one kind 
which is as good as Beech- 
Nut, but home-made 
methods fall down when it 
comes to producing an 
equal standard of excel- | 
lence with all kinds of fruit. 


3eech-Nut 






































are the result of 
scientific study. The ma- 
terials are just as pure and 
good as those bought for home 
use —in many cases, better. 













The amount of sugar is based upon 
the amount of sugar natural to the 
fruit. Did you ever have a jar of 
home-made jam “ sugar” or“ work” 
after standing? You don’t know 
that your own are all right until you 
eat them. You know that Beech- 
Nut are all right when you buy 
Then is it worth while to 
» all day over a hot preserve 
kettle when Beech-Nut Conserves 
are so good and so cheap? 

Send two-cent stamp for 
Beech-Nut Cook Booklet 


Beech-Nut Packing Company 
10 Beech-Nut Street 





The ‘‘ Odor- 
less’’ is search- 
ingly venti- 
lated, the air 
constantly 
purified. 

There’s not a point where foul air can col- 
lect and taint the food. And every inch of 
space is utilized in the 


“Odorless” 


Refrigerator 


Our system provides a very low, even 
temperature; every compartment is cold. 
The beauty, purity and absolutely sanitary 
construction of ‘‘ Odorless’’ Refrigerators, 
(preventing food odors intermingling) is 
the keynote of the up-to-date kitchen. 

We ship prepaid on approval anywhiere east of 
the Rockies where not sold by dealer. If, after 
twenty days’ test, the “ Odorless” does not prove 
exactly as represented send it back at our expense 
and we will refund money without question. 

Our new catalogue shows the beautiful new 
“ Odorless” Refrigerators in solid oak cases and 
snow-white lining — all prices. Write for it. 

Address Dept. A. 


\ The Keyser Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. j 




















Brick Fireplace Mantels {:;, 






indispensable, for 
are comfortable, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 











HOW TO MAKE THE 
GERMAN “KUCHEN” 


By Lola D. Wangner 


HERE seems to be a steadily- 
growing fondness among us for the 
they are to be found on many of our 


These cakes are peculiar to Germany, 
every part of the Fatherland having its 


own methods of making them, and 
there are more than one hundred 
recipes. 


Kuchen is not difficult to make. From 
the plain foundation given below the 
richest and most delicate kuchen may 
be made, and the ordinary housewife 
becomes adept in the making of them. 


Making the Plain Kuchen 


[Pe two quarts and a half of flour, two table- 


| become lukewarm. 


| four hours. 


spoonfuls of salt, a cake and a half of yeast. 
two eggs, two cupfuls of sweet milk, one cupful of 
granulated sugar, three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter, a nutmeg, one teaspoonful and a half of 
vanilla and one package of seeded raisins. 


German coffee-cakes or‘‘kuchen’’; | 


breakfast-tables on Sunday mornings. | 


At night dissolve one cake of the yeast in half a | 


cupful of lukewarm water. Mix with enough of 
the flour to make a smooth, creamy batter. Cover, 
put in a warm place and let it rise all night. 

In the morning dissolve the other half of the cake 
of yeast in a litthe warm water and add it to the 
risen-yeast mixture. Scald the milk and let it 
Add it to the yeast mixture. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly; add the sugar, melted 
butter, salt, a little grated nutmeg and the vanilla. 
Stir until thoroughly blended. Dust the raisins 
well with flour and add them to the mixture. Now 
sift in the flour, mixing it exactly as if for bread. 
The dough should be of the consistency of bread 
dough. Put ina warm place, cover well and let it 
rise until double in bulk. This takes from three to 
Knead, mould into two loaves, put in 


| greased bread-pans and again let it rise until the bulk 


| is doubled. 


| beat and add to the flour mixture. 








artistic, luxurious and healthful, and at prices that suit all kinds of | 


purses, Can be built from our plans by any good mason. Send 
for our iMustrated catalogue containing 67 half-tones with prices. 


Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 27 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Save Magazine Money »» exterine att of you 


magazines and news- 
papers throughus. Our 44 containing a list of 2500 
periodicals mailed Free. 





“page , 
Better write for it to-day. A postal will do. 


Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, Lexington, Ky. | 


Put in a very slow oven and bake for 
an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. 
When the crust is nicely formed cover with heavy 
paper to keep from burning. 

There are two important things to remember in 
making kuchen. The first is that from the moment 
it is begun everything must be kept warm — eggs, 
sugar, salt, flour, milk, flavoring, dishes —every- 
thing must be warmed to aid in raising the dough. 
The second is the temperature of the oven: it must 
be moderate and even. These loaves take a long 
time to bake clear through, and if the oven be too 
hot the crust and sides will burn while the centre 
remains doughy. 


When properly baked the crust should be a rich | 


brown and the inside a deep cream. 


Nuss Kuchen or Nut Cake 


O MAKE this use the above recipe, using four, | 


six or even eight eggs to make it as rich as desired. 
Add, besides the raisins, blanched and chopped 


almonds, chopped citron and lemon peel. Mix; 
let rise and bake as above. 
Hollaéndischen Stollen 
SE the recipe for plain kuchen. When the 


dough is risen and ready to mould into loaves, 
butter the top, fold over like a roll and sprinkle the 
top with sugar. Raise and bake the same as plain 
kuchen. 


Kaffee Kuchen — Coffee Cake, or Rings 

AKE a dough as for nut kuchen, using, how- 

ever, but one egg and a quarter of a cupful of 
butter. When ready to put into bread-pans twist 
and form into two large circles orrings. Let them 
rise and bake. ‘Take from the oven, cover with 
plain icing and set in the oven to harden. 


Zimmet Kuchen or Cinnamon Cake 

OR this make a rich biscuit dough with one quart 

of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, one egg, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one pint of sweet milk and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Mix the dry ingredients together, 
rub in the butter, beat the egg and add to the milk; 
Add the flavor- 
ing. The dough should be quite soft. Roll out 
on the bread-board until smooth and about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Put in a shallow, square 
pan, cover the top with a mixture of sugar, cinna- 


mon and melted butter or cream, and bake at once | 


in a quick, hot oven. If preferred lemon flavoring 
may be used instead of vanilla. 


Apfel Kuchen or Apple Cake 


AKE a dough as for zimmet kuchen, but roll 
it out only a quarter of an inch thick. Pare, 
core and quarter some quick-baking apples. Lay 
them, without pressing, on the dough until the top 
is covered. Sprinkle with cinnamon. Make a 
sauce of one teaspoonful of flour, three teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar, a pinch of salt and four tablespoonfuls 
of sweet milk. Pour this over the top of the apples, 
sprinkle more sugar and dried currants over this and 
bake at once in a quick oven. This may be served 
either hot or cold, and with cream if desired. 


Pfirsche Kuchen or Peach Cake 
SE the same dough as for zimmet kuchen, roll 
out a quarter of an inch thick and cover the 
top with peaches. 
Fresh, canned or dried peaches (boiled) may ‘be 
used for this. 


Kase Kuchen or Cheese Cake 

HIS is a most delicate and novel kuchen and is 
easily made. Make a biscuit dough as for 
zimmet kuchen. 
thick and line a pie-tin as for custard pie. 


Do not sprinkle with currants. | 





Roll it out a quarter of an inch | 
For the | 


filling use one pint of pot cheese, half a teaspoonful | 


of vanilla, two eggs, one cupful of sweet milk, sugar, 


salt and cinnamon to taste, and one tablespoonful | 


of flour. 

To make the pint of pot cheese use about three 
quarts of thick, sour milk. Put the milk into a 
granite kettle and set on the back of the stove to 
keep warm. Do not let it boil. When a thick curd 
has formed separate from the water in the milk, 
pour at ‘once into a cheesecloth bag and hang up to 
drain. When well drained put in a mixing-bowl 


| and with a wooden spoon mash it until perfectly 


free from lumps. Then add the tablespoonful of 
flour dry. Beat the eggs, add sugar, salt, cinna- 
mon, milk and vanilla, and add to the cheese. Beat 
well; this mixture should be a little stiffer than 
thick cream. Pour into the dough, drop a. few 


| currants over the top and bake ina hot, quick 


oven. Serve cold. 


to all Children, growing and grown, is to eat Malt Breakfast Food, the 
most delicious of all the ‘‘ Porridge ’’ Cereals, and, under the banner 
of ‘‘Our Little Dutch Girl,’’ join the strong, healthy, happy 


thousands who start the day right with a heaping dish of freshly 
cooked, delicate, delicious Malt Breakfast Food. 


Wherever you live in the United States or Canada, this invitation can 
be accepted. Leading Grocers everywhere sell Malt Breakfast Food. 
If yours does not, write to us at the address below, and we will show 
you how to get it, at your home, at the regular store price (15c. per pack- 
age; or west of the Rockies and in Canada, 20c.) with a guarantee 
to send back your money if for any reason you do not like it. 


MALT BREAKFAST FOOD justly claims the leading place among cereal foods 
for greatest nutriment and most delicate flavor, because by its distinctive Malting 
Process All the Food-Value of all the Wheat is retained; All the Flavor of Wheat 
is developed. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. 


For You— Our “ Little Dutch Girl” Doll 


We would like to send you for the child you love best,“*GRETCHEN,” our 8-inch cloth doll. 
We offer this to secure the full name and street address of your grocer, and to know 
if he sells Malt Breakfast Food. Ask him. Then write and say, ‘1 would like the doll. 


Fe I I OO iiss ceitivinclnaiaincddicseummcinmeniinite , address 

He does (or does not) keep Malt Breakfast Food.’’ Sign your name and 
address. That’s all. Then we will send the doll. Get the DOLL NOW! 
Ask your grocer, but get the genuine, with the “LITTLE DUTCH 
GIRL” on the package. A standard for years, with a flavor all its own. 
Makes perfect whole wheat bread and delicious gems, desserts, rolls, 
cookies, pancakes, “‘ mush,”’ etc. 


Address Dept. G, 
THE MALTED CEREALS CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 














Stickney & Poor's 


PURE SPICES 


Freezers 


double the chance of giving 
pleasure with frozen desserts — 


make 2 flavors 
at 1 freezing. 


And lessen the work, too — instead 
of tiresome turning, simply rock a 
lever back and forth, sitting down 
to it if you wish. 

Made by the makers of the Light- 
ning, Gem and Blizzard Freezers, the 
American Twin has all their patented 
im provements:— durable pails bound 
with electric welded wire hoops, cans 
with drawn steel bottom that cannot 
fall out and automatic scrapers, in- 
suring velvety, smooth cream; and in 
addition, has unique divided can, 
double dasher and rocking lever. 

Ask your dealer to show you the 
American Twin Freezer. 

Book, “Frozen Sweets," by a 
prominent cooking authority, FREE, 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WE grind our spices by a cutting process — we 
do not crush them. Crushing spices in the 
old-fashioned way breaks down the oil cells — 
the natural oils evaporate rapidly —such spices 
are never “full strength’ and what little strength 
they have, soon disappears. 

The new “Stickney & Poor” cutting process 
reduces the spices to a very fine powder, but with- 
out any crushing. The natural oils are retained. 
That is one reason why “Stickney & Poor’s”’ 
spices keep their strength longer than other 
kinds— why their flavor is stronger and better. 


TEN CENTS at Your Grocer’s 


If he does not keep them, send us fourteen cents in stamps for 
a full sized package of any one of our spices that you desire. 


Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 182 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Founded 1815 


























THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Indispensable as a seasoning for Soups, Fish and Gravies. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, Agts., N.Y. 


The Secret of my 


Success. 
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Start the 
home right 









The ‘‘young 
couple’’ of 
today are the 
‘*old folks’’ of tomorrow. If 
the new home is equipped 
with. Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam heating, they 
will enjoy now, and secure to 
their children and grand- 
children, the sure, soft, uni- 
form warmth which assists 
so much to make home home. 
An outfit of 


NMERICAN [DEAL 


will outlast the building. They do not rust 
or corrode, and need no repairs. Their use 
saves much fuel and care-taking. Housework 
reduced because of absence of dirt and ashes 
from living rooms. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are 
a dividend- paying investment forany family — young 
or *‘ passing '’ young ; fitted for any building — new 
or OLD; whether on farm or in city. Put in 
without tearing house. The value of the property 
so equipped is increased —for living comfort, for 
renting purposes and, if necessary, for selling, 
Our book “ Heating Investments’ sent free. Sales 
Branches and Warehouses in aljl parts of United 
States and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 25 CHICAGO 


os ls olf Be ols os als as fs ot 





































MAGNET ATTRACTS 


to itself particles of steel, 
just so does this great, new 
discovery, Roykross, have 
an affinity for dirt and dust. 

Sprinkle a small quan- 
tity of Roykross in the 
corner of a room; sweep 
it before you. It will roll 
the dirt up in a compact 
mass; no dust will be 
scattered. 

If it is a carpet or rug 
that is being swept, it will 
be brighter than. before 
and absolutely clean. 
Polished floors take on 
an added lustre when gone over with 


ROYKROSS 


Besides doing away with dust and collect- 
ing all dirt and grime, Roykross kills disease 
germs, and where it has been used moths, 
carpet-bugs and other pests will never enter. 

An invaluable ally for the housewife, store- 
keeper and those who have 
charge of cleaning and 
sweeping hospitals and all 
public institutions, 

Write for pamphlet con- 
taining prices and _ full 
particulars. Mailed Free. 

Send 10 cents for sample 
can sufficient to thorough! v 
cleanse one good- sized 
room. 

Beware of shurious imi- 
tations that spoil carpets 
and floors. Address 


Sawyer Crystal Blue Co. 
Eastern and Southern Agents 
67 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Local agents wanted. 
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A Pipdenent Red Cedar Chest 
is the place for your furs and winter clothing,now 
that Spring is here. Articles lie smooth and flat, . 
and are protected from moths,dust ordampness. 


s or 
~ . Shi direct from ge BM 
your home on al, ong prepai ite 
fur booklet sad actors prices 
PIEDMONT NT FURNITURE CO., Dept. 0, 
Statesville, N.C 











CHURCH SOCIALS 
FOR MAY EVENINGS 


By Virginia Hunt 


to build social affairs that may be easily and 
successfully managed as church gatherings for 
young people. They are especially adapted for 
such a purpose because, first, every one in the church 
may be interested; second, every one can take part; 


Pe fads of the day supply basic ideas on which 


| and, third, in one of them, at least, every person 


present will be remembered. 


Utilizing Post-Cards for a Social 


END out post-cards bearing a picture of the 

church, and, printed beneath it, an invitation to 
be present at a Post-Card Social, stating the time 
and place, and that ‘‘ one souvenir post-card other 
than this will be the admission fee.’’ 

The card required as an admission fee is returned 
at once to the person presenting it, with the in- 
struction to address it to some person in the room 
and then drop it into the post-office. Pen and ink 
are to be found at a table marked ‘* Addressing- 
Table.’”’ The post-office may be formed by stretch- 
ing white muslin around four uprights as many 
feet apart as space permits. A window should be 
cut in one side for ‘‘ General Delivery ” and a slot 
below for the mailing of the cards. 

Have souvenir cards on sale so that persons de- 
siring to send more cards than one may purchase 


them. Ata given signal the office is closed to sort | 


the mail and stamp‘ each card with the words, 
** Souvenir Post-Card Social,’’ with the date. A 
rubber stamp for this purpose will be inexpensive. 


| While this is being done a program of about thirty 


| minutes in length may be given, and at its close 





every one is requested to call for his or her mail. 
If there proves to be no card in the mail for the in- 


quirer, one from a stock provided for the purpose~ 


should be secretly and quickly addressed, stamped, 
and then delivered. 

This social may be given in another form fora 
smaller company by saying on the invitation, ‘* This 


card with an unused card bearing some scene with 


which you are familiar will admit 
Souvenir Post-Card Social.’’ 

Display about the rooms cards from as many 
States as possible, with titles hidden. Place 
schools, post-offices, parks, mountains, etc., in 
groups, and number each card. Number one of the 
evening’s program may be a contest in recognizing 
these views, the prizes being souvenir cards saying, 
‘* First prize, awarded for recognition of the larg- 
est number of American post-card views, at 
Souvenir Post-Card Social.’’ 

Number two of the program may be a railroad 
luncheon, furnishing the refreshments usually served 
at a railroad restaurant in hasty, lunch-counter 
style, the men escorting the women assigned them 
by matching duplicate cards of invitation. This 
can be provided for when these cards are sent out. 
They are to be presented at the door and imme- 
diately returned when the guests enter. 

Number three of the program consists in paying 
the luncheon biJl—that is, transforming a blank 
card into a post-card by a pencil sketch of a given 
subject suited to some holiday or festal occasion. 
These are placed on exhibition for the amusement 
of the guests. 

Another way of managing one of these socials is 
to have for admission fee a post-card upon which 
each woman places her initials, and each man 
places his with an announcement of some current 
event. The cards are collected and judged for 
certain merits: the prettiest scenery, the funniest, 
the most interesting building, the best portrait, and 
so on. The judges may vary the qualities for 


you to our 





| which prizes are due according tothe kinds of cards 


received. An elaborate prize might be a post-card 
album, and a simple one an unused card. 

Later in the evening the men call at the post-office 
and each receives a card handed in by one of the 
women, and they are partners for refreshments. 
Afterward the women call at the post-office, and 
then converse with the men whose cards they re- 
ceive on the current event indicated. 


Why Not a Church “Shower”? 


HILE the brides-to-be are reveling in 
** showers’? of household utensils, why not 


| use the same idea for the dining-room of the church ? 


The institutional church has need of many things, 


| and even the church with a small dining-room needs 
| to be equipped for its suppers and occasions when 





it is obliged to entertain conventions. The follow- 
ing rhyme appeared in a church bulletin, and the 
home of one of its members was opened for the 
guests. The members of the society giving it served 
fruit, ice-cream, coffee and cake. 


Of all new pleasures under the sun, 

Since ever the cycle of time begun, 

A chance to do good and have some fun 
Is surely at a church shower. 


The ( ) Ladies’ Aid 

Of nothing on earth are they afraid, 

This delightfully happy plan have made 
Of holding a church shower. 





So many things we need, you see, 

That quite a heavy expense twould be, 

So we'll give you a chance to help a wee, 
By coming to our church shower. 


Then come with your presents large or small, 

Tea and welcome await you all; 

Or give us your number, we'll gladly call, 
For the good of our church shower. 


Any of the following articles will be acceptable: 

Salts and peppers, vinegar-bottles, tablecloths, 
tablespoons, creamers and sugar-bowls, pickle- 
dishes, butter-dishes, iron spoons, kettles, pans, 
dishpan, pails (large), silver knives and forks, cur- 
tains, tea-towels, towel-rack, boiler, kitchen range, 
salad-dishes, 
plates, dustpans. 


Another way to use the shower idea is particu- 


larly adapted for the removal of a small debt 
incuired by repairing a leaking roof. The people 
are invited to a social evening for which a program 


. has been prepared, and asked to bring their drops | 
| of rain for the shower of money in a silk bag pro- | 


vided with the attractively worded and printed 
invitation. When the proper time on the program 
comes each bag is dropped into an inverted deco- 
rated umbrella suspended from the ceiling. 


teapot of good size, tumblers, pie- | 
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Why Not 


Let HEINZ 


Supply Your 
Home Preserves? 


Instead of doing your own preserving, why 
not get your family supply from the many choice 
varieties prepared by Heinz ? 


It’s a long step toward easier housekeeping — 
and often to better food, for in the Heinz Kitchens 
preserving is done with equipment and experience 
that no single home could possess. 





Choice, specially-selected fruits, and pure 
granulated sugar — nothing is ever used but these 
in Heinz Preserves. There can be no question 
as to purity or cleanliness, for our work is clean 
by system, with superior facilities and tidy helpers 
to carry it out. 


Even so small a thing as the seeding of a 
cherry, or the hulling of a berry, receives the 
individual attention of an experienced worker whose 
sole thought is, how clean — how well. 


This exactness of the Heinz Way manifests 
itself most forcibly in the goodness and excellence 
of our foods. 








There’s greater variety in Heinz Preserves 
than mostly found in the home stock — Pineapple, 
Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, Raspberry, Damson, 
etc. In sterilized crocks, jars or our specially- 
made sanitary tins of convenient sizes. 


The whole story of Heinz Preserves 
—as well as of the famous 57 Varie- 
ties —is told in “The Spice of Life,” 
a copy of which we will send you 
upon request. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 


Pittsburgh Chicago 





Sh 
VARIETIES secre 


————— 


CRYSTAL 
Domino. L 


London 





Ae 


Sold only in DIb. Pa Ee boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
| ee By grocers everywhere. cx 














“How to 
Cool a Hot 
Porch” 


is the title of our free 
booklet, which we want 
to send to every reader 
of this publication. Write 
today and learn how 


Vudor 
Porch Shades 


make your porch an 
extra room, cool and 
shady, at a cost of from 
$2 to $10. 

| You can see everybody 
passing, but nobody can see you. Wudor shades are made 
of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine — strong, du- 
rable — weatherproof. Privacy and comfort combined. 

They admit the cool, refreshing breeze but 
keep out the hot sun. Beautifully stained in restful 
colors. 

When you write for free booklet,“ How to Cool a Hot 
Porch,” we will include description of VUDOR Chair 
Hammock, and alco VUDOR $3.00 and $4.00 
Hammocks, made under a new principle of suspension, 
which will outwear two of the ordinary kind. 

HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
19 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 





This is what 
Prevents - 
Surning S 







ONLY SILA 


For Use on Gas, Gasoline or Oil Stoves 


Toasts four slices of bread in two min- 
utes from the time toaster is put on stove. 
The toast absorbs none of the taste or 
flavor from the flame. Browns evenly 
from edge to edge. The slices are soft 
and palatable and possess that rich, nut- 
like flavor not obtainable by any other 
toaster, 

No matter what kind of stove you have 
you can use the Vulcan Toaster. 
Sent on ten-days’ trial. If not satisfactory, 
return Toaster and we will refund your money. 
Sent anywhere in the United States, express 
prepaid, for $1. Our booklet on “ Toast"’ sent 
free on request. Address Department “ Q.” 
WILLIAM M. CRANE COMPANY 
1131-33 Broadway, New York 
Largest Gas ae House 

in the World. 


















“She can see you, but 
you can’t see her.” 
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BVAIKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


There’s Lots of Pleasure 
in Satisfying People 
And it's good business, too. 
The maxim is an old one, but it never changes, 


that “a satished customer is the best advertisement.” 


We Know That,—no one better. 


It's our heaviest asset— one we bank on every time a can of Van Camp's; Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce goes into the hands of a housewife. 


We never have to worry about the verdict. 


For WE KNOW that Van Camp's never fail to satisfy the most exacting taste. 


We never leave Van Camp Quality to chance. 


Your satisfaction means matter-of-fact business to us—plain cold dollars and cents, 


We can’t afford to take chances. 


We believe in starting right, and it is as much what goes into a can of Van Cure Pork 
and Beans with Tomato Sauce that makes the finished product right as anything else. 


The very finest quality of selected 
Michigan beans are used, and these 
are carefully gone over by our expe- 
rienced sorters until not an ieoatient 
one remains. 


The same scrupulous care is shown 
in the selection of the dainty piece of 
pork garnishing each can. 

But it’s the Tomato Sauce that 
crowns the feast and gives that extra 
smacking flavor of Quality that makes 
You always think of Van Camp's 
when You think of Pork and Beans, 


Our cook certainly does know how 
to blend all the juicy, full-flavored 
richness of the tomato into a sauce 
that is delicate without being insipid, 
and whose appetizing, piquant tang 
fairly makes your mouth water. 


Order a Can of Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans with Tomato Sauce from 
your grocer today. 


You, too, will find them satisfying 
and necessary,— and Best. 


The Van Camp Packing Co. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


























The bursting of buds in Springtime — 
The unfolding of the tiny leaves—the little sprouts of 


grass —the mating of the birds — 


— the awakening of new life are all evidences of the action 


of the great energy of Nature. 


We need a similar form of Energy to renew our bodies 
and to help us work and think. 


OS: 


—all there is in wheat—the natural food for everybody— direct from nature, 


a7 with natural Energy. 


G-O-SEE eaters are not handicapped with nervous and digestive 
eodtianotam re the clear-headed — alert — healthy kind. 
Just the food for children going to school. 
Prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 
EGG- O-SEE—the whole wheat cereal. 
If your grocer has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name 
(15 cents west of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of 
“back to nature.” 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


Every grocer in the country sells E 


EGG-O-SEE anid a copy of the book, 


Our 32-page book, 
including menus for 7 da 


the 
precepts, to sell at 25 cents a copy, 


edition lasts. Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 


398-448 Front Street 


“back to nature, ‘ad outlines a plan of right living, 
s and recipes for preparing the necessary dishes, 

based on a whole wheat diet, with suggestions for bathing, eating and exer- 
cise, illustrated from life, exceedingly simple and attractive. 

ecepts, abounding ‘and vigorous health is sure to result. 

this handsomely illustrated 
book will be mailed FREE to anyone who writes, as long as this 


And the best way 
to get it is by 


F ioe eating 


By following 


Quincy, Illinois 





















No. 417, 


33 Years Selling Direct 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 


No. 34. 
$ 


Fine Gollard. Price complete, $137.00. As 
good as sells for §50. more. 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third of a 
century. We ship for examination and 
approval and guarantee safe delivery. You 
are out nothing if not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price. We are the largest 
manufacturers in the world selling 
to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 
styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness. 
Send for large free catalog. 


Elkhart, Ind. 





Swiss Breast Collar Harness. Price complete, 
19.50. As good as sells for $8. to $10. more. 

















satisfactory way, simply 


GOLD 


you 


and scourers put together. 
nothing can take its place. 


needed with GOLD DUST. 


GENERAL 
USES FOR 
GOLD DUST 





and making the finest soft soap. 


q If you would do your work in the shortest, 
cannot 


When it comes to real cleaning it is worth all the other powders, soaps 
GOLD DUST 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene or foreign ingredient 
It will do all the work without assistance. 


Washing clothes and dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning wood work, oil cloth, silverware 
and tinware, polishing brass work, cleaning 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago— Makers of FAIRY SOAP 
































































most economical, most » 
afford to keep house without 


DUST 


is absolutely without a rival; 


bath room, pipes, etc., softening hard water 











A Book of absorbing interest, in which half a 











MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





hundred Chautauqua Nurses tell of success won. 
Our Course of training by home study is invalu- 
able for the practicing Nurse or the beginner. 
Endorsements by physicians, nurses and 
patients. 

Letters from hundreds of graduates earning 
bs $12 to $30 weekly. Above mailed upon request. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main 8t. Jamestown, N. Y. 























Hand-Made Articles 


Learn to Use 
Water-Colors 


Write for price of full course of 
instruction with special individual 


lessons until proficient, including com- 
Ez 


plete outfit. TH VIGNY METHOD 
teaches the use of water colors by the 
ar of platinum sketches. 

The Savigny School of Coloring 
Studio M, 4 Adams Av., Detroit. Mich. 











DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. Ds New York; Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D., Grace Baptist Church, Phila. ; 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus. 80-p. book free. EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
res't and Founder. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





An atmosphere ot 


sweet cleanliness 


surrounds the user of 


“a 


“Mum 


A snow-white odorless 
cream that entirely does 
away with all 


odor of 
perspiration and 
other bodily odors. 


25c by mail, postpaid, or at 
drug- and department-stores. 







The World’s Standard 


DeLaval ¢ at 


Cream 


Separators 
700,000 In Use. 


Ten Times All 


Save $10-per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
over all 
Gravity Setting Systems 
and $5 - per Cow 
over all 
Imitating Separators. 
Send for new 1906 
Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR co. 


Canal & Randolph Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 
Over 5,000 Branches and Local Agencies 














For Babies * Send to-day for 


New Spring mail 
order Catalogue “ Dainty Things for Babies." 


ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Whitney Bldg. Springfield, Mass. 











PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. 


Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 


Ask druggist or mailed at 10ca package. Write for free booklet— How to Dye. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, Mo. 











° Write today for the 
N Narr to Build? best book of moder- 
: ate priced, up-to-date house plans ever 


offered at any price. Only 50 cents 
Saree oe cuts and circulars free. 


o07'N W bide. Eanes, 
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GLOVE-FITTING 
HABIT -HIP 






The Ventilating model is 
designed for coolness and 
comfort through the summer 
months. It is made of open 


linen mesh, which does not 
retain the heat of the body. 

Our Ventilating Corset is 
a fit companion to the shirt 


waist. 

Made in two lengths. 
Fitted with hose supporters 
at front and sides. 


Price $1.00 


at Corset Departments, all stores 


Geo. C. Batcheller & Co. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 












True refinement is not a mat- 
ter of money. The carpet 
with the red triangle tag on 
every roll gives your home an 
artistic tone and the charm of 
simple beauty 


at half the cost of 
other good carpets 
Cordemon is not only a handsome 
carpet, beautifully colored with 
costly permanent dyes, but it wears 















and wears—longer than any car- 


pet at any price. 


You can’t be sure of getting Cordemon 
carpet unless you see the red tri- 
angle tag on every roll. 

Insist on your dealer 
showingit, That 
guarantees your 
money back if not 
satisfied. If your dealer 

f hasn’t Cordemon carpet 
\ write us. We’ll see that you 
\ get it, and in the meantime we'll 
send you our free book and samples. 


N Morris & Co. Groveville N J 
























S’ COLL 
QUARTER SIZES 
Boys* collars in boys’ sizes and in boys’ styles 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
MAKERS 











| ability. 





HAPPY HAPPENINGS 
FOR MAY 


A Candy Jack-Straw Party 
By Maud Tonsey 


HE invitations were written in Old English 
upon a card of water-color paper with a painted 
margin line of delicate green. This little sheet 

was folded like an envelope, sealed with a splash of 
green wax, and addressed on the other side. 


We arranged five tables, each one having its par- . 


ticular color scheme. Table Number One was 
arranged in green, and a quarter of a pound of tiny 
green twisted candy-sticks were heaped in the centre 
upon a dainty green and white paper doily. Four 
pretty place-boxes were made of white water-color 
paper, their corners tied with narrow green ribbon 
and edges tinted green. These were to hold the 
booty won during the game. The four other tables 
were done in different colors—for you can buy 
candy-sticks of all colors at a confectioner’s. 

Pretty hand-made tally-cards were easily ar- 
ranged. There were four of each color for the five 
tables, and the pencil ribbons matched the tables. 
Partners were found by printing upon a man’s card 
the opening bar of a popular song, and upon a 
girl’s the corresponding words. 

The game started. Each one in turn tried to 
pick from the centre pile as many candy-straws as 
he or she could with a pair of candy-tongs. In five 
minutes the bell rang and the partners with the 
highest booty marked their tally-cards and pro- 
gressed to the next table. It was perfectly allow- 
able to munch upon the candies won. When the 
jack-piles were demolished the game was called 
and prizes awarded to the two star performers — 
a huge candy cane to the man and a candy sun- 
shade to the girl. This latter was made by using 
a candy cane for the stick and putting fluffy tissue- 
paper skirts upon it. 

A jolly game followed this as a test of artistic 


| known event written on the back of each—something 
| so thrillingly dramatic that all were inspired, such 


| subjects upon a child’s blaekboard. 


as St. Patrick driving the snakes out of Ireland, 
Macbeth and the Three Witches, efc. 

In numerical order the gttests illustrated their 
The ‘‘ audi- 
ence’? wrote upon their cards what they. conjectured 
the pictures to be. The artist was not allowed 
more than three or four minutes, and a prize was 
awarded to the best draughtsman — a huge tin medal 
with proper inscriptions, hung upon a scarlet ribbon, 

A chafing-dish supper was served, a man making 


| Welsh rarebit and a girl creating lobster a la 


Newburgh. Two chafing-dishes were used, and in 
addition sandwiches, olives, salted nuts, cakes and 
chocolate were served. Upon the centre of our board 
we arranged what we called the ‘‘ Pie of Fate,’ 
which held in its mysterious depths the future of 
our guests. The ‘‘ pie’’ was made out of a rather 
large, round hatbox with sides lowered to about 
four inches and a half, covered with a ruffle of 
crépe paper. 
bons attached to the packages were threaded with 
the place-card on the other end. 


the future life-partners of the guests. I plundered 
an old photograph-trunk until I got twenty funny 
human specimens. Toa man who openly admired 
sylphlike beauty I gave the picture of a portly, be- 
jeweled woman with tiers of double chins; and to 


| a young Jady who professed morta! hatred of hirsute 


| entertainer. 





adornment upon the stronger sex I bestowed a 
heavily-whiskered, foreign-looking man,etc. When 
the refreshments were served each one drew his 
package from the mystic “ pie.’’ 


Alliterative Acceptances 
By Frances Woodward 


NE of the surest ways to destroy the tension 

that too frequently characterizes the first hour 
of an evening party where the guests are not well 
acquainted with one another is to introduce a 
guessing game in which the participants do not sit 
down but move about theroom. And if the hostess 
can make the game reveal the ingenuity of her 
guests still greater interest and enjoyment will be 


Cards were passed around with some well- ~ 
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O not use antiquated 
plated ware just be- 
cause your ancestors 


traveled in a stage- 
coach. Do you there- 
fore disdain the ex- 
press train of to-day? 


1835 R. Wallace 
Silver Plate is every- 
thing that modern 
ingenuity can accom- 
plish. Silver Plate that 


resists wear. 


Ask your dealer. 


Send four cents in «stamps for 
postage, and we will mail you our 
book, “ The Story of Silverware and 
How to Take Care of It,” by 


Stuart Benson. 
Address, 


R.Wallace & Sons Manufactu ring Co. 
Box 14, Wallingford, Conn. 


Your grandfather 











Through this tissue-paper cover rib- | 


Now in these | 
packages were supposed to be the photographs of | 


added and she may increase her laurels won as an | 


may be called ‘* Alliterative Acceptance.’’ 
In response to the invitations, which the hostess 


A game which answers this purpose | 


should write with as much alliteration as possible, | 


so as to inspire those to whom she writes, each | 


guest is requested to send a sentence of about ten | 


words, the prevailing initial of which is the same 
as his or her name, and which gives a hint,of some 
characteristic of the writer, such as his business, 
hobby or personal peculiarity. 
but not the names of the guests, are then written 


These sentences, | 


singly on cards and numbered to correspond with | 


the names of the writers. After attaching little 
loops of baby-ribbon all will be ready for the 
evening. 

Upon arrival each guest is given a card to wear, 
told to guess the names of the persons to whom the 
sentences refer, and to write his answers upon 
another card, which, with a pencil, is furnished 
also. Should a guest obtain his own sentence he 
may or may not ask his hostess for another card, 
but by keeping his own he may divert suspicion — 
always a tun-provoking practice. 

After allowing a reasonable time for guessing the 


| identity of the writers may be revealed and the 


correct and incorrect guesses counted by each par- 
ticipant. Additional fun may be obtained if the 
sentence is read aloud and the guests asked to 
announce the name of the writer. 

If desired, prizes either for the best two lists of 
correct guesses, or for the best and poorest (the 
booby), may be awarded. 

The fc!lowing samples of alliterative sentences 
may serve as suggestive: 

Mr. Moore, a banker: Mercenary mortals make 
money merely to mitigate mundane matters. 

Miss Smith, a dressmaker: Several softly-sighing 
spinsters sew sedulously in silent solitude. 

Mr. Tucker, a lover of horseback riding: The 
tenderfoot trotter takes trivial tosses as terrible 
tumbles. 

Mr. Allen, a lawyer: Attorneys are always 
attempting artifice and aspiring to arrogance. 

Miss Williams, a school-teacher: Who whimpers 
when whining whippersnappers are whacked ? 





Millions of Homes 


UY a box from your grocer. 

It is a pleasure to use it 
according to directions, apply- 
ing with a wet cloth and pol- 
ishing easily with dry one. 
It gives just what every house- 
keeper wants—a_ brilliant 
black shine without dust or 
odor, surpassing any other 
in brightness and cleanliness. 


It Makes The 
Stove An Ornament 


Made by MORSE BROS., Canton, Mass., U. 8. A. 
Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish. 











House- cleaning time is here— 
don’t you need new window shades ? 

There are two kinds — the machine- 
made, which fade, wrinkle and sag; and 
the hand-made Victor, guara not to. 

Made of heaviest, durable muslin, hand- 
colored with colors of our own make, 
mounted on Hartshorn rollers — best, be- 
cause springiest—in fact, the perfect shade. 

TheVictor and Hartshorn labels on each 
package guarantee the wear every way. 

a red stamp for our instructive 

booklet, Help Hints on House-Cleaning. 


The Western Shade Cloth Co. 
21st and Jefferson Sts., Chicago 

















Triple Motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Delightful ices, custards, puddings, chilled 
fruits, beverages—50 new and dainty 
are described in the 


recei 
new book “ Frozen Dainties” 


(mailed free upon request). 

It also tells of the Triple 
Motion White Mountain Ice 
Cream Freezer —the 

easiest, quickest and 

most economical 

freezer ever invented. Write to-day 
for a copy of “Frozen Dainties.” 


White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 








“‘Non-Nettle”’ White Flannel for Baby 


White Flannel orders come to us from all over the world. 
“ Non-Nettle"’ is the softest, smoothest, finest and best 
flannel made, 25c. to $1 a yard. We willsend Flannel a 
Book, 90 samples of finest white goods for baby's wardrobe, 
Catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, 
Infants’ Outfits, and hundreds of helps and hints for expect- 
ant mothers free if you mention this publication. 

F 25¢ we will include a perfect —_— for every article in 
or baby’s first drobe, telling quantity of material 

needed and giving comprehensive ill d instructions. 

|_ THE LAMSON BROS. 00. Established 1885. TOLEDO, 0. 

















| Picture FRAMES, 10c 














For 10c you can frame | 
any small picture, quick- 
ly and easily, with the 
beautiful 


Framelet 


Decorate your home 
with a few Framelets. 
For sale at all leading 
Department Stores, 
Stationers and Photo 
Supply Houses. 


If not at dealer's, 

Rahs 

pad. Honey retunded 
not satisfactory. . 


A.M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 
228-240 Oxford Street 
Philadelphia 

















(Actual size, 9 x 12 inches) 





| 
SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


Domestic and imported. The finest in America. American an! 
foreign views. Also Art and Comic cards. 10 assorted cards, 25c. 
+5 HEDDEN, Dept. L, 78 Fifth Ave., N.Y. : 

d me $2.50 for 100 Assorted Views and Art Cards and I will sen’ 
you FREE an elegant imported Postcard Album holding 100 cards. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Catalog “B” illustrates—describes—(free). 


SARGENT CO. **3f2334"" 
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CHILDREN’S FROLICS 
| FOR MAY 


By Grace Campbell Moore 































The Walker Family 


ESTLESS or un- 
Re moods in 
children yield to 
the cheerful, stimulat- 
ing exercise that is a 
part of the play of 
** Walker Family.” It 
is merely a healthy 
march combined with 
singing. These words 
are sung to the music of 
| ** Yankee Doodle’’: 


A 


¥ » 


po) 3 VICTORY. 


@ 
those same pulsations of sound that people enjoy in 
Grand Opera at New York, or in hearing Sousa’s or 
Pryor’s Band, and the light and bright music that is such 
a relief in this tired over-strained age. 


Obtainalile by Easy Payments 
through Victor dealers | 


Here are the six principal styles of the Victor with their 
prices. Most any Victor dealer wiil be glad to make it 
easy for you to buy Victor Machines and Records by 
your paying a small sum down and a small sum per 
month —you pay as you enjoy. After a while the 
payment stops; but the enjoyment is endless. 
















} “* The Walker children are in town, 
They tread an endless journey ; 

Their feet go up, their feet go down, 

And still they stand before ye. 


| 
| ‘Then walk-a, walk-a, walk away, 
| 













The throat of Caruso is a magnificently 
powerful and sensitive machine and the 
artist’s soul on fire sends through this machine 
the pulsations which we know as Caruso’s voice. 
The Victor is another throat, strong, sensitive 
and true, and it brings to you— wherever you are — 



















VICTOR Ill 
$40. 


UY stockings that will wear longest, 

fit perfectly, look best, and give 
greatest comfort under the strain, 
wear and tear to which your children in 
romping play subject them. 


Black Cat 
Stockings 


meet all these conditions perfectly—wear 
like leather, yet are comfortable, soft and 
dressy. Guaranteed fast black in color 
and made with double twist yarn of extra 
strength. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where under a positive guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction. 
Style No. 15 for boys—triple knees— double 
heels and toes — regular “* leather stockings."’ 
Style No. 10 for girls—lighter than No. 15, 
but exceedingly firm and «durable. 
Style No. 30 for girls — very fine, dressy hove 
of exceptional value. 


All 25c the Pair 


If your dealer does 
not sell Black Cat 
Hosiery, send us 
your order, stating 
style, size and en- 
closing price of hose >= 
desired. We pay > 


Sturdy lad and lassie, 
Three steps forward, three steps out, 
And three steps in and back.” 















By carrying out over and over again the direc- 

| tions given in the last two lines the endless journey 
is made. Until those lines are reached in the 

| song the Walkers simply march about in a circle; | 
then the three steps forward, three steps out, and the 
same number in and back, will leave the little pil- 
grims just at that point in the endless journey at 
which they stood before they began three-stepping. 

















































































































Mulberry Tree Game 


HE ‘“‘ Mulberry Tree’’ game is picturesque and 
full of action, and has accompanying rhymes 
for repetition. These can be learned in a few trials, 
for they are not so long as any kindergarten song. 
Two children were selected from the company 
and the rest were divided into two groups; the 
leader of each alternately chose members. One of 
the leaders represented the ‘*‘ Mulberry Tree” and 
the other the “ Hill.’’ The ‘* Tree’’ stood near one | 
end of the room and the ‘*‘ Hill” quite at the other 
| The ** Tree’s”’ children were all ‘‘ Mulberries,”’ ana 
they stood about her in a circle, each with one hand 
touching her shoulder, chest or back, and the other 
hand swinging the frock of the child ahead. The 
remaining band of children were ‘‘ Birds.’’ They 
stood in a corner of the room, at the end where the 
** Tree’’ and ‘*‘ Berries’’ were. First the ‘‘ Birds’’ 
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To secure further information in regard to 
full details of the different style 
Victors and buying on the in- 
stalment plan, fill out, 
cut out and mail us 
today the coupon at 












































delivery charges. chanted: | 
Send for booklet - VICTOR VI the top of this page. 
‘*Doin’s and Styles Oh, Mulberry Tree, so green, so green, $100. 
in Black Cat Town.” May we taste of your berries sweet?”’ | Vi 
And the ** Tree’’ replied: ictor . 
Chicago- ‘* Nay, I can’t spare one till summer is done, | Talking Machine 
Kenosha | And they drop to the ground at my feet. | Company 
Hosi Co | Whereupon the ** Birds”’ cried warningly: | 
— wi Camden N J 
| Then fall, pretty berries, for eat you we will. 
Kenosha, Here come the Birds — wide open each bill!”’ Berliner Gaemoghone Co, 
Wisconsin. And they rushed forward, while the ‘‘ Berries ’’ re- Canadian Distributors 














to the ‘* Tree’’ before the ‘‘ Birds ” caught them. 

When all the ‘‘ Berries’? had been caught they 
became “‘ Birds.’”’ As the catching progressed the 
prisoners stood apart and waited for all of their 
side to be captured. New leaders were then 
chosen, and the ‘‘ Birds’’ and ‘‘ Berries’’ reversed 
sides for the next game. 














leased their hold from the ‘* Tree’”’ and ran toward 
the ‘* Hill’* inthe effort to touch her hand and get back 
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be much teased. This player mounts some low | The illustrations show two ways of putting 

elevation that is a step or two from the floor, and the chocolate coating on confectionery. The 

| the rest of the players, who are his tormentors, group usual practice is to have the centers dipped by 

themselves close about the foot of the ridgepole. girls who hold them in their fingers while putting 

“ Robin”’ is supposed to be a very vain fellow, who on the coating. This methodis notclean. The 
does nothing but preen his feathers in the hope of most careful manufacturer can not prevent un- 


attracting admiration. ‘lhe others taunt him with clean hands or nails, abraded or perspiring skin. 
this, crying derisively: : 


‘** Preen your feathers, Robin, Stacy’s Forkdipd | =. ye aoe 


Robin on the Ridgepole 
T IS the fate of ‘‘ Robin on the Ridgepole’’ to 
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When Robin becomes thoroughly roused by this used. The flavors are superior style and construction. 














insult he springs suddenly into the midst of the made from natural fruit iets ieneniin a Pee © 
. : group, to lay hands on one of them. Just when and are exquisite. All mm will ‘snap , 
Coward Sh ae) Ray mys Synge vad | this is going to happen, however, no one can tell desirable flavors in each or lose their colors like inferior makes. 
d . 'e + ,. cf 3 , . . 
trains the foot in the way it should grow. Gives sup- | Yet, when he starts, he makes a long jump among dollar box. If your con- yews & a gare the 
port with freedom, and is always comfortable. Fash- them, and they as quickly jump away. After that | fectioner does distinguisking it at a glance from others. 
ioned by expert workmen from the finest leathers. every one has three jumps, hops or strides, the tor- | not have it send Wen ait tae Gace teammate alae 
Sold nowhere else. mentors to escape in, and Robin in which to catch. | coer “- an Get the best <= Pabanar’e, Bes qeeveneses. It 
For Men, Women and Children Should Robin fail to get any one in the first round elegant 3-layer pays in security and satisfaction. Tell your 
: 268-274 Greenwich St..near ©! the game he mounts the ridgepole again and 20-0z. box fresh a be. ~~ Pak: Mae gd poems Ham- 
JAMES S. COWAR >» Warren 8t.,New York City endures a fresh round of derision. | | from our kitch- Pare ; for oun tittle booklet aye ” We will 
Sen ogu | nd tous for ou ° 
—— ——— Snip ona ee explain and illustrate just what you want to know. 


I. E. PALMER, Middletown, Conn. 
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Nothing gives a little one greater delight than he desires, as often as he chooses— yet not too 
Ic ae nemo vee? oe ar An At = tnd unfairly —the conductor forces that player to re- 
rame Folding Combination Nursery Chairs and Foot Rests the spond. He must instantly and rapidly repeat, in 
~ | greatest pleasure of their young lives. proper succession, er ao whose — letters ; It will pay you to $ 
With the youngsters in Nodland, Little shall form the wor Snip,’’ as, for example, 
“*Imps”’ Foot Rests bring comfort soap, nose, iron, pole. When any one cannot do 
to Papa and Mamma. this or cannot do it swiftly enough, “ Snip!” is en d osta ard 
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Sold in America and elsewhere. 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, 
Savory Sundries 


: 
and Beef Tea 
| other beef extracts establishes CUDAHY’s 
ig 
/; 
\ 
S 


Careful comparison by food experts with 


Rex Breer ExTracras absolutely the Best. 
Available always for instant use. 


We furnish these spoons 
without cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 
SEE OFFER BELOW. 

‘They are A-l standard grade, superbly fash- 
ioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free from 
advertising, and manufactured exclusively for us 
by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name they bear. 


\ a See 

ey 
\ For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract 
or Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and ten 
cents in silver or stamps to cover packing and 
mailing expense. (A set of six spoons requires 

six metal caps and 60c.) 

State plainly whether you want Tea Spoons or 
Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of REX 
BEEF EXTRACT; or 60 cents and we will mail 
you spoon and jar. 

CUDAHY’S REX BEEF EXTRACT is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


& 
\ 
‘ 
J The Cudahy Packing Company 
e 


> See re 


Beef Extract Dept. T, South Omaha, Neb. 


Register your letter when sending more than one 
cap. This guarantees letter reaching us. 








THAT DAINTY FIVE CENTS 
MINT COVERED THE OUNCE 


CANDY ¢ sf AN 

Gy ia) . 5: 10 
CHEWING AND 25 
GUM PACKET 


Chiclets 


REALLY ; 
DELIGHTFUL 


COPE OO OO ROE 


seteleieieleleieieticteeae te 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 
If you can't buy Chicletsi igh- 
Try Them ! borhood send us ten cenps for a samote 
packet. Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. 


FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. 8. A., and Toronto, Canada 






















of every variety; 
1000 ys stage effects, 

theatrical parapher- 
nalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, etc., can 
be found in our new catalog, over 100 pages, 

ted; sent on request, postpaid. 

FREE Send for it to-day t 
The Crest Trading Co.,20,0 Witmark Bidg,, NewYork 













| you something.’’ 


| don’t you?” 


‘THE REAL AGATHA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


this particular lady, the Honorable Agatha. I feel 
that there would be no trouble about her learning 
to love me! ” 

Vincent has few really serious faults; but I don’t 
attempt to deny that he is conceited. 

** The trouble is,” he said, ** they’re all so at- 
tractive I could love one as well as another. I wish, 
though, I could just naturally fall in love with one 
of them, and I’d propose to her on the last day and 
take my chances. Who knows? I’m sometimes 
lucky. 1 might win the prize!” 

** So you might,’’ I said, ** but as it is, we haven’t 
even discovered the heiress as yet 

** And I can’t fall in love with any of ’em,’’ fin- 
ished Vincent, *‘ because I’m madly in love with 
the whole six, and there you are!’’ and he shook 
his head hopelessly. ‘*‘Come, let’s to bed,’’ he added. 

** Not just yet, Freddy,’? Isaid. Inever call him 
that, as I have before stated, but his hair was all 
rumpled up and his face flushed and I felt warm 
toward him because he was so dense. ‘* Surely 
with a rival as unobserving as he is,’’ I thought, 
**7 am not heavily handicapped.’’ For I had made 
up my mind that Agatha Third was indeed the real 
and only Agatha. That involuntary rising of hers 
was proof positive. 

** IT say, Vincent,’’ I called after him, “ was that 





| a master-stroke of yours, giving the toast that way ? 


Did you intend to try to surprise one of them into 
betraying. herself ?”’ 

Vincent laughed sleepily. 

** Good old Arch’bald,’’ he drawled, ** you’ re al- 


| ways looking for master-strokes, but ’pon my honor 
| I never thought of such a thing.” 


And I might 
have known that he wouldn’t. 


ox 


Left to myself, I was thinking out my plan of 
campaign as regarded Agatha Third when a slight 
noise in the back of the room attracted my atten- 
tion. I looked up, startled, for it was late, and the 
large, dimly-lighted drawing-room was rather an 
eerie place, and saw over the back of my chair the 
slight form of the secretary approaching. Her hair 
was as neat as usual and her dress was the same 
simple gray gown she wore when I had seen her first. 

**I beg your pardon, Mr. Terhune,” she said 
timidly, yet without hesitation. ‘* lam sorry to dis- 
turb you, but would you have the goodness to give 
me a little of your time ?”’ 

** Certainly,’’ I replied, rising, ‘* though the hour 
is late. Won’t you be seated ?’’ and I found hera 
chair. The secretary leaned back against it and 
folded her hands. 

** IT shall be quick,’’ she said; ‘** but I want to ask 
She spoke in a low voice, but 
with perfect composure, though she never lifted her 
eyes. I caught myself wondering whether she cast 
them down habitually, so that people might observe 
the length of her black eyelashes. 

** Yes ?’’ I said, to encourage her. 

** Of course, you know Lord Vincent very well, 
As she asked me this direct question 
she looked me full in the face, and as my eyes met 
hers I mentally thanked her for her mercy in not 
often permitting man to gaze into them. 


at 
** Yes,’’ I said, recovering myself, ‘‘ I know him 
very well.’’ 


** And he tells you things, doesn’t he ?’’ 
** Most things,’’ I replied, wondering what she 


was driving at. 


| poor little girl. 


‘* Then could you tell me, please, if —if he ac- 
cepted Miss Agatha—the one with the hazel eyes 
that you call Agatha Fifth — when she told him she 
loved him ?”’ 

I was never more astounded in my life. How did 
she know that Agatha Fifth had told Vincent she 
loved him, and how did it concern her? Perhaps, 
however, she was acting under Mrs. Armistead’s 
orders, but if so she ought to have said so. 

‘* That’s a question of a very personal nature,’’ 
I said, and eyed her searchingly; ‘* but I don’t think 
Lord Vincent would mind, as long as you know so 
much about it, if I tell you that he refused the 
young lady who was indiscreet enough to ask him to 
marry her.’’ 

The secretary gave a sudden start, and then, by 
what seemed to be considerable effort, regained 
control of herself. 

**He refused her,’’ I continued—for the girl 
and her questions and her genuine feeling interested 
me —‘‘ although she told him she was the real 
Honorable Agatha.’’ I was so proud of Vincent 
for that that I was glad to be able to tell some 
one about it. 

** She said that —and he refused her ?’’ repeated 
the girl in an awed tone. 
could he?’’ 

‘* Then it was true? She is really the daughter 
of Fletcher Boyd?’’ I cried eagerly. At last Ihad 
stumbled upon the truth, for I knew the secretary 
was in the secret. 

But she only smiled at me. 
man,’’ she said; ‘fa good man.”’ 


oe 


The room was growing chilly and the fire was 
getting low, and as she spoke she slipped down from 
the high chair and seated herself on a little stool at 
my feet, stretching out her slim hands toward the 
blaze. ‘* I thank you,’’ she said simply, and gazed 
into the fire a moment, while I gazed at her slender 
young figure, her pink and white skin, straight, 
little nose and wide, red mouth with its Du Maurier 
chin —and all in a moment I felt myself pitying the 
Vincent was such an attractive 
young scamp, he might be playing fast and loose 


* You are a good 


| with her affections without intending it, or realizing 


that he was 
toward her. 

** My dear young lady,’’ I said, and as I spoke 
I caught myself thinking her really good-looking. 
‘*If she only did her hair decently,’’ I thought, 
**T’d_ call her a beauty, I really believe I should.” 
** My dear young lady,’’ I said, ‘‘ tell me in con- 
fidence and perhaps I can help you. Do you—er 
-——are you — er — er — interested in Lord Wilfred ? 


doing so. Involuntarily I leaned 


** How could he do it, how | 


If so, allow me, I conjure you, nay, I beg of you, | 


to put: all thought of him out of your head. ‘He 
doesn’t mean it, but he is a graceless young flirt. 
He doesn’t mean a word he says. Let me warn 


| you—be advised e 
In the midst of my well-meant 





I stopped short. 


flow of words I stopped short, for, could I believe | 


| my eyes, the secretary was laughing at me ! 


** My dear old man,” she said — she did, actually 


| — ** My dear old man, your warnings are superflu- 
| ous, for lam a married woman,” and, still laughing, 


she left the room. 
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‘* Bears the wear’’ 


Cook’s 
Linoleum 


Inlaid or Printed 


The most attractive, clean, sanitary 
and economical of all floor-coverings 
for a kitchen, bath-room, vestibule or 
office—also the most enduring. 

Cook’s Linoleum is one smooth, solid, 
jointless sheet with the most tastefully 
blended colors and most elastic long- 
wearing quality made in the world. In 
the inlaid, the pattern goes clear through 
to the back of the fabric and is there 
until the linoleum is worn down to the 
floor — years and years. 


If your dealer hasn’t Cook’s, write us and we’ll 


see that you get it. 


Book A of patterns, free. 


Trenton Oil Cloth and Linoleum Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 



















wears boots 
which are 
often fur 
trimmed or 


elaborately 
decorated. 


FOR WOMEN 


are the highest type of the Amer- 
ican shoemakers’ art. They cost 
from $3.00 to $4.00 a pair. 
The style here shown 
(price, $3.00) 
is one of our new popular 
Oxfords this season. 
Write for free catalogue. 
WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 






























COLGATES 


VIOCET TALC 


WITH THE ONLY PERFECT SIFTER 


~s 





OUR 
NEW 
WAY : 

We couldn't 


improve the Powder, 
So we improved 


the Box. 
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TO MILLINERS ONLY. 


Something you should have—an attachment for displaying deli- 
cate hats. It will increase your sales and save you money. 
Ilustrated booklet free. Philip-Welch Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 















THE WONDERFUL 


Oxygen Tooth Powder 


After you have used Calox 
for a fortnight you simply 
cannot go back to the old 
time tooth powders or washes. 
imparts a sense of 


CALOX freshness and purity 


only possible as the result of a chem- 
ically clean mouth. 


THE OXYGEN DOES IT 


Send for free sample and booklet on 
**Care of the Teeth.’”’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. C, 93 Fulton Street, New York 





























‘Heels of New Rubber 


| What is it that you aspire to in life? 

Health is the first consideration. Rubber heels 
procure more health to the sqnare inch than any- 
thing in evidence. That’s a fact!—my teacher 
told me so, and he told me to teach it to my friends. 

I dislike to admit that rubber heels are a benefit, 
but I have to. Come down to business and be 
honest with yourself — rubber on your heels is the 
correct thing. Be sure and secure O’Sullivan’s: 
they are the only heels of New Rubber. Remem- 
| ber the name when ordering —don’t cost you any 
| more. Any dealer or the makers, 


| O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 
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The Hostess 


who is sure of her refreshments is at ease 
with her company. There is perhaps no 
heverage so universally liked as Welch’s 


Grape Juice. It fits in with any menu, 
is appropriate for all occasions and 
being ‘non-alcoholic, gives offense to none. 


Welchs 
-GrapeJuice 


is delightful however served —as a drink, 
a punch or made up into any one of a 
dozen dainty desserts. It is nothing but 
the juice of the choicest Concord grapes, 
put up in such a way that all the freshness 
and flavor of the growing fruit is retained. 

If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's send 00 

for trial dozen pints, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Booklet of 40 clelicious ways of using Welch's Grape 
Juice, free. Sample 3-ounce bottle, 10 cents. 


Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y. 
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OOR spice will spoil the best 
of cookery. When the time 
comes to bake wedding cake—be 
sure of your spice. Better start 
in to be sure—now. Tone’s 
Spices are all spice—and nothing but spice — 
clean, wholesome and favored by women who de- 
mand purity in everything they use. 
Ask your grocer for our spices to-day —if he does not 
sell them ask him to got them for you. 
PREE—for the name ofadealer,** Tone's Spicy Talks,” 
a receipt book of dainty goodies, by the world’s greatest 
cooks. The $150 Ginger Cake receipt by Mrs. Hiller is 
included. Send 10c for a package of Ginger to be used in 
this receipt. Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
Our spices all have the largest sale in localities where 
the pure food laws arethestrictest. That means something. 


Jone Bros?" 








* 
10 Day Trial Free «&: 
We want to send you an Eagle Steel Lawn Swing for 
10 days’ free trial, and let you see for yourself what a world 


of pleasure it represents to the entire family. It costs so 
little and does so much you would not part with it for twice 
its cost. 

If your dealer «loes not have it, write for catalogue and 
full particulars of our free trial offer. 


A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 
6 Market Street, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





THE DIXONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


He gently released her hands and took up his 
cigar again, leaning comfortably back in his chair. 
** Lou,”’ said he, after a little space during which 
his wife sat dreamily regarding the dancing shadows 
the arc-light threw upon the porch floor, and he 
considered the delicate charm of her profile in the 
faint glow, *‘ I’ve three pieces of news I haven’t 
had time to tell you.”’ 

She looked up inquiringly. He smoked on fora 
little as if the news were not pleasant, nor easily 
told, then he said slowly: 

‘* The Chamberlains have decided to separate.’’ 

** Mark!’’ Louise’s voice was shocked. 

** Didn’t you expect it?” 

‘*T knew they weren’t happy together, but I 
didn’t dream it would come to that.” 

‘*It has. I’ve looked for it for six months.”’ 

** The children id 

** He takes the boy, she the girl.’’ 

** Oh, Mark!”’ 

** Rough on the children,'isn’t it? 
piece of news is like unto it. 
has left his wife ” 

Louise’s quick breath only checked his utterance, 
and then he finished very gravely: 





The ‘second 
Kingswell Van Arden 
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‘¢ ____ by the shortest, surest route. He’ll never 
come back.’’ 

** You don’t mean ——’’ 

He nodded. He stopped smoking, and held his 


cigar abstractedly between his fingers, as if such 


tidings were too solemn to be told between puffs of | 


smoke. 


Louise laid her head down on his knee. His | 


hand came gently upon her hair, stroking it. 
** Poor Edith!*? she murmured. 
** Yes, poor Edith. But’’ —his voice grew stern 


—‘*she brought it on herself. The other man — 


| Lou, he was in the house at the time.’’ 


| A genuine 


| his shoulder. 


ce No! ” 

io) Yes.” 

He told her a few grim details; then they were 
silent for a long space. ‘Tears found their way out 
from between Louise’s lashes and rolled unheeded 
down into her lap. Finally Dixon spoke again. 
His cigar had gone out unnoticed, but he still held 
it between his fingers. 

** You don’t ask for the last piece of news.’’ 

She shivered and shook her head. 


ox 


** Tt will cheer you up. That’s why I kept it for 
the last. Margaret Andrus has taken Harry back.’’ 

“Oh, Mark!’’? This time the cry was a joyful 
one. ‘* Afterall their troubles ?’’ 

** After all their troubles. At last I think the 
poor boy has really learned to keep straight —till 
he dies. He may live several months.’’ 

**Oh, yes! He’s her husband. She ought to 
take him back. If she couldn’t forgive him before 
she could now — with his poor, pale face —oh, ’m 
soglad! Mark’’ — she looked up earnestly through 
the darkness — ‘* how do people bear such things ?”’ 

** 1 don’t know, dear.’’ 

‘* Suppose it were — suppose it were ? 

** Ourselves ?”’ 

She nodded. She seized one of his hands and 
laid her face down upon it. He felt her lips caress 
it. ‘* But it couldn’t be,’’ she whispered. 

** No, it couldn’t be. But— people do drift apart 
sometimes — quite unconscivusly. Somehow, hear- 
ing about all these unfortunates — I got to thinking 
Sweetheart, come up to the Maine woods 
with me. Let’s make a honeymoon of it —come! 
honeymoon. On your honor, now, 
couldn’t you be happy with me alone once more ?’’ 

She arose and stood looking down at him a 
moment while he watched her. Then she dropped 
upon her knees beside him and buried her face in 
** Of course I can,’’ she said. 

** Dear old girl!’’ He held her close. This 
brought his hands together and caused him to re- 
member his cigar. ‘‘ I’ve stopped smoking, in my 
suspense,’’ he said gayly, to cover the feeling in his 
voice. ‘* Now it’s settled, shall I light up?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 

** Don't stir.’”’ Holding her with one arm he 
felt for a match, struck it, and lit the half-smoked 
cigar. Then he kissed her ear. ‘* Aren’t you flat- 
tered to have your old husband care the way he does ?”’ 

She laughed, a little tremulously. ‘‘ Indeed I 
am. It’s almost like being made love to.’’ 

**1t’s better than being made love to — because 
I’ve an idea it’s rather rarer.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ she sighed happily, ‘‘ it’s better — much 








better, dear.’’ 





| much admired as the goods. 





NOTE — This is the first of a series of stories by Mrs. 
Richmond, each one complete in itself. 


The second story, 


“The Dixons Make Their Home Ready for Some Very | 


Rich Guests,’’ will appear in the next (the June) issue of 
The Journal. 
| 


A Wedding Outfit 


By Hilda Richmond 


T A RECENT wedding some of the friends of 

the bride were allowed a glimpse of the beauti- 

ful bridal outfit, and one and all were lavish in 
praising the numerous articles of wearing apparel. 

The underclothes were all hand-made and hand- 


embroidered except three suits which were trimmed | 


with fine lace. The materials were organdy, long- 
cloth, cambric and handkerchief linen in the latest 
designs, but the beauty of the workmanship was as 
Six full suits with 
numerous extra skirts, gowns, corset-covers and 
other garments comprised that part of the outfit, 
with flannel, silk and sateen petticoats for colder 
days. There were six pairs of lisle stockings, with 
silk and cotton ones to make up the dozen, and 
shoes for all occasions. 

The wedding gown was an exquisite white silk in 
good taste and modestly trimmed. Among the 
dresses there were cloth, cotton and silk gowns for 
street, visiting and social affairs, as well as shirt- 
waists for morning with short cloth skirts. The 
family dressmaker had labored for weeks over the 
dressing-jackets, plainer undergarments and shirt- 
waists, while the services of a skilled worker were 
required for the more elaborate gowns. A sealskin 
jacket with two cioth outer garments and three new 
hats completed the outfit, not to mention the 
smaller articles, which were all fine and pretty. 
There were gloves for each costume, and all] the 
small accessories, and the entire outfit could hardly 
be duplicated for five hundred dollars — leaving 
out, of course, the clothes made over and already 
on hand when preparations were begun. 

A very modest and sensible wedding outfit, I hear 
some one saying. Yes— but the bride’s family is 
not rich, and the bridegroom has no prospects 
beyond a salary of seventy-five dollars a month. 
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1y of us OR of our Dealer 


STERMON 


MATTRESS 


BUILT 
NOT. STUFFED 


The Perfect Mattress 
is the one you never 
feel—the one that 
never forces itself 
upon your mind—the 
one that /ets you sleep 
at once if sleepy and Julls 
you to dreamland when restless. 


136 pages of vital importance to any one wh 
sleep that insures both. Your name and ad 


refund your money immediately and withou 





Exclusive Ostermoor 
Regular Sizes and Prices 4 : 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
"28 Ibs. 98.30 


3 feet wide, 30 ibs. 10.00 
3 feet (eae wide, 1 1.70 


every place. We were 


a deluge of worthle 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 Ibs. 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 


stands for 
over. 
mark sewn on the 
express paid by us, sam 


mattress 











Canadian Agency: 





‘uranic crea tat a a ee | 
Comfort, Convenience | 
and Cleanliness | 


Are assured by the use of BISSELL’S “CYCO” 
BEARING Carpet Sweeper. You can double 
its benefits by having two sweepers, one for up- 
stairs, and one for down; this saves the work of 
carrying the sweeper up and down stairs, besides 
you always have a sweeper at your command 
when you want it. 

There is no article in the home at double the 
cost, that contributes as much comfort, or that 
saves as much hard labor and fatigue as 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco” Bearing 
sweeper. It oper- 
ates easily, silently 
and thoroughly, 
raises no dust, 
brightens and 
preserves 
your carpets 
and rugs; will 
last longer 
than fifty corn 
brooms. Buy 
now,and send 
us the pur- 
chase slip, 
and receive 
a neat, useful 
present free. 







Our Free Book, “ The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. 


Try an Ostermoor for thirty nights free. 


We Sell by Mail, or Through 2000 Ostermoor Dealers 


that is our aim ; the highest grade merchant in 
by the necessity of protecting the public against 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity— be sure to 
ask us who he is —will show youa mattress with 


the Ostermoor name and label. 


Be sure to look for our name and trade- 
end. 


if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal 





es 





~~ —S ' 


. Express paid to your door. 


It contains 
o values health and long life, and the restful 
dress on a postal will do. 

If it fails to satisfy in any particular,.we 
t question. 





agencies everywhere — 
Ostermoor Boat 
Cushions 


The kind that are 
better than hair— 
more buoyant (life- 
saving) than cork. 
Non-absorbent. Any 
covering desired. Send 
for booklet and special | 
prices. Prompt de- 
livery to order. 


compelled to this move 


ss imitations. The 


That alone 
excellence the world 


Mattress shipped, 
e day check is received, 


















ROGERS 


STAINFLOO 


FINISH 
FOR FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


To Satisfy You 


that Rogers Stain- 
floor Finish is not 
only the best Floor 
Finish made, but 
also the best general 
finish for Furniture 
and all Interior 
Woodwork, we will 
send you prepaid, 
on receipt of 25c., 
a good Brush and 
a Sample Can of 
Stainfloor Finish, 
enough to cover 20 
square feet, two 
coats. Mention 
color wanted: Light - 
Oak, Dark Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite 
Green or Transpar- 
ent. Stamps accepted. 
Our booklet, “ Care af 
‘oors,” mailed FREE. 
Detroit White Lead Works 
Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 


























Prices, 
2.50 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
_— 3.75 
: é 4.00 
Look for the name BISSELL’S. 5.00 
For sale by all first-class dealers. 5.50 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Department 63 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 




















LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as wood. 


OK. | 32 page Catalogue free. Special 
XDD | were ices to Cemeteries and 
ena 8 AA Churches. Adiiress 
WAAL Bam DINIX) COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 8 Winchester, Ind. 





CENTS>:". bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the 
| / | Pathfinder,the old reliable national news re- 
view for busy people. Clean,healthy,inspiring—a time 


and money-saver. TH E newspaper for busy mothersand wives 
and the home. Samples free. l’ATHFINDER, Wash., D. C 


Mysterious Skull! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fear- 
some blue light! Funny ghost! Price 15¢ post- 
paid. Wewillsend our newillustrated catalog 
of Magic, Tricks, Illusions ,etc.,containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 

FREE THE CREST TRADING CoO. 
20C Witmark Building, New York 

=e are raised in ONE MONTH; bring big prices. aS 


Méney-Makers for Poultrymen, Farmers, Women, 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,424 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


















Send for our FREE BOOK and learn this rich industry. 








“BATHASWEET® 


“BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 





Best toilet powder. Antisep- 
tically pure. Relieves 
wind chap. Very 
best for baby. 


25 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPAN 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 


“BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


Softens and whitens the skin. 
Makes heavycreamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 

or toilet use. f 





OR MAILED BY US 
Y, 343 BROADWAY, NEW -YORK.USA 
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Bacteria brought | 
to your table in 
bought ice-cream. 


If you duy your ice-cream here’s a scien- 
tific fact worth knowing : 

Ice-cream may taste right and yet one 
spoonful contain enough germs to affect the 
‘whole family; whether slightly, or violently 
(as in cases of ice-cream ptomaine poison- 
ing) depends upon condition of the system. 

Where it is made in large quantities the 
milk and cream are collected promiscuously, 
and pass through many hands; the ice- 
cream is often refrozen and sometimes 
«« stands’’ for days. Chemical changes take 
place involving dangerous bacteria. 

It is delivered to you in cans that have 
been— no one knows where! And it is 
mot certain that they are scrubbed and 
scalded each time as you would have the 
milk utensils in your own kitchen, 

Bad tasting cream nobody would touch. 
The rea/ risk in the kind you buy is that it 
may be in some stage of putrefaction—from 
sour cans, tainted milk or both—and yet 
when highly sweetened, flavored and frozen 
you can’t detect it. You get a hint of it 
sometimes in a metallic *¢ after taste.”’ 

The on/y way to be sure that ice-cream is 
fit for the home table is to make it at home. 

This is a.simple matter with a Peerless 
Iceland Freezer. It mever turns hard ; freezes 
cream smooth, fine and firm in three min- 
utes ; is easily cleaned—has the fewest parts. 

If not on sale in your town order direct from us. 
We pay the express. You may try it several times. 
Ifit doesn’t make good 
cream easily we will 
pay for its return and 
refund your money at 
once. Dealers sell 


Peerless Iceland 
the same way. 
The new cook book — 
*<Ice Creams and Ices by 
Well-Known Cooks’? — 
issplendid. Wesend it with 













dealer if you write us. Address 
THE DANA MFG. CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati. 


LATEST MUSIC 


Write for a copy of our 
Free Catalogue which 





contains full page ex- 
tracts from the latest and 
most popular two-steps, 
marches, waltzes, inter- 
mezzos, high-grade 
songs, ballads, coon 
songs, comic songs, etc. 
You can try them on 
your piano. 


- Step— The two- 


** Chicken - Chowder ”’ 
Two 
step is doubly enjoyable 


name of a Peerless Iceland | 





| had not forbidden. 
could recall of the music of his dream and wrote | 
the ** Devil’s Sonata,” now never omitted from a | 


WHAT MUSIC MEANS 
TO ME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


| reading or to hunt diligently for the true meaning 
that has been obscured by the multitude of false | 


renditions. The greatest writers of fiction are 
commonly in error when treating musical sub- 
jects. 


** Kreutzer Sonata.’”’ Completely ignoring the 
music itself the whole world seems to have accepted 
Tolstoi’s false theory about this piece. There are 
many compositions he could have better chosen to 
form the basis of his widely-read book. The history 
of the piece is in itself a complete refutation of his 
theory. It was written in a great hurry for a per- 
formance by an English violinist, but later rededi- 
cated to the French violinist, Rudolphe Kreutzer. 
If the shades of the departed look down on this 
earth, with what feeling must the soul of Kreutzer 
view the reception today of this masterpiece? The 
dedication of it to him he utterly ignored, and he is 
not known ever to have played it. I think every one 
will admit, after considering the positive grandeur 
of this great work, that it could inspire but one 
thought — true nobility. 


‘* The Kreutzer Sonata” suggests a thought I | 
have always connected with Beethoven: that if he | 


| used cunningly mixed with uncured, dirty feathers in an effort to deceive you and make 


had lived for twenty-five or thirty years more and 
had progressed in the direction evidenced in the 
compositions of his last years, notably the last 
piano sonatas and string quartets, no one can safely 
predict what radical changes he might have effected 
through the tremendous influence of his genius; the 
result might have been the abolition of many of the 
older forms of music and the establishment of some 
entirely new and free form. 


My Interpretation of Wieniawski’s ‘‘Légende.” 
One of the best-liked violin pieces, and one that is 
capable of suggesting many different pictures to 
the mind of the artist, is Wieniawski’s ‘* Légende.”’ 
The very title indicates that it has some definite 
story to tell, and it should be treated by the soloist 
as a sort of narrative recitation, like the old ballads 
sung by strolling minstrels. This composition sug- 
gests to me different stories at different times. My 
favorite conception has been that of a youth, who, 


the woman of his dreams, secures her, 
surrender her to death just as soon as she becomes 
his bride. There are two themes in the composi- 
tion. The first expresses utter sadness and desola- 
tion; and the second, forgetfulness in anticipation 
of the happy reunion that is to come in the Here- 
after. As gloom is the basis of the piece it is only 
natural that the composer should revert to the first 
theme of vain longing in closing it. 


Tartini’s “ Devil’s Trill” is one of the earliest pieces 
of true ** program music’’ ever written for the vio- 
lin. In a composition so definitely explained by 
the composer no violinist should be in doubt as to 
the interpretation demanded. One night Tartini 
dreamed that he had made a bargain for his soul 
with Satan. Everything went according to his com- 
mand, his every wish was anticipated. He asked 
Satan to play; seizing his violin the Devil began 
a sonata of beauty so exquisite that it surpassed 
the boldest flight of the imagination. Tartini was 
enraptured, transported, enchanted. He awoke 
with astart! Grasping his violin he tried to retain 
the sounds he had heard in his dream. 
was so far below his dream that he would have 
broken his violin and given up music if his poverty 
He pieced together what he 


great violinist’s repertoire. 


I always think of the dream and the sudden 
It may be | 


awakening when interpreting this piece. 
absurd, but I cannot help feeling that there is a 
great message in thissonata. It is as though Satan 
while in a remorseful mood had really talked with 


Possibly there is no more striking instance | 
than that of Tolstoi’s use of Beethoven’s masterly | 
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Emmerich = 


Highest Award 


uaranteed 


Pillows 


Chicago, St. Louis, Portland 





A Fight for Pure Pillows 


This advertisement is for the purpose of warning you against purchasing and using impure 
pillows filled with you know not what and made under unsanitary and unhygienic conditions. 
Many unscrupulous pillow makers, knowing that the inside of a pillow is hidden from 


sight by the ticking, frequently use cat-tail, a product of the swamp. 


Shoddy, a very 


cheap material made from old rags often reeking with disease-breeding filth, is also often 


you believe you are getting a pure all feather pillow. 
To bury your head in such a pillow, and to inhale the air which passes through the impure 


filling, is certainly injurious —even the thought is unpleasant, 


Many dealers buy impure 


pillows without investigating because they can buy them cheap, make larger profits, or 
undersell their competitors who sell honest goods. 

To insure healthful sleep for every member of your family, your beds should be supplied 
with pure feather pillows which are soft and yielding, yet springy enough to form a perfect 


support for the head and neck. 


The pressure of a hard pillow compresses the blood veins, 
| retarding free circulation of the blood to and from the brain, a frequent cause of insomnia. 


The *¢ Emmerich ”’ pillow is a pure, healthful pillow, filled with only pure, sweet, clean 
feathers treated in the proper manner from the time they were plucked from the goose until 


filled into the pillow tick. 


years of pillow making. 


All animal matter, dirt, blood and foreign substances positively 


t of | o, | removed by the *¢ Emmerich”? curing, cleansing and purifying process, the result of fifty 
having suffered the most trying vicissitudes to attain | j . 


only to | 


Every *¢ Emmerich ”’ pillow has attached an envelope tag bearing our name and trade- 
mark, which contains our guarantee that ‘* Emmerich”? pillows are filled with cured, 
cleansed, purified and resilient feathers, an insurance certificate of entire pillow satisfaction 


or money back. 


When purchasing pillows demand the ** Emmerich.’ This is your best 
protection against receiving impure pillows. 


The *¢ Emmerich”? pillows are made in all sizes and at prices to suit everyone; every 
pair with the ¢¢ Emmerich”? guarantee backed by your dealer. 


If your dealer does not handle the ‘*Emmerich’? pillows, write us, and we will give 


you the name of a dealer who does. 


Free booklet —- beautiful and interesting. 


CHAS. EMMERICH & CO., Huron and Kingsbury Streets, Chicago 


New York 


Established 1858. Makers of Fine Feather Pillows 





The result | 


Hallet & Davis 


HIGHEST GRADES. ALL STYLES 


| 


FIRE 2«ssce PIANOS 








one of our aged philosophers, and had asked him to | 
caution mankind against the futility of living other 
than a good life, pointing to his own anguish as an 
example. This theory explains the haunting beauty 
and pathos of the sonata, and leaves the soloist 
nothing to do but attempt to play the piece as he | 
imagines Tartini heard Satan himself play it. 


when danced to the 
music of “Chicken- 
Bands and 
orchestras everywhere 
are playing it. Different 
from all others —a real 
musical 7d —you'll 


Wm A'U 


Chowder." 


mA ><cr run 





Fire destroyed part of the building in which our Boston 
factory is located, making a loss of thousands and 
thousands of dollars. Fortunately most of our loss 
was damage by smoke, rush of firemen, broken glass 
and cold from the broken windows, 


Insurance Companies Loss is YourGain 


In settlement of our insurance we arranged to finish 
up all stock not destroyed. ‘The insurance companies’ 
loss is your gain and relieves us of a weighty financial 
responsibility. 

Many families, for years keenly desiring a piano, have 
hesitated about purchasing until they were able to own a 





Sate arr Ls, 


es Se. 


Pose per Copy; 6 for $1.00? 


“Why Don’t You Try?""— “The Mascot’’—A very 
The song sensation of the Stirring two-step. 


East. “Pp ” 
- ”  ‘Bwo-Btep — A eaches and Cream" Two- 


ry ep — Step — Ragtime tion 
dainty and fascinating, —easy to play. : 
dance num! “* Juliette ”’ 
“ Hey 





Haines Bros. 
Piano | 


Sarasate’s “ Zigeunerweisen” and its marvelous 
beauty. The wild gypsy spirit is here portrayed to 
the very life. The art of producing beautiful har- 
monics in absolute sequence and still keeping them 
birdlike and flutelike is worthy of Paganini himself. 
There are few really great artists who do justice to 





er. . —One of our 
Rube’”—A lively) jatest and most likeable 





4 piano of unquestioned merit such as the Hallet & Davis. has intained its position among the recognized artistic 
7 pone ests — just . _ “Double Prouble’’—A ch this piece, short as it is, yet it is inflicted on a Established in 1839, this firm stands almost alone in these makes for more + = half a century. Today all the 
«fieart *” Tmtermesse a ‘sti i cnar- . } li 1 il 2 h days of commercialism, among the few that have clung to the la 
=i cauemaan ar oe eoterents Pepeap as we patient public by nearly all aspiring amateurs who old high standards of tone and construction. test improvements are embodied in its construction, 
merit, high grade, but not | --Sagn fan Bonet todesune have passed a certain preliminary period of violin This is your opportunity. It is your one chance to secure and the instrument represents the progress made in 
difficult. a copy of this sew and study. How much better it would be for them to © Flame of Sle ment celslonted make at 0 saving of Bom S00 piano-forte building. 


“ ” 
Happy Heine” Two-Step & 
A exceptionally bright a charming intermezzo. 


"—As different 
and catchy two-step by the |" 50ap Suds 
) composer of that world-| 2S the name from other 


tu $200. Not an instrument is injured internally. Mauny of 
them, very slightly marred, are practically perfect. All carry 
our absolute guarantee. ‘lo give you an idea we quote a few : 
$350, $400 to $500 pianos for $227, $285 to $350. Easy pay- 
ments. Terms $25 to $50 cash, and $8 to $10 monthly. 

sold by everyw! No matter where you 
live, you can secure one of these “‘ never to be equalied bar- 
gains." Write today, stating price you desire to pay and 
terms, and we will mail you photographs and full descrip- 
tion of these pianos. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co., 148 Boylston St., Boston 


realize that it is not always the brilliant, showy 
pieces that count most, but that there are many 
compositions presenting fewer obstacles, fewer tech- 
nical difficulties, which afford even better oppor- 
tunities to display what is really in them. In fact 
I find the show pieces far easier to play than many 
less complex works in which the interpretation is | 
hard to grasp and express. | 


The individuality of the HAINES BROS. scales, 
which has ived the t of such great artists 
as ADELINA PATIL has been preserved. 

Write for Catalogue and general information. 


HAINES BROS. 


101 D Haines Rochester, N.Y. 





wide success “Creole tg steps—will make a 
“ eae Heels "’ “ Belles of '76"*—A rattling 
—The greatest instrument-| 00d conten ee a. 
q al hit in the country. poser o ‘olly Dimple. 
“ Love is 
tl 





A capti-| ‘Shoulder Straps’’— The 
| best military march pro- 
hood’ | duced in recent years. 








vating new waltz. 
Little Red 





4 — Every strain an exqui- |‘ Spirit of Love" — Pretty 
site bit of music, and easy and dreamy waltzes, as 
to play | the name implies. 

iF OUR LATEST SONGS—Take Me Home With You; 
lessamine; Down by the Old Village Green; Rag Time 

$ Dreamy Eyes; The Sea is My Sweetheart ( 
Js solo); There is a Time and Place for Everything 
(coon song) ; Fancies (high-class ballad); Good-Bye, 
Maggie Doyle; My Irish Daisy; "Mid the Fields of 
Golden Rod; Go "Way, Mr. Crocodile (coon song); When 


the Mocking Birds are rh LT Ly Wildwood 
REMI 8 CLASSIC. Cc FOLIO, containing 
complete standard compositi the g music 





masters, 50c. Pete Me. . de 
5 1 5 4 See 
WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING co. 
JEROME H. REMICK & CO., Props. 
F 21 WHITNEY-WARNER BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 


a 7, a a Se oo 


Sr-wae ecw xx 





Compositions which merely display the dexterity 


of the fingers may often be left entirely to the | 


fingers. It is for this reason that I am able to say 
a thing which will surprise many people: that I find 
Paganini very easy to play. The interpretation of 
this great wizard depends to a great extent upon his 
sensational trickery or technical virtuosity. His 
compositions rarely make any great demands on 
the soul. It is merely a question of mastering the 
bowing and fingering. 
is easy. 


What Do I Call My Favorite Composition? Off- 
hand, I should say that I have no particularly 
favored piece. Since my whole heart and soul are 
in my work I naturally love all of my music equally 
well. lI arrange my own programs and do not in- 
corporate in them anything toward which I do not 


Once this is done the rest. 











TL. RA ° a 

‘The Magic Curler 
will positively wave or | | 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 


while you are 
dressing or traveling ; at 


heat, 





any time and anywhere. 


This hair was waved 
in 10 minutes, without 


heat, by Magic Curler. iN your purse, 


Small enough to carry 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 





‘Allen’s Bathing-Suit Bags 


The inconvenience of carrying a wet 
bathing suit will not prevent your 
enjoying a swim if you use our 


Water-Proof Bag . 

Compact — Neat— Convenient ; 

Size 1 will contain one man’s 
Jerse woolen suit — or 
ersey suit with 
towel. . '50c 

| Size 2 will contain one woman's bril- 
soasine suit -_ stockings, 
towel, bathing-hat and 
comb . « § « ots '60c 

Size 3 will contain one woman's heavy 

suit Rag am Dw 

towel, ing-hat an 
comb Sew '710¢ 
Thousands of enthusiastic users. 











—_ hon pe if not ae ory 3 
ry-goods, drug sporting- 
oa stores or sent prepaid by the 


feel this strength of devotion. In my studio I 
probably show partiality to great works like Bach’s 





How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
to not sell Magic Curlers send us his 
Get name and address with 25c for a set 


LEARN TO KNIT 











































** Chaconne” and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Concerto,” since of Magie Curlers and we will send you a beautiful ALLEN B46 A> SPECIALT 

15 cents pays for the complete course of instruc- in these compositions there is always something Sihver- } rege Sugar, Shell, Speen, Free. —_ ~ a Booklet Free. 1 Broadway, New York City 
gen, fi coutined in the new Columbia Book of | new to be found each time they are played. They | | Shittly°acd ust be token advantage of promply ° 
the subject of knitting and crocheting. Teaches everything appear to me as lifelong studies, never to be so Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. Fay Stockings 
from the making of the simplest stitches to the turning absolutely familiar that they shall not afford some 11 North 13th Street 
out of the finest garments. 170 pages, 160 illustrations. beautiful new idea at each fresh reading. MAGIC CURLER C ey Room 432, Phils, Pa. FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 
A dollar book for 15 cents —at dealers’ or by mail If Icould sit down in my studio and have a famil- | Something Good Button to Waist 

Columbia Yarns are soft, even, elastic, iar talk with all aspiring violinists I could spend | 


economical — the best in the world. 
Look for the Columbia trade-mark on 
the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


Save cost and rters. The IDEAL 


ODD ENT ERTAI Stocking for comfort 7a, eonenny and health. Summer 


of all kinds for the home, club, lodge, sewing circle, etc., are in and winter weights. Never y anki or come down. 
our 144 page illustrated catalog No. 6, yours for the . Fit fine. Feel Fully guaranteed. THEM. 
Send us a postal and it will be sent to you, postpaid. If not on sale give his name 


3 oud wa oth cond postpaid. Write for circulars. 
pt _#___1tJA—i_ 1.1 FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E St., ELYRIA, OHIO. 





some hours in telling them what I have here set 
forth in the most ‘‘ understandable’’ way at my 
command. That these remarks may be of some 
benefit to all people who are so concerned is my 

earnest and sincere wish. 
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THE NEW LANGUAGE | 
WE MAY ALL SPEAK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


'S 





or negative sentence: Vi ne estas Esperantist’o. | 
You are not an Esperantist. Cu ne est’as Espe- 
rantisto? Are you not an Esperantist ? 


E are the leading outfitters to the young. 
The accent in Esperanto is always on the second 


Spring finds us ready with a large stock 



















































































































> last syllable. of children’s clothing and furnishings, 
as - . A Letter in Esperanto | unequalled for variety and excellence. We 
Grand Value grigo 5 now some one sends us the follow- originate styles and set the juvenile fashions. 
: ing letter: 
i Uprigh “K P , . 
ara sinjor'in’0:— Cu vi desir’as foriri kun 
in an prig t mialla garden’eg’o tiu post tag’ mezo? La veter’ 0 | ys oO ing 
; . “ ” ne est’as tro mal’varm'a por vi'a mal’ fort a san’o. : R 
oan ad. "Geen Unntahs pane Skrib’u vort’o’n de respond’o kaj send’u gin por | 1s one of our important departments. The 
is in the shape and price. | laalportant’o, Mi zorg’os pri la Ceval’oj kaj la | suits illustrated show two styles that will 
The musical possibilities of a 7% vetur ie. be very popular this spring and summer. 
: “ Crown” ar are not ouspaenes by “ Kore, mi salut’as vin, Johan’in’o.” y pop pring 
the ‘*‘Grand’’ nor equaled by any F Re © hd 
1pure other Upright. All we need isa pe ge ge age We Write for New Spring Catalogue. 
é This value of the “Grand” found will find in it not only verbs, nouns, adjectives, P : : ges : ¢ 
‘ons. only in the etc., but the suffixes and prefixes, in case we have pm pea a ar pi of ~—— , Youths » Chil- 
fi : forgotten the table of suffixes given above. We | ‘ilue! sand in — wear. — vt hed —_ 
vom 66 ”? e | must take each part of the words separately. Thus: illustrations. The most complete catalogue o 
very stylish and serviceable juvenile apparel ever 
fi rown 1ano ——$$$_$___—_—_———_ _— compiled. Mailed on receipt of 4 cts. postage. 
often : 
a i Kar'a Kar —dear; a sign of | Dear 
make ’ i rt Ay tego . sinjor in’o the adjective; sinjor | Madam: We have no branch stores—no agents. 
distinguishes itself by its wonderful pn + conaees ot | Address Dept. 1 
tae of tone hg - lasting qualities, | ~ es 8 | 
ipure - urnishing music lovers with an in- - | ‘ W oe W 
P strument that responds to the require- Cuvt Cu denotes interroga- | Do you wish 60-62 ° 23d St., NE YORK 
ypure » ments of the most exacting musician. destr’as | tion;.vi—=you; desir — “ : “an 
s. or This “Grand” valueinthe “Crown” | ==wish: assign of the | 
° Upright is an achievement we are | present tense. 
proud of and 27 patents of our own fov'ivr'i For=out; ir=go; i | Go out with 
lied . protect this virtue, which you'll not kun mi denotes the infinitive ; me 
ar y find in any other known instrument. | bose with ; mi= l or 
er t 
—_ How You Can Purchase ~_ , 
eins, alla Al=to; lathe; gar- | to the park 
* ‘ Let us A you how you My buy a ga den’ eg’ o den = garden; eg = 
1s “Cc " pi t ’ me, | a 
ua. ously end satiofactacily as if aan Gane om of op gement, 
clean herein person. Write for catalogue K. | thus: garden eg= 
‘ am c | large garden or park; 
until GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer | o@=sign of noun, 
ively Established 1870 tiu post’- | Tiu=—=this; post = after; po . 
/ : : tag’mezo? | tag = day; mez’o = | afternoon? 
fifty . 215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago middle (day’s middle, 
| midday, noon). 
La veter'o La=the; veter =| The weather 
_ ne est’as weather; 0 = noun; | is not too : 
rade tro ne=negation; est = | cold te es wé iF - Bet srong beau 
ured, mal’varm'a | be; as denotes pres- ‘ oot ; ii ul ‘ a4 h life means 
: ent tense; fra=too; : : ‘ : oe : ay 
ction mal = sufhix denoting ; F are Lie : abitual use of 
| contrary idea; varm F th : Or Pee Pi eo ‘* 
r best | ==hot; mal'varm'a= : 2 >," i Ae dentifrice- 
| cold. _— ; or ‘ . th 
5 ; én in tne 
very por vi'a Por=for; vi=—you; | for your poor 
; / mal’ forl’a via= your; mal de- | health. 
san'o notes contrary idea; 
Sort = strong; mal’- 
give Sort’'a=weak; san’o 
== health. 
Skrib'u Skrib= write; «sign of | Write. 
the imperative. 
ago OEE ore 
Ronen and so forth. The remaining will be easily under- 
amar | stood: } . 
Write a word of reply, and send it by the bearer Established 1 
(port = carry; al=to; thus: al'port = bring; ant, oe 
sign of present participle; o, noun). I will see (zorg ma D Ski t 
= take care; os, sign of the future) about the horses ress r Ss 
and the carriage (vetur = move about, travel; 7/, suf- 
fix denoting the instrument, thus here: the carriage; DROP SKIRTS 
| o, noun). Cordially I greet you, Jane. (/ohan’o= or PETTICOATS 
John; im, suffix of feminine; thus: Jane.) | A D Sham 00 
There exists a little vocabulary published in | ry p Made to Order 
London (address Mr. H. F. H., 45, Christchurch | . . : 
Road, Streatham, London, S. W.), costing one | o eee ey om Skirts — Plaited or cut seamed 
cent and weighing five grams, containing twenty- powder. Kemoves all dus 8 ee ee yen ae 
four pages and measuring about three by four and excessive oil and pre- Every design of Plaiting. Write 
inches. Esperantists like to inclose one in the vents dandruff. for Circulars and Price List. 
letters written to their friends in the new language; | By sifting it on and brush- | No matter where you are, you are 
— it people — ? on mee anything of a ing, it cleanses the hair and near enough to have us do your work. 
anguage can easily decipher the message, in the leaves it sweet 
same way as we deciphered the preceding letter. aves 5 , BRUCE PLAITING COMPANY 
The Author Learns in One Hour DRY AND FLUFFY Telephone 2627 Gramercy. 37 West 21st St., New York. 
For a Few Cents FTER all this, one will not be particularly sur- Over 10,000 
prised at the experience of the present writer, ° . 
YOU can refinish your scratched furniture who started to study Esperanto one Sunday after- women are now using A Perfect Figure Guaranteed 
or marred woodwork and be absolutely noon (for play, not for work) at about three o’ clock Hair-Fluff Se sees Tede Che wanes 
satisfied with the results. and could read without too much trouble at about | . Sahlin Perf F denied C Combined 
ELI four; the same night, before retiring, he wrote a | Box postpaid 50 cents ahlin Perfect F orm and Corset Combine 
“a B- e letter in Esperanto to the gentleman who had pro- ‘ Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 
D T cured him the books to study. A sample package and Hair Beauty booklet enalens to testify to its merits. The illus- e = a 
eROLeTERaD Should any JoURNAL reader feel inclined to take mailed on receipt of 10 cents. trations tell, what space does not allow us No Swings 
. . yey | t int. ne Back View shows the man- + lig . 
atic Paint and Varnish Remover takes off all the up Esperanto he may address: American Esperanto | |_3it-Fluf! Company, 7 Whitcomb Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. ner of adjustment; try the position. It willy a 4 
the old Sieh almost tnstantiy. Just serene 1 on Association, P. O. Box 21, Boulevard Station, | poe Be Pr 
on, agate D- EL "ITE One. Co: a Dull” Finish Boston, Massachusetts. The ‘*‘ Esperanto: Com- : , erect—thus 
in —the new “ Old Spanish Mission Finish” — | plete Text Book,’’ by J. C. O’Connor (sixty cents), broadening 
any shade, just once over with the brush is published by The Fleming H. Revell Company, expanding 
les. and the work is done. You can do it as well 168 Fifth Avenue, New York oe ta - a. } 
“i as the highest priced expert. 5 is : and strength- 
” Valuable Book Free 20°03 50S" ening the heart 
anc odwor | and stomach. 
Made New,” tells you how to “ do oa er" oneey room | Reading Made Easy Pe ens eee 
he your heme ond all the furniture i them. _—. | $1. 00 " =z! | 
mired new ideas on iY beautifying. ivery | 2 4 
housewife should woke to = for this face — | A Suggestion for Invalids \ $1. 50 ASK YOUR SAHLIN 
efore Spring house cleaning. If enclose 10 
Y. conte ead aame of cane sean destin we will send By L. B. Jennings DEALER for 
you also a sample of AD-EL-ITE Paint and Varnish 





It is your protection against unsat- 
isfactory substitutes. The name 
oneverygarment. If he cannot sup- 
ply you order direct. Every gar- 
' ment is guaranteed. Two i 
~~ High and Low bust. Made in Cor- 
set Satteen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. Doss 
Goad. $1.50; Medium, $1.00 
Postage Prepaid. Give bust and 
waist measure a! length of waist 
from arm pit to waist line. Write to- 
day for Fashion Catalog. FREE. 


THE SAHLIN 00., 1326 Wabash Ave, Chicago 


of One Cost Dull Finish! Addeese ee | bee of us has some invalid friend or relative 
igs : Chicos who is debarred from reading only because 
Dept. 0. x books and even magazines are too heavy to be 

F held up by the feeble muscles. Here is a plan by 
which I overcame that difficulty, and gave pleasure 
where all ordinary enjoyment was a stranger: I se- 
cured a box of thin wood, such as may be had at 

| the grocer’s for the asking, eight inches wide by 
| eleven inches long and four inches deep. Whenever 
I had finished reading a magazine I removed the 
wire fasteners that bound it together, and took out 


The Ad-el-ite People. 





















































all the short stories that were humorous or pleasant, | 6The “ Like-tortoise shell” hair pin. Smooth 
| laying them aside until I had saved a large number. ls s$ and —- Sold in sealed . 
| Then I sewed the leaves of each story together on xes by dealers every where. Japonned NicKel 
| the machine, using coarse thread and a long stitch, 12 to a box — i Plated 
| thus making a little book which could be held up regulation size, a 
| without fatigue. On a page where a preceding ij Shell, amber and black colors. Coarse imitations are ee —. 
| article in the magazine had ended, or a following plentiful — demand © Red Cooss pees cd pins or send 4 
| one began, I pasted over the printing an anecdote, 7o 
| a joke or a bright cover-picture from the same | E. & J. BASS, Becaduae, on YORK 
City | source. I fastened an elastic band on the inside of 
i Plate Post- ( ards the cover to hold the booklets as they were read : . 
and laid aside; painted my box in imitation ofa : Ay Ppt mut eed i= 
Ss Beautifully Lithographed in Colors book, placed the booklets in it and sent it on its — Carp * 
Tem designe tn sich water.coler ofects, Muswating thetypes leasant mission. One “‘shut-in’’ after another 
LS of natives, with characteristic footwear and dress, of Russia, P p b = 3 
Waist pe gn Sout nm Canada, ladie, Spaie, Brasil, enjoyed the a: bag Fac ame + ag bs Will hang skirt exact even length all 
‘Ss a ti nterta and unique. e e other a 4 
an, The kind ae sold for five cents each, or fifty cents for infe eh ns a Bob Pema ae i th bn silent. around, any height from floor to 12 inches. 
ote a ten. Every collector of souvenir post-cards should have intecte: ongings up 'y Pp Indispensable to Dressmakers and every 
- Anan aset. Mailed on receipt of five two-cent stamps. Address The collection is added to from time to time, and Woman who maven her own Clothes. 
; name Woonsocket Rubber Co. , Dept. A,42 B’dway,N. Y. cotied or Sten er weg ayo _ eam, No Experience Necessary. Indestructible. 
rs. emeene Rates Sect sat Shess tome beso otk S| neapiae eno stony ent of. tee eolipctien, Wt snp Money Returned if Not Satisfactory. 
rst-class dea or over years, an ve always ven eeping one sfo ou ¥ ’ | 
Oud. = Sse. should particularly strike his fancy. | GEM TOOL CO., 337 Broadway, New York. 
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eBeautify. : : 
yourHome 


F BUILDING or dec- 
orating you probably 

realize that in the 
modern house the wood- 
work is an important 
feature: its color and 
finish are often made 

the key-note of successful color schemes. 


Margaret Greenleaf, of New York, the 
widely known writer and practical Deco- 
rator, is now a permanent member of 
our Staff in charge of the 


Decorative Department 


She will upon request furnish to our pa- 
trons full color schemes for a single room 
or an entire building; also nani show- 
ing the exquisite wood finishes we supply, 
and if desired will make purchases of 
wall coverings, draperies, rugs, furniture, 
etc., and all without any a what- 
ever to those using our productions. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our 
New York office will bring a prompt reply. 
Send ten cents for a copy of the new 
editionof the Home Ideal by Margaret Green- 
leaf, a profusely illustrated book of 25 
pages, 8% x11 inches, on house decoration. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 
29 Dearborn Ave. 19 Vesey Street 
Chicago New Yo 
Established 1865 
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OnE 


Improves Your Figure and 
Gives Greatest Comfort 
Perfect Supporter with Dress 
or Negligee, picnic, —_ 
Endorsed by leadi hysicians, 
\ physical cultariehe ladies oainelion 
y Women who dress correctly know 
that much depends upon the Hose 
Supporter. Don't o be talked into 
anything but the ‘‘Foster.”’ If your 
dealer regards your satisfaction, 
keeps it. If he has only an eye to 
large profits, he keeps the imitations. 
Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear, 
rice 50c. and up. 
In many styles. Al reliable dealers, 
or Agents for U.S. 
Arthur Frankenstein & Co. 
5 14and 516 Broadway, New York 
Send for Booklet “‘Sup- 
aeder Dangers.”” It tells 
about the many unknown 
troubles of imperfect Hose 
Supporters FREE. 
“The Name is on the 
Buckles” 
— t purchase a cheap Supporter because it is 
Feast is best and the price is right. 
LB Dietmar Redter Ce Toren te Cumade (Beis Agamts Mr (nmap 








From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and 
one great food principle —the use of rice. It has 
been left to the cleverness and ingenuity of the 
American to originate a distinct improvement upon 
the Japanese way of using rice. 


wieee Woke 
Quaker Rice 
(Puffed) 


is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a 
wonderful patented process the rice kernels are “‘ puffed’’ or expanded 
to many times their ordinary size, and give a most delicious crispness. 
This marvelous process perfectly cooks the rice, making it ready to 
serve by simply warming in a pan as it comes from the package, with 
the addition of nfilk, cream or sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; it is 
so light and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love 
ao Rice, and it is excellent for them, because it is easily digested 
and contains exactly the food values the growing child requires. 

On each package of Quaker Rice you will find directions for making Quaker Rice 
Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. These very delightful confections can be easily and 


quickly made in your own home, and will give untold delight to every member of 
the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers 
of Quaker Oats. 


“ss 








Address, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Copyright, 1906, by 
American Cereal Co 








No. 940 Extra Quality White 
Pobbinet Curtain, beautifully 
made, size 48 in. x 2'4 yards. ¥ 
Price delivered by mail or ex- 
press, $2.25 the pair. be P 
A 


Write for Catalogue 27 D 


showing the largest assortment of : 

new patterns in Lace Curtains, Rugs and 

Carpets, etc., ever offered at special bargain 

prices. It contains beautiful color illustra- 

tions and complete descriptions of each 
article, and is absolutely free to you. 
Freight prepaid on orders. 

Safe delivery insured. 
You can get newer patterns, better quali- 


ties and lower prices by sending your 
orders direct to us. 


Ask for our furniture cats tlogue No, 27 F, 

and let us show you how little it costs to fur- 

nish your home with the very latest styles 

in Curtains, Carpets, Rugs and Furniture. 

Robert Keith Furniture and Carpet Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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DELICIOUS 


Pepsin Gum 


The Gum with the Lasting 
Peppermint Flavor. 


10 CENTS 


PER PACKAGE. 
The only Gum Package that will pre- 


vent fuzz and other accumulations of 
the pocket from adhering to the gum. 


Box when empty a useful holder 
for Subway and Elevated Tickets. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


If not handled by yours, we will mail same 
to you postage free upon receipt of 10 cts. 


Aiuybers 18th St. & Irving Place, New York City 
y, 

















Rice & HUTCHINS | 


ALL AMERICA| 


Shoes for Womens 


Owing to the great advance in the cost of leather, 
shoes to-day cost much more to produce than for 
many years. Yet at $4.00 and $3.50 wearers of 
ALL AMERICA shoes for men and women can feel 
they are correctly shod and that no shoe at the price 
is superior in any way. They are made in all 
widths and sizes, and all shapes and all kinds of 
leather required by the prevailing fashion. 

We guarantee to wearers of ALL AMERICA 
shoes that the finest leather and material only 

are used in their construction. 

Your dealer will supply you. If he cannot, send 

your order to us plus 25 cents for delivery charges. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
11 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Educator Shoe for Men, Women, and Children 
‘lets the foot grow as it should.” 








This Shoe 
Style 
No. 2221 


Send 
to-day for 
our latest 
Catalogue 











ARTISTIC HOMES 


Alarge,new eon, -printed $2.00 book of modern house 
and —- plans, givitig designs and ataeee ome cost, sent 


"Pries nced ¢ J 
Bend 50c for 
' — 


CALIFORNIAN HOMES 
An exquisitely-printed 36¢ 
;! 00k of thirty photo views 

HOME-BUILDER 


2 Al5c monthly $1 nervear 
ARTISTIC CHURCHES 
{ Book of 30 Churches, 26¢ 
COZY HOMES 
A Cottage Book, 26¢ 
: Large, inex- 
pensive porch, monn 
roof, large rooms, 
closets, lav ate 
side entrance, bays and flues, Gand 8 ft. fill story heights, 
front and rear stairs. Porch can be reduced to 8 ft. 6 
I have designed churches, schools, libraries, thea- 
tres, stores, hotels, banks, etc., all over the U.8., 
and have a special department for the planning 
of residences. Preliminary house sketches $5. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Consulting Architect 
117 7th 8t., St. LOUIS, Mo. 


Second Floor 





“The Dainty Little Cake” 


A brilliant, extremely rapid, and lasting polish 
for the finger nails, with or without a bufler. 
dust, pumice, or grease. Guaranteed absolutely 
harmless. specially adapted for tourists. 
Price 25 cents per box. 


The booklet Well Kept Nails free on request. 
We will also send samples of four of our mani- 
curing specialties without charge. 
Sold by all first-class dealers or 


Floridine Mfg. Co.,42 Franklin 8t., New York City 








A Kalamazoo 


Send Postal for Direct to You — 


Catalog No. 306 
Thermometer 


You can save from 20% to pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save that 

40% by buying a Kalamazoo money? Remember we guarantee that you can- 

Stove or Range—direct from not get a better stove or range at any price, and 

our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 Days give you 360 days to prove it. All we ask is that 

Approval. We pay freight charges and give you compare our prices, é6ur guarantee and 

you a $20,000 bank bond. You saveall the dealer’s Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. 

and middlemen’s profits. More than 50,000 in We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, 
use. Send for names of our customers. Why polished, and ready for use. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers. Kalamazoo, cong 


All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer — saves fuel — makes baking easy. 





Frank Siddalls Soap 


is sold under a guarantee 
that it will do a wash in 
TWO HOURS that would 
take the best part of a day 
with any other soap, and 
leave smooth, white hands, 
OR MONEY BACK. Sold 
from Portland, Maine, to 
Portland, Oregon, by such 
first-class houses as Acker, 
Merrall & Condit, Park & 
Tilford, Austin Nichols & 
Co., Francis H. Le egeett & 
Co. and John Wanamaker, N.Y. If not sold where 
you deal, try another store. Save the coupons 
and write to 


FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





dl SEND FOR ME TODAY! 
This ad will not appear again — the chance of a lifetime. 
genuine imported Guaranteed-To-Talk 


beg MEXICAN PARROT ~@3a 
an ideal present—a joy for any home—now offered for 
the first time at Less Than Cost. Send Today. 
A Written Guarantee With Every Bird 
Write for Beautiful Bird and Fish Catalogue—It’s Free 
8ST. LOUIS SEED COMPANY 


“America's Greatest Bird and Fish Emporium " 


505-507 N. 4th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Silver Door Plates 


Engraved silver name and number door plates have always 
been seen on the houses of the best families, and until now 
have cost from $5.00 to $10.00. We make to your order FOR NGI au MINSTRELSY 
in - Write poy sn ee ro ge i talog No. 2, illustr Y have it f 

any \. lor p -rep’ ions (ac n our cata o. ou_ can have for a 
showing styles of plates and engravings and learn how to postal. Write for ie to-day, POSTPAID 


secure your own name plate free of cost to you, THE CREST TRADING CO. 
NEW METHOD CO., 5720 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 20C Witmark Building, New York 


EVERYTHING 


you omg sonaive » the way of Tambos, Bones, 
Cork, Gags, Jo Son Wise een ete., 























WEDDING INVITATIONS tomeane" CALLING CARDS inmaseacp 
Commencements, Class Pins, Monograms, Programs, Social and Commercial Printing and Fine 
Office Stationery. Send for Correct Forms Booklet. 50 Engraved Cards for 75 Cents 
THE EVANS-PENFOLD CoO., MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


“Old Hickory” $7.25 
Spindle Back Chair 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfort- 
able, attractive chair for Porch and Lawn 
use ever sokl at this remarkably low 
price. Will stand allsorts of weath 
Solidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 

Seat 18ins. long, l6ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price 
$1.75, freight prepaid east of 
Miss. River. 120 other styles o J 
chairs, settees, tables, etc., $1.5 

up. Be sure to get the “Old Hix k 
ory "’ Furniture and see that our ,, 
trade-mark is on every piece. If 
your dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 
Special illustrated catalo: “4 and our 


troductory 
THE OLD HICKORY cum 00. 
15 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“ The Original’ Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” 























Expert Lip Reader, absolutely leaf 15 years; 
more oral pu ils offered than accepted. Teaches 
hard-of- neorkn ng persons most practical, inter- 
esting and inexpensive method by mail. 
CHARLES LIPM N, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston 
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A Talk on Spachtel Work 


O. 2405.—Patterns for this 

Spachtel shirtwaist complete 
can be supplied in one size which 
is applicable to any bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart and di- 
rections, 25 cents, post-free. Order 
by number from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


MONG the latest white embroideries of 

the summer season — those that precede 

all others in popularity —is Spachtel, a 

native work of the southern part of Germany 

and of that portion of France lying close on 

the German border. Like most of our beauti- 
ful needlework it is a peasant creation, 
and very simple in execution, the 
huttonhole-stitch playing a most con- 
spicuous part. This follows the outline 
of the entire design, as you will see by 
the two diagrams given below, which 
show distinctly each step as it follows 
the next. Spachtel is unlike most of 
the lacy white works in that the back- 
ground, rather than the figure, forms 


Diagram 1.— Showing Detail of the 
Centrepiece Below 


A Hedebo Pattern in Spachtel Work 


the lace, the figures showing in relief against a 
network of simple ‘‘brides.’’ These ‘‘brides’’ 
ire single threads or stitches taken across a 
space; they are seldom twisted back, and 
then oniy to carry the work neatly on to an 
other point, as shown in the first diagram. 





The Collar 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 
Designs by Sarah Rinker 


The Front of 
the Waist 


- 





The Back, 
to be Made in 
Two Pieces 














A Shirtwaist in Scroll Design, the Pattern Consisting of Six Pieces 


HE most characteristic pieces of this work 
are the centrepiece on the right, and the 
two shirtwaists, more particularly the lower 
one. The centrepiece on the left, at first 
glance seems to be Hedebo, and the design 
might well be used for that work, just as 


A Centrepiece in Daisies 


THE JOURNAL’S chemisette 
pattern in Hedebo, No. 1997, 
might be carried out in this 
Spachtel design. This 
work differs materially from 
Hedebo in its one main and 
essential feature: the little 
points in Hedebo are done 
in buttonhole-stitch, form- 
ing lace stitches, while in 
Spachtel they are simply 
buttonholed around and the 
cloth left in, seed-stitches 
being put in as pictured in 
Diagram 1. 


HE other designs are 
worked in the manner 

clearly shown in Diagram 2, 

which, though it is, strictly 

speaking, a diagram of 

the lower waist, indicates 

exactly how all the bold de- 

signs in Spachtel are done. 

The rings are basted in 
position, right side up, and “‘ brides’’ worked 
back and forth to hold the rings in place, as 
in lace work; but—and this again is dif- 
ferent from lace work —they are put in be- 
fore the outline of the pattern is laid off; in 
lace work this is effected by the braids. 


A Spachtel 
Shirtwaist in 
Poinsettia 
Design, 
Consisting. of a 
Front, Collar 
and Two Kinds 
of Cuffs 


sg pthc carefully, in Diagram 1, the place 
where the stitches are laid across before 
the buttonholing is done; here you take just 


one stitch across, then run in and out inside | 
the space for buttonholing until you come to | 


the next stitch. You will see that when the 


buttonholing is done it not only covers | 


this, but holds it firmly as well. You 
may even cut your linen and turn it 
back before buttonholing, giving it a 
double strength and leaving no raw 
edges to fray in washing, since you can 
then buttonhole on a hemmed edge. 


be will find this not only one of the 
newest, but also one of .the most 
beautiful and durable of the new kinds 
of needlework, and it is more varied in 
its application than any white work 
that I have seen this season. 

It may even be carried out on silk 
with silk, and almost any material may 
be used, from the finest to the heaviest, 
though in its original form Spachtel was 
done on medium-weight linen. Ex- 
quisite bedspreads and scarfs may be 
evolved from it in the sheerest stuffs, 
and also whole sets for the dining-room, 
including the window curtains. Though 


In Azaleas and Grapes 


it is prettier by far in white, colors may be 
used: atan linen suit done inself-toned shades, 
or a drapery or scarf for the mantelpiece or 
the piano in pongee—these are only a few: of 
the possible applications of this beautiful work, 
which greatly resembles Renaissance. 


O. 2406.— Patterns for this 

Spachtel shirtwaist complete 
can be supplied in one size which 
is applicable to any bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart anddi- 
rections, 25 cents, post-free. Order 
by number from the dealer in your 
Own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Diagram 2.— Showing Detail of the Poinsettia 








Instead of 
refurnishing 
throughout, 
instead of 
buying an en- 
tire new set of 
furniture for 
parlor, den or 
library, in- 
vest in one or 
two pieces of 
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reed or rattan fur- 
niture. 


It gives new life to older pieces. It brightens up 
the rooms. Instead of making old furniture look 
older it tones it up and gives a touch of newness to 
all. City or country, it is the ideal furniture 


We Also Manufacture 


(Harwood |~{ Yakefield\ Go-carts and 
* 

Baby Carriages 

These are the best and handsomest on the market. They 
are made from the same material as our regular furniture 
and with as much care. They are both light and strong. 
Our collapsible go-cart can be fokled into the smallest pos- 
sible space. Before purchasing look for the little white 
tag. If your dealer does not handle our goods, accept no 
substitute, but write at once to our nearest warehouse, giv- 
ing his name and address with yours, and we will tell you 
how to secure our goods through a dealer. 








Let us know which of the following catalogues inter- 
ests you and we will forward tt by return mail. 
Book (A)— Reed Furniture. 
Book (1) —Go-carts and Baby Carriages. 


Heywood Brothers and Wakefield Company 


New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, 
Portland, 

Oregon 


Agents for London 
an | Liverpool, 
England: 


J.C. 
PLIMPTON 
& Co. 
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Strongest stockings 
for children 


No other stockings are so 
strong in any part, but the 
greatest thing about NoMend 


is the 
Heels 


Line Toes 


At these tliree points the stoutest 
Irish linen thread is knitted right 
in with the yarn. Practically 
hole-proof and outlast three 
pairs of ordinary stockings. 


Knees 


25 cents a pair; 6 pairs 

$1.50. If your dealer hasn't 

NoMend, we will send them to j 

you on receipt of price, if you give us his name and address. 


Write for NoMend free booklet. 
Laubach Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia 








THE INITIAL HOUSE 
EIS’ 
25D tohon’ Ce 


REGISTERED 


€MBROIDERED | ETTERS, 


Are the only direct imitation of genu- 
ine hand work. ‘hey are embroidered 
—-not machine wound, and positively 
will not unravel. 


Reis’ Washable Patent 
Embroidery Foundations 


made of a patented composition, can, after covering, be 


washed, boiled and ironed. Save 
cost of stamping and filling, 
zive finished work a handsome 
| Raised Hand Embroidery etfect. 
Reis’ Embroidered Emblems 
Silk or cotton, in white, blue, 
red or black, 25c, 50e and 75ce 
a set. 
If your dealer cannot supply 


you send his name and write for 
free illustrated booklet, 


‘The Initial House”’ 
G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York City 





Make Ends Meet 


With Peet’s Patent Invisible 
Eyes. They always hold— 
never tear off, or get out of place. 


nootavens EY ES 


make the thread hold the eyes firmly—the triangle 
end does it. Allsizes in black and white. 2dozen 
Sc., with spring hooks, 10c. Soki only 

in envelopes. 1 dealers. 


C}\_ PEET BROS.. Dept. I, Philada.. Pa. 
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Darmed Net for Dainty A 





An Edging in the Wall-of-Troy Design 


Sl ———————_———— 








Insertion to Match the Edging Above 


Dainty Insertions and Edging for Many Uses. 


By Mrs. Otto Sachse 


LD, ar ' yet one of the very newest 
thi in hand work today, is 
daried net, and here are some 

beautiful designs, both in fine and heavy 
work, showing its adaptability to many 
articles. In the seven illustrations at 
the top of this page there are four inser- 
tions and three edgings done on fine 
narrow footing, for handkerchiefs and fine 
dresses, or for underwear, collars and 
cuffs. The next three illustrations are 
still finer and show the ruffle joined to the 
insertion, ready to be used. These de- 
signs are easily worked out from the illus- 
trations, weaving in and out of the holes 
and counting stitches so as to have them 
even. Fine or heavy lustre threads are 
used, according to the mesh of the net, 
and, of course, this also determines the 
size of the design. Any of the large ones 
become small if used on fine net, and 
vice versa. 

Beautiful curtains, pillows, scarfs, etc., 
can be made very inexpensively in this 
way, and the designs on the lower half of 
the page are most appropriate for these 
things. 


To be Used Between Lace Bands or Tucks as an Insertion, or Darned in Strips Across a Square for a Sofa-Pillow or Sham 


ccessories 
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This Insertion has the Bands Inside 





Very Appropriate Between Tucks and Bands in Combination with Other Laces 


































LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END 


Pal 


KODAK KODA 

The picture depends on 
the film, far more than on 
lens or on camera. 


“KODAK” 
FILM 


has 20 years of experience 
behind it—it is not in the 
experimental stage. 


Make sure that you get 
the genuine Kodak Film 
by examining the spool 
end. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Ask your dealer or us to put 
your name on list for Rochester, is Ue 
spring catalogue of Kodaks 


and Brownies. 


The Kodak City. 





LOOK FOR KODAK ON THE SPOOL END 
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FREE 


Write to-day for this 
Beautiful Fashion Book 
and samples of materials. 






















We want to send you 
free our handsome new 
spring and summer fashion 
book showing the very 
latest creations in = man 
tailored skirts, jackets, 


cravenettes, waists 

and shirtwaist suits for Tt 
spring and summer. (¢ 
We manufacture —_, 3 
our looms every yard o 
material used in making YY 
our garments, thus saving 
you the manufacturer's 
profit of 506. 

Our simple method of 
taking your own measure 
enables us not only to 
absolutely guarantee 
the cloth, but also the 
perfect fit of the gar- 
ment. We are al- 
ways ready to re 
turn promptly a 
dissatistied pur 
chaser’s money. 


Bend for our 
handsome on 
book today, an 
learn how to secure one \ 
of our beautiful skirts, 
waists, jackets, cravenettes 
or shirtwaist suits without cost. 


SEND NO MONEY-~—Simply advise us you want the 


style book and samples of material-a postal will do. 
HOFMEISTER WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. B, Racine, Wis. 





| 





























EASTERN TEXTILE CO., 31 Union Square, New York 
————— 


150 Samples 


of High Grade Wash Dress Fabrics for 
Summer Wear Will Be 


Sent Free 


if you will send a two-cent stamp to pay 
postage. We offer goods direct from mills 
to consumer, cutting out all profits of 
jobber, dealer and middleman, so that 


You Can Dress Well 
and Save 1/3 in Cost 


Our samples are in great variety, showing the 
materials in white and the latest fashionable color- 
ings. We sell one yard or more as you may desire. 
We f2 all delivery charges on orders from east 
of the Mississippi River, and will refund your 
money if you are not satisfied with your bargain. 


Send stamp for the 150 samples to-day with our 
premium offer showing how you can get materials 
for shirt waists and dresses free by sending us 
club orders. 
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Suggestions for the Use of Burlap 


OST of us who are arranging our houses 
for summer weather, replacing thick 
hangings and heavy pillows with 

others of lighter material, find ourselves fac- 
ing an annual problem; and those of us who 
expect to go into a summer cottage with all 
of its furnishings to be provided see the 
same problem to be solved. We will not 
have hot, heavy and dusty stuffs, particularly 





Doorway Curtain with Appliqué Decoration 


in the summertime, and we cannot —at least 
many of us cannot — afford those pretty, but 
costly, silk and crépe things that tempt us so 
in the stores. 


HAT then? We want something inex- 
pensive, durable, cool, and easily taken 
of. And this is to be found in such 
prettily-trimmed burlap articles as are shown 
on this page; they unite all those useful 
qualities named above, and, besides that, are 
artistic, as you will see when you get to work 
at them. It is to be regretted that these 
illustrations cannot show the colors; the 


care 





P 
Porch-Cushion in Moss-Green and Ecru 


originals are in delightful, cool colors — they 
remind you right away of that vine-shaded 
porch overlooking the garden, where you 
used to lie in the hammock last June, rocking 
and pretending to read. But the porch then 
did not have nearly so many inviting things 
as you needed when people dropped in for 
a visit. It was really your sitting-room, and 
you felt that it ought to be ‘‘ fixed up”’ in 
some way to look more like one. The broad 
roominess of a front porch, walled in by 
climbing honeysuckle vines, becomes very 
inviting when plenty of chairs are brought out, 
and a reading-table —which may become a 





Table-Cover in Red with a Green Lattice Design 





Designs by Elizabeth Woodville 


tea-table on short notice — and hammocks and 
pillows and cushioned settees are provided. 
And so this summer you are going to furnish 
it with a lot of comfortable and cool-looking 
things; you may even be energetic enough to 
evolve some things for the inside of the 
house, too. 


ND these things are not at all hard to 
make. One beauty in them —which will 
particularly appeal to that busy housekeeper 
who has no time for fussy handwork — is that 
they can nearly all be done on the machine 
with little or no basting. Considering how 
cheap burlap is and how little time it takes 
to put these things together, they give sur- 
prisingly good results. 

There are several kinds of burlap used: 
the undyed material, which is a pale coffee- 
color, and rather closely woven; then there 
is the same weave in various colors, and 
also a coarse, soft, open weave in its natural 
color or dyed. In most cases a finer weave 
will be found better for the stitched-on 
bands, but the coarse may be used just as 
well for the plain surfaces —that is, for the 
main part of most of the articles shown 
here, as distinct from their ornamentation. 
It will be well to remember these things: 
always turn the trimming bands under with 
a very narrow hem, stitch almost on the 
edge, and press very flat. 


HE first specimen of this work shown — 

the curtain for a doorway, at the top of 
the first column—may look complicated, 
but it is really very simple. The curtain 
itself is of the fine, undyed burlap, pale écru, 
a yard wide, with a wide hem at the bottom. 
This hem is turned up on the right side and 
finished with a dark moss-green band two 
inches and a half wide. Eleven inches above 
the bottom edge is the main decoration, which 
is twenty inches wide and consists of a design 
cut out of a piece of cretonne and sewed on 
by hand. Choose a cretonne with a large, 
open, conventional pattern in blue or in 
chocolate-brown, and one that can be cut out 
easily. Pin thisonthe bur- 
lap after cutting, and run 
hand-stitching in cotton 
around the edges securely; 
or, better still, if you have 
time, buttonhole’it around 
the edges with a soft cotton 
or twist. This decoration 
is framed, top and bottom, 
with inch-wide bands of the 
green burlap. A hem at 
the top and rings for hang- 
ing complete the curtain. 


N THE left is illus- 

trated a square cover 
for a chair-cushion, which 
is simple and handsome 
and will give excellent 
wear. This requires a 
yard and a half of dark 
moss-green, soft-finish bur- 
lap, and is twenty-three 
inches and a half square when finished. For 
the bands use the undyed burlap of a closer 
and stiffer weave, cut two inches wide and 
hemmed on by machine. The hem must be 
very narrow, and pressed before stitching, so 
that it will be quite flat afterward. Run the 
machine-stitching as nearly on the edge as you 
can. Stitch the back and front together on 
three sides, and hem both edges of the fourth 
side separately, to be whipped together after 
the pillow is in. 


T THE bottom of the page is a long and 
handsome scarf which will serve well 
for the length of the big oak library-table; if 
used for that it should be made long enough 
so that the decorative bands will hang down 
over the ends and not lie at all on the top of 
the table. The color scheme of this table- 
cover is bright and gay, though in perfectly 
good taste, the scarf itself being of sealing- 
wax red and the bands of leaf-green, not 
so dark as that used in the first two arti- 
cles illustrated, The scarf is two yards 
long and twenty-four inches wide, and is 
made of burlap of very fine weave. Both 
long sides are finished with a hem an 
inch wide. On the ends a wide hem is 
turned on the right side and faced with a flat 
band of the green, three inches wide. Four 
inches from the upper edge of this band there 
is another an inch and a half wide, and be- 
tween the latter and another like it fifteen 
inches farther on there is stitched a lattice 
design of inch- 
wide bands. 
This framed lat- 
tice-work at each 
end constitutes 
the main trim- 
ming of the scarf. 
The two bands 
which frame the 
lattice should not 
be put on until 
after the cross- 
bands are on, so 
as to cover their 
ends, and all the 
bands must be 
carefully pressed. 





The Embroidered Daisies 
Lend a Dainty Touch to 
This Portfolio 


HE table-cover illustrated below is sim- | 

pler. It would be pretty made of crim- 
son burlap with a band of the undyed stuff, 
this band stitched down with a narrow 
binding of fine black cloth or braid. The 
band should be of the stiff, coarse kind pre- 
pared for walls, and the crimson part should 
be heavy, but of soft finish. The hem is 


wide and turned on the right side, concealed 
under the band, and its corners neatly mitred. 
The cover shown is a yard square, the band 
being three inches and a half wide, put on 





Square Tea-Table Cover Simply Made 


two inches from the edge. After finishing, 
press the cover with a heavy iron. 


VERY useful present to make for a friend 
who is going away on summer travels is 
the really beautiful portfolio shown here, of 
dark gray-green burlap embroidered with 
daisies of white floss, their centres being 
yellow French knots. The portfolio when 


tinished measures fourteen jnches by twelve | 


and ahalf. It is made by cutting two pieces 
of burlap each fifteen inches 
by twenty-six, one piece 
being for the outside bind- 
ing, the other for the lining. 
Embroider one-half of the 
outside piece, as shown in 
the illustration, with daisies 
varying in diameter from 
three-quarters of an inch to 
an inch and a half. Each 
petal is made from one long, 
narrow loop of white floss 
caught by a single stitch at 
theouterend. Thecentres 
are large, fluffy French 
knots of yellow floss. 

Two sheets of very stiff 
cardboard form the mount- 
ing for front and back, and 
they must not meet, by an 
inch, on the line where the 
portfolio folds. Stitch or 
paste these sheets inside of 
the burlap, turning in the edges of the burlap 
neatly. Then line the portfolio again with 
thin sheets of blotting-paper inside the front 
and back, not, of course, on the folding-line. 
Fold some more blotting-paper—one or two 











sheets—for inside leaves, and tie them in | 


loosely with two pieces of white baby-ribbon . 


tacked at the top and bottom of the folding- 
line and tied in the middle. 

The portfolio may be made lighter by omit- 
ting the inside lining of burlap, merely 
reénforcing the folding-line with an extra 
strip secured in place by pasting it beneath 
the blotting-paper lining. 





Cushion with an Oddly Laced-on Cover 


HE last illustration shows a longer cushion 

fora chair ora settle. This cushion hasa 
top and bottom of dull, dark blue laced with a 
green silk lacing-cord over the sides of dull 
chocolate-brown —a most interesting color 
combination. For the size shown here, fifteen 
inches by twenty-four, there were used a yard 
of brown burlap a yard wide, a yard of blue, 
and eight yards of cord. The top and bottom 
pieces are each twenty-one inches by thirteen, 
and are laced on as shown in the picture. 
The first part to be sewed on is the brown 
covering of the edges; this should be cut wide 
enough to allow a generous amount to extend 
under the blue pieces, but it does not by any 
means cover the entire cushion. After this 
has been tacked on by long stitches the top 
and bottom are basted on. The idea could 
be applied toa very much longer cushion, and 
developed in many color combinations. 








What it Does 
For the Skin 


Mere soap knows no distinction be- 
tween the natural oils in the glands 
of the skin and the dirt on its surface, 
but removes one just as readily as 
the other. This is the nature of soap. 


If the skin were a /fadric to be 
laundered, nothing could be better. 
But the skin is the living sheath of 
the body, and needs something more 
than soap to cleanse its sensitive 
surface and ¢o preserve its delicate 
texture from injury. The Greeks 
and Romans, who so well under- 
stood the art of the bath, used the 
bland oils of the palm and olive for 
this purpose. And these are the 
oils, with cocoa butter, which make 
PALMOLIVE more than soap. 


PALMOLIVE 


because of its Olive Oil, is softening, 
healing, and preventive of rough- 
ness, cracking and chapping. 
PALMOLIVE, because of its Cocoa 
Butter, vitalizes the skin, feeds the 
tissues and postpones wrinkles. 
PALMOLIVE, because of its Palm 
Oil, lathers freely, takes up dirt and 
leaves the skin soft and smooth. 
These three, scientifically blended, 
make PALMOLIVE the natural 
cleanser, preserver and beautifier of 
the skin. For the complexion, the 
bath, the nursery, you should use 
something more and betler than 
soap, you should use PALMOLIVE. 


A liberal sample can be had, together with 
illustrated booklet, ‘* Palmolive Culture,’ * 
if you will send 5 cents in stamps for post- 
age and mention the name of your dealer. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company 
322 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
































The Original-The Best~Gives the | 
proper carriage and correct straight 
front figure. Comes off only when you 
i Ask your dealer for the 


take it off As 
HOOKON- insist upon the HOOKON 
see that HOOKON isstampeda on 
back of pad.~ None other is 
enuine. Take no substitute 
eware of worthless imite 
tions Sample pair-any 
color- sent onreceipt of 
Twenty-five Cents 
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The New Embroidered Summer Clothes | The Girl Graduate 


HE lingerie frock and the lingerie blouse 

—attractive last year—are triumphs of 

beauty this season and promise to chal- 
lenge costumes of silk and the more expensive 
fabrics. These lingerie effects are frequently 
among the most costly acquisitions to the 
fashionable woman’s wardrobe. No end of 
money may be spent upon these dainty crea- 
tions, for the most elaborate are combinations 
of costly laces with embroidery, and then 
there is no counting the cost! But, for the 
most part, the extravagant prices are paid for 
the exquisite handwork, which is pleasant 
and artistic work for any woman, rather than 
for the actual matefials. This demand for 
hand stitchery seems to be a style especially 
provided for the woman of moderate means 
and cultivated taste — and, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, there are many such. - For just 
such women the designs on this page have 
been prepared. 

Braiding is going to be much in vogue this 
season; it will undoubtedly be very popular, 
for it is a most effective trimming and one 
which comes within the range of the average 
needlewoman’'s ability. The coat and skirt 
pictured are of white linen, braided in white; 
the same design, however, would be charm- 
ing on any one of the new tinted linens, 
braided in white. The design is equally ap- 
plicable to cloth and could be developed most 
successfully in white, black or colored cloth 
and silk soutache braid. 

Even a touch of handwork nowadays con- 
verts an otherwise simple blouse of handker- 
chief linen or mull into a handsome garment. 
In view of this fact the first blouse on this 
page was designed—the blouse is pretty in 
construction, but the embroidery gives it an 





Detail of Braiding on Coat 
and Skirt 





Lace Medallions Outlinedwith 
Embroidered Wreaths 


O. 1843.— Patterns for this 
shirtwaist (without the em- 
broidery) can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
Size 36 requires 5% yards 22-inch, or 34 yards 


ure. 
free. 
36-inch material. 


O. 2409.— Transfer patterns for the embroidery 
design on this shirtwaist can be supplied. Price, 
including directions, 20 cents, post-free. 


Order either of these patterns by number, stating size 
in ordering shirtwaist pattern, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Wreath Design for the Blouse 
Shown Above 


By Sara Hadley 


Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 
























































Coat and Skirt of Linen, Showing the New Braiding 


O. 2394.— Patterns for this box jacket (without the 
braiding) with two styles of fronts and collars, and 
with full or three-quarter length sleeves, known as 
the pony jacket, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 34 yards 22-inch, 
2% yards 36-inch, or 1% yards 44-inch material. 


N?2: 2395.—Transfer patterns for the braiding design 
on this coat can be supplied. Price, including 
Guide-Chart and directions, 20 cents, post-free. 


O. 2173.— Patterns for this skirt (without the braid- 

ing) can be supplied in nine sizes: 20-36 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 26 requires 7 yards 22-inch, 
4% yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material. 


N°: 2407.—Transfer patterns for the braiding design 
on this skirt can be supplied. Price, including 
Guide-Chart and directions, 30 cents, post-free. 


N?°: 2357.— Patterns for this lingerie hat can be sup- 

plied in one size. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
10 cents, post-free. It requires % yard 18-inch all- 
over embroidery, or % yard 27-inch or 36-inch ma- 
terial, and 4 yards of ribbon. 


N°: 2362.— Transfer patterns for the embroidery on 
this hat can be supplied. Price, 15 cents, post-free. 


Order any of the above patterns by number, stating 
size when ordering coat or skirt pattern, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


Combination of Shadow and 
Eyelet Embroidery 


O. 2186.— Patterns for this 
shirtwaist (without the em- 
broidery) can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 35% yards 
27-inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. 


N°: 2410.—Transfer patterns for the embroidery 
design on this shirtwaist can be supplied. Price, 
including directions, 20 cents, post-free. 


Order either of these patterns by number, stating size 
in ordering shirtwaist pattern, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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individuality. The illustration of the detail 
of the embroidery will show how simple is 
the work: lace is basted to the reverse side 
of the stamped wreaths, then the flowers 
forming the wreaths are embroidered through 
both lace and linen; when finished the linen is 
carefully cut away from above the lace, leav- 
ing lace medallions bordered by embroidered 
wreaths. Only the simplest French em- 
broidery stitch, French knots and outline 
stitch are employed. 

The second blouse illustrated is a delightful 
combination of shadow and eyelet embroid- 
ery. The material for this blouse should be 
very sheer—of handkerchief linen, mull or 
fine batiste. Shadow embroidery is always 
worked on the reverse side, and only on a 
very sheer fabric does the design show with 
good effect upon the right side. 

The third blouse represents, perhaps, a 
little more work than the others, but the re- 
sult will be well worth the time and patience. 
This blouse is first tucked, then stamped, and 
the embroidery is most effective worked over 
the tucks. The work is extremely simple, 
being done in the French embroidery stitch. 

No material is more satisfactory for blouses 
this season than linen —the sheer handker- 
chief variety being first choice. Mull, batiste 
and fine lawn are also used, but the linen 
will wear best. Handkerchief linen, one 
yard wide, may be bought for from sixty-five 
cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents a 
yard, and Persian lawn and wash chiffon, 
one yard wide, costs sixty cents a yard. 
Heavier linen, suitable for the coat and 
skirt suit, may be purchased for from fifty to 
seventy-five cents a yard; this linen also 
comes one yard wide. 

Full directions about materials and work 
are given with each pattern. 





French Embroidery for the Blouse 
Illustrated Below 


Tucked Blouse with Embroid- 
ery Worked Over the Tucks 


O. 2184.— Patterns for this 

shirtwaist (without the em- 
broidery) can be supplied in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust 
measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 


Size 36 requires 
4% yards 22-inch, or 34% yards 36-inch material. 


N°: 2411.— Transfer patterns for the embroidery 


design on this shirtwaist can be supplied. 
including directions, 20 cents, post-free. 


Price, 


Order either of these patterns by number, stating size 
in ordering shirtwaist pattern, from the dealer in your 
own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Shadow and Eyelet Embroidery for the 
Blouse on the Left 




















































































In which to keep the happy record of her 
last year in school, college or university — 
something she will keep and prize always. 


A DAINTY GIFT VOLUME 


Designed by Louise Perrett 
(Originator of Recipes: My Friends and My Own) 
and Sarah K. Smith. 


There is a place for everything dear to the 

irl graduate’s heart and memory — class 
hewn colors, yell, motto, photographs, 
autographs, jokes and frolics. 


Department for social events, officers, 
teachers, invitations, baccalaureate ser- 
mon, programmes, presents, press notices, 
class prophecy and other doings. 


Done in delicate colorings on pearl gray 
stationery, with cover to match, hand- 
somely chased in gold with a trellis of 
roses in tints — a most harmonious effect. 





Price $1.50 


For Sale by Dealers, Everywhere 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers 84 Adams Street Chicago 





In attractive gray box. 











She said she had 
“nothing to wear,” 
but when she appeared in her 


éé 
Lansdowne” 


gown, she was voted the 
most charmingly dressed 
woman in the room. 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 








FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD 
STORES 





‘= PRISCILLA) 





UNDERMUSLINS 
FRE 


Art Catalog, showing hundreds of 


, Upon request we will 
« mail you a copy of our 


the newest designs. 


PRISCILLA 


Undermuslins 


never fail to please 
women of refined 
taste. 
Send for this 
Catalog. 


























: PRISCILLA 
.— UNDERMUSBLIN CO. 
he prist 16th Street 
Sram Springfield, Mass. 














The most STAPLE inexpensive Half Wool Dress Fabric is 


DANISH CLOTH 


Retails at 15 cents per yard 


It gives universal satisfaction. It is suitable for 
school dresses, shirt waists, evening gowns, house 
dresses, etc., etc. 

‘The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


Retails at 25 cents per yard 


‘The Cream shade can be laundered. The Navy 
Blue (630) has a white selvage, is fast and will not 
crock, The Black is specially dyed and trape 
is also fast and will not crock. 

Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tall you 
how and where to get the goods, 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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MESSAGE TO THE STOUT WOMAN * 


WEAR THE 


Ne (pe eu REDUCING 





T produces 
results not 
heretofore 
possible in 
other corsets. 

It actually 
reduces the 
figure without 
the slightest 
discomfort. 

It is inex- 
pensive and 
will give a 
woman the 
best shape she 
ever had. 

It is un- 
equaled for 
durability of 
wear and ex- 
cellence of 
workmanship. 

Its advan- 
tages are so strikingly apparent, that 
fashionable dressmakers and well-known 
fashion experts unite in the opinion that 
it is the only corset that enables the stout 
woman to wear the new fashionable 
princess gown with success. This new 


Nemo Self-Reducing Corset 
is a great improvement over the old one, 
of which 2,000,000 pairs were sold in eight 
years. It retains the original ‘‘Self-Redu- 
cing Idea,’”’ to which has been added —the 
New Relief Strap, tlie New Graduated Front 
Steel and the New Double Garter Attachment. 

These patented features work together 








with the result that the albdo nen is reduced 
and supported. The corset fits snugly and 
smoothiy with no suggestion of bulkiness. 
Perfect fit,— absolute comfort. It is simply 
invaluable to women who are physically 
weak and to those who stand or walk a 
great deal. 

Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 

Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 


Made in Coutil and Iatiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. 

Ask your dealer; if he cannot supply you, sénd 

us three dollars, state your size, and we will for- 
ward the corset to vou, charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros. , Mfrs. , 35 West Third St., New York 














PICKARD’S 


Hand Painted 
China 


Embodies the world’s latest and best in 
the China Painting Art. /ickard’s Slaff 
of Artists, the dargest in America, includes 
about /7/ly 
Men, 
most of 
whom 
have re- 
ceived 
or fin- 
ished 
their 
training 
in the 
Pinest French China Tea Cup and Saucer 


‘ith your own Monogram worked out in leading 
raised gold, with Turquoise anc’ Ruby Enam- Art 











els, raised gold borders and gold han«le — all ‘e 
hand decorations in 24 kt. pare gold — only Ce i 
$3 -65 Express Prepaid Europe 


For June Weddings 


The finest and most elaborate selection of Pickard’s 
Productions ever shown is now on display at high class 
stores. A complete line of Pickard’s China can be seen 
it Marshall Field & Co.'s, Chicago, and at leading art 
stores and jewelry stores 
throughout the country. Ask 
vour dealer for Pickard’s 
China, If he does not carry 
it write us and wewill tell you 
how youcan seeit. Itsbeauty 
is beyond description, and 
nothing could possibly be 

more suitable as a gift 

at the present time 


We oller over a thousand 
different shapes and dec- 
orations — genuine works 
of art —for use or ornament 
in any part of the home. 
Any special design prompt- 
ly worked out to order. 
This trade- 
mark is an 
inviolable 
signofartis- 
fic quality 
and perfect 
wor kutan- 
ship—on every piece. 

Write for Descriptive 
Booklet — Free. Visitors 





Iland Painted Vase — 19 
inches high, an exquisite 
creation in American Beauty 
and Wild Roses. Delicate shown every courtesy at 
Tints and pure Raised Gold. — our studios. 


W.-A. Pickard, L 1500 E. Ravenswood Pk, Chicago, Ill. 














FAIR 


Hanpy Mat Fasteners 


Order a Pair for 


Free Trial 


Wear them 10 days, then 
mail us 25 cents or return 
them. Pin or sew to hat. 
Hold better than 4 hat 
pins. Make no holes in hat. 
ay er | profits. Cata- 
log best sellers free. 


Fair Mfg. Co., 602 Fifth St., Racine, Wis. 


| the work at the 
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My Readers’ Own Page 


By Mrs. Grabowskii 


| wear but for cham- 





This page belongs to my readers exclusively. 
here. 
prettier —! cannot use miscellaneous fancy articles. 
will pay for any that are accepted. 





Their questions will be answered and their suggestions given 
I want them to send me any suggestions they have that will make any branch of art needlework easier or 
These suggestions must be original and useful. 
In sending anything, or writing, always inclose stamp for reply, and post- 
age for return of the articles in the event of their proving unavailable. 


The Journal 


BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII. 





UR first il- 

lustration 

showsavery 
pretty specimen of 
novelty braid trim- 
ming, sent by Mrs. 
J. E. Rockwell. It 
is a Cluny pattern 
and very simple to 
execute. Itis pretty 
not only for under- 


bray dresses. It 
measures three 
inches wide when 
completed. By 
using the same de- 
sign in half this 
width you have the 
insertion. The di- 
rections are as fol- 
lows: Take two pieces of coarse novelty braid of the 
length desired, and, using number 20 cotton and a 
rather fine steel needle, catch the thread with one sc 
into first loop of braid, ch 2, make 3 t c in first loop, 
keeping stitches on the needle until there are five; 
then they should be drawn off, first two and then the 
three remaining stitches. Make 5 ch, skip one loop 
in the braid and repeat the 3 t c in the next or third 
loop, 5 ch, repeat 3 tc in the fourth loop, 5 ch, 3tc in 
the sixth or last loop cf the braid. Make no chain 
between, but put 3 t c into the first loop of the next 
medallion of braid having the six loops. Continue 
in this manner on both sides of each piece of braid 
until you get the entire length, always beginning 
same end. Connect two pieces of 
the braid by s c in middle of the first 5 ch. Ch 3, 
sc in midcle of the 5 ch on the other piece of braid, 
ch 3,8 c¢ in middle of second of the 5 ch in second 
medallion, and continue working across in this 
method from one piece to the other until the entire 
lengths are joined. Next row,s c in middle of 5 


| ch on upper edge, ch 5, sc in middle of next 5 ch; 


| sections that form this pillow. 








A Pillow in Needle-Point 


repeat to the end of the lace. Last row of upper 
edge: s c in middle of 5 ch, then ch 6,1 dc in 
middle of 5 ch, ch 3, 1 dc in middle of next 5 ch; 
repeat to the end of the lace. To finish lower edge 
of lace: 3 dc in middle of 5 ch; ch 5, form picot 
in second stitch of 5 ch just made. Ch 2,3tcin 
next 5 ch, ch 5, form picot on second stitch of 5 ch 
just made. Ch 2,3tc insamehole, ch 5, form picot 
on second stitch on 5 ch just made. Ch 2, 3t cin 
same hole; ch 5, form picot on second stitch just 
made; ch 2,3dc in next hole. This completes one 
large scallop. Repeat to the end of the braid. 


HE two illustrations in the centre of our page 
are of a needle-point sofa-pillow and one of the 
It shows clearly the 
stitch used and the method of cutting and making 


* oF « 
Showing a Dainty “+a of Making | Handkerchiefs 


it. Miss Adella Martin, who has sent us this, de- 
scribes very minutely how it is made; the work is 
very simple and effective. Divide half a yard of 
lawn into three-and-a-half-inch squares, and draw 
threads in this, allowing for seam. Hemstitch 
squares of equal size (allowing for the hem) beyond 
the three and a half inches. These are to be used 
in alternate spaces on the pillow with the plain 
blocks described before. On the hemstitched blocks 
draw diagonal lines at intervals of one inch; cut on 
the lines through both the thicknesses of material, 
and crease almost to the intersection of the lines. 
Fold in the cut edges in the shape of an oval, and 








Crochet Lace in Cluny Pattern 





the opening, leaving 
thelong holes. This 
buttonholing forms 
loops. Join the op- 
posite loops, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration, and fasten 
the threads securely. 
The squares are 


inch ruffle made, 
decorated with the 
same needle-point 
medallions. This 
is a very serviceable 
and pretty summer 
pillow, and is easily 
laundered. 


HAT kind of white embroidery would you ad- 
vise my using for waists this season, and have 
you any patterns suitable? Mrs. H. G.G 
There are three white embroideries that I think 
will surely lead all others this year. The Venetian 
shadow-work will be used for very thin waists, and 
Hedebo and Spachtel will be used for both thin and 
heavy waists. The last two are much prettier on 
medium-weight linens. Our chemisette pattern, 
No. 1997, price twenty-five cents, is a really ex- 
quisite specimen of Hedebo. In this issue, on an- 
other page, we are showing one of the handsomest 
patterns I have ever seen in Venetian shadow-work. 
Spachtel work is also shown on another page this 
month. You will certainly not make a mistake in 
using any ofthese. The other kinds of white work 
will be just as popular as usual, too. ‘ 


HE illustration at the foot of the page is of a 
dainty style of handkerchiefs for men. Theseare 
also pretty as women’s handkerchiefs. Mrs. A.H.G. 
says they are fascinating to make and econom- 
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Section of the Needle-Point Pillow 


ical. One yard and a quarter of forty-five-inch linen 
at a dollar and a quarter a yard will make nine of 
the correct size of men’s handkerchiefs, and a yard 
and a quarter of thirty-two-inch linen at a dollar a 
yard makes twelve women’s handkerchiefs. They 
are done in any colors desired, in wash filo thread. 
The initial is embroidered with the same. The 
corner of the handkerchief is trimmed off very 
slightly to form a curved instead of square corner, 
and the edge is rolled toward you, 
stitch being (as seen in the illustration) plain whip- 
ping one way, which takes in only the depth of the 
roll, and then whipping back in the same way, 
taking the return stitches between those done the 
first time around. This completes the handker- 
chief. This is an answer also to E. N.’s question: 
‘* Will you please tell me the correct style and size 
of a man’s dress handker- 
chief?’’ Nothing that I 
could advise is daintier or 
prettier than this. 


AN you tell me what 
style of collar to use 
fora young girl’scoat? I 
want to embroider it, and 
want it at least six or eight 
inches deep. 
Mrs. L. Watson. 


We have four collar de- 
signs that would be very 
attractive for your pur- 
pose— Nos. 1995 (forty 
cents) and 2004 (thirty- 
five cents). They are in 
Madeira embroidery on 
white linen, the former being a large cape collar. 
No. 2005 (twenty-five cents) is also a cape collar in 
Hedebo, while No. 2007 (forty cents) is a circular 
collar, done on écru batiste in sweet peas in French 
embroidery; this pattern also has cuffs. Any of 


these I can advise with safety because they are | 


so pretty. The Madeira (eyelet) embroidery is very 
simple to do. The French embroidery is next in 
difficulty; Hedebo is somewhat harder to do well. 
All of these patterns are perforated; order them 
from the dealer in your town, or send for them 
by number, inclosing price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


buttonhole around | 


then fastened to- | 
gether, and a three- | 


the finishing | 











Laundry 


effort and discomfort for 


adapted to its purpose. 
plete outfit of Asbestos 


heaviest cloths and the 


The heat-retaining qu 


and with less fuel than w 


ing surface which 
Asbestos Sad 
tory 


Irons es 
a surface with 





Call on any hardware or ho 
dealer 
your dealer has them in st 
send us his name and we 


Sole Makers and Patentees 
of Asbestos Sad Irons. 


SAD IRONS 


AN IRON FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


and ask to see Asbestos Sad Irons. 











Efficient 


Tools 


HE Asbestos Sad Iron is a labor-saving 
device — an efficient tool — because 
does the work for which 
in the best possible manner, with the least 


it 


it is intended 


the user, 


There is an Asbestos Sad Iron for every 
kind of work — each style being peculiarly 


If you own acom- 
Sad Irons, you 


have an efficient tool — suitabie in shape 
and weight — for pressing and ironing the 


daintiest fabrics. 


Our booklet fully describes the entire line. 
alities of Asbestos 
Sad Irons also add to their efficiency — 
enabling you to do better work in less time 


ith any other iron. 


But it is the peculiarly polished iron- 
makes working with 


pecially satisfac- 
the finish and 


smoothness of a mirror. 


Sad Iron Waxer Free 


use-furnishing goods 
If 
ock, or if he hasn’t, 
will send you our 


booklet and a sad iron waxer free of charge. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
CANAL DOVER 











| The 


EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


The Finest Line of 


In Popular Colors 
and Variety of Styles 


Sold by Responsible 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
‘on, Mass. 
Licensed under Pat. Dec. 5, '99 


FRONT PAD BELTS 


HYGIENIC AND COMFORTABLE 


Dealers Everywhere 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 





EVERY 
PAIR 
WARRANTED 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE SUPPORTER 





Sample mailed on receipt 
of price — Cotton 25c, 
Mercerized 50c, Silk 75c. 














and save enough to pay 


prices. These goods are tl 
styles and will not be sold 
until next season. 


your own town. 





Silk Chambrays, . . 20- 
] Silk Pongees, a a4 
Silk Mull, - 2 
| uadrille Silk Organdies, - & 
| lenley Serges, . . .25- 
} Embroidered Swiss, . 25- 
| Japanese Silks, . 50- 
Silk Eoliennes, = 


Poplinettes, 


MONROE MILLS, Inc. 





RE Supress Changes Peepaid. 


300 Samples 
FREE 


Buy Direct From The Mills 


dressmakers’ bills 


Weare manufacturers and give you the benefit 
of next season’s styles now and 


at wholesale 
re latest New York 
1 in the retail stores 


They are newer patterns and 
better grade goods than you can possibly get in 


Silks and Fi ine bres, 


= mat ia ane 


- 1.25 
Sow SS SS 
40 _ = & BD 
ss * * ee 
40. 3S 60 
0. “ “. 75-125 
4s. 3. 60 
40. “ “ Se 60 


Capital $50,000 


Dept. O, 42 Lispenard St., New York 
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ROYAL WORCESTER@BON TON CORSETS 


BATISTE 
THE IDEAL WARM WEATHER CORSET 


The new and popular “LENGTH'NING WAIST” models in Batiste 
are now being shown. _ They are strong as canvas; liqht 
as silk; and fit the form perfectly. p 


TRY A 


Send for 
RYYAL BLUE BOOK 


Free on request 


INSIST ON HAVING THE 
STYLE SELECTED AND 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


C 


BUY ONLY 


= 


TO-DAY. 


Sold by dealers 


all over the world 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL 
UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


OYAL WORCESTER: BON ION CORSETS 


INSIST ON THE CORSET YOUR PARTICULAR FIGURE REQUIRES 


No two forms are exactly alike. but there is a Royal WORCESTER. 


or Bon TON CORSET made for ever 


type of feminine fiqure _=»2 


If short or tall; stout or slender; if hips require to be moulded to the 
lona effect; if support is required at bust or back, each separate 
condition finds a model to meet it.“ LENGTH'NING WAIST’ models qive 
to wearer a graceful pose with style and comfort. 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. WORCESTER MASS 


BRANCHES CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Shirt Waist Suit 


Wheat Design in Eyelet Embroidery 


Perforated pat- 
terns of this shirt- 
waist design, 50 
cents; of skirt 
panel, 50 cents, or 
both: for 75 cents. 
Perforated pat- 
tern of hat in 
Eyelet embroid- 
ery, 40 cents. 
Special Offer 
Perforated pat- 
terns of waist, 
skirt and hat with 
small box of paste 
forstam ping $1.00 
rt- waist de- 
sign stamped on 
2% yards of our 
first quality shirt- 
waist linen, $2.50; 
stamped on Vic- 
toria lawn, $1.25. 
Cotton for work- 
ing, 25 cents. 
Linen for skirt 
75 cents per yard. 
Stamping panel 
design on mate- 
rial, 50 cents; cot- 
ton for working 
nel, 25 cents. 
yelet design for hat stamped on white linen, 75 cents; on 
Victoria lawn, 50 cents. Cotton for working, 25 cents. 
The Modern Priscilla the monthly needlework 
magazine, is authority for 
all kinds of Art Needlework, Silk and Lace Embroidery, 
China, Oil and Water Color Painting. It also gives full 
directions for the new and popular fads in needlework, such 
as Hardanger, Eyelet, Hedebo, Cluny, Ribbon Work, etc. 
ipti 1 If you subscribe for 
Subscription Price, 50 cts. /fyoussbscribe for 
now or before July Ist, we will send the April and May issues 
FREE, and mark your subscription paid to June 1st, 1907. 


We Send With Each Order 


A Yard of Shirt-Waist Designs 


The Priscilla yard of shirt-waists illustrates 16 stylish figures 
in the latest spring and summer embroidered designs for 
linen waists and skirts. Prices for perforated or stamped 
patterns and materials given for all 16 designs. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

Perforated pattern of this shirt- waist 
design with 14 months’ subscription to THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA, as stated above, for 
75 cents, or with the design stamped on 2% 
yards of heavy linen, $2.75, or on 3 yards of 
Victoria lawn, $1.50. Cotton for working, 
Mm «62Scents extra. Send your order to-day. 
= The yard of designs and a copy of The 
alr a TO) Priscilla sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J4 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 

















Before you make your 
Plans for the Summer 
write for Free Booklet to 
the Chicago Beach Hotel. 
It is the Finest Hotel 
on the Great Lakes. 


Address Mgr., Box 25, Chicago Beach Hotel, 
51st Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago, IIl. 








































































































A Sterling Silver 


Cigar Cutter 


that every smoker will be glad 
to own. No matter in what 
part of the United States you 
live we will mail one 


Fer Custer The R. 5. 


is the handsomest and 


nor witscorr owe Cigar Cutter 


- ied in vest 
pocket. Lastsfor years. Sent postpaid to any address on 
Ask your jeweller. receipt of One Dollar. 


F. H. Dickson, 21 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

















MAN’S 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Modern Homes” 


(Regular Price $1.00) 


DAVER 


Our Big . sé 
Book of Plans 





fowl 
} 


The 
Burson , 2 %; 
y 1 4 | WIDENED LEG 
1s 


the 
only 
hose All 
shaped j : 
without ; Pieern shaped 


a hose 


other 


have 
seains 
like 


this 


SHAPED FOOT 


in 
leg 
sole 
and 


toe 


Above we show the BURSON and the “ others ""— 
turned inside out — note the difference. 

The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread anywhere. It keeps its shape. 

‘The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

A new pair for every pair that fails is our 
guarantee. Prices, 25c., 35c. and 50c. 

All dealers should have the BURSON 
Lf your dealer hasn't, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 








SPECIAL PRICE 








Enclose | 2c Extra for Postage. 


This big book of over one hundred pages contains 170 designs of practical homes built in 
frame, stone, brick and a few in cement, ranging in price from $400 to $18,000, showing floor 
plans, exterior view and approximate estimates of cost. The above cut is a fair sample of 

these designs, being a neat Colonial dwelling built over 300 times. Three 
good sized chambers and bath room on second floor. The book also contains 
many others on the same order — our aim being to furnish the best possible 
design for the least money. Full Blue Print Working Plans 












with specifications of the design illustrated, without change, only 
If you have adesign of your own in mind — write us your ideas — we will submit 
you a sketch for $5.00 worked into practical shape. 

matter where you live, better, more accurately and at “ 


During 1905 we planned over 3000 houses in every part of the country. 
plan a home for you. Write us. At least send 25c and 12c postage for our book. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
501 Porter Block. _ Established 1882. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 












We can plan your house, no 
cost than any other architect. 




















Subscribe for Art in Architecture, our monthly magazine, $1.00 per year. 
to Artistic Homes and Home Furnishings. 
























COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will wear 


Whitcomb’s“ Flexsole” Shoes 


The most comfortable shoe for women 
ever made. Soft, flexible, perfect- 
fitting and handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to wrinkle 
and hold moisture. o Seams. 


Perfect fit guaranteed 










or mone 

refunded 
( LACE, 3.00 

Prices) BUTTON, $3.25 {postpaid 
LOxFORDS, $2.50 


Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 
Eastern Shoe (o.,192 Broadway, Beverl y. Mase 
N. B.—Agents wanted everyw " 
Special inducements. 
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HERE are three kinds of dresses 

that every woman will find she 

needs during the spring, summer 
and early autumn. First, there is the 
light-weight tailored suit—a_ short 
coat and a short, walking-length skirt; 
second, the foulard or voile gown that 
can be worn in the mornings and the 
afternoons, and, with the addition of 
fancy belts and detachable trimmings 
of lace or insertion, can be used also for even- 
ing wear; then, last, there is the shirtwaist 
suit of linen. To be sure, these dresses can 
be most helpfully supplemented by an all- 
white linen or Swiss gown for the warm 
summer months, and an odd linen or piqué 
skirt to wear with separate white waists; but 
for practical needs and purposes the first three 
I mention are most necessary. 


ET us suppose, for example, that you have 
bought in the spring a tailored coat-and- 
skirt suit of cloth, one that you can wear, 
practically, until the coldest days of winter; 
now a suit of this kind would be your best, 
the backbone, as it were, of your wardrobe. 
And it is very good economy to have a 
second-best substitute to wear with odd 
waists during the warmer weather, this sub- 
stitute being made over from a suit of last 
spring. Under the present styles it is a very 
simple matter to alter last year’s Eton coats 
and blouses prettily and easily. The sleeves 
this year being smaller and shorter there is 
more than sufficient material _in the large 
sleeves of last year to cut the new ones to 
advantage. When cutting over your sleeves 
make them just to coverthe elbow. Put them 
into the arm’s-eye with gathers instead of 
plaits. It is not necessary to trim them elab- 
orately; all the finish required, in the case of 
a cloth or light wool coat, will be a fold or 
two of silk, or an edging of narrow braid, 
and it is also pretty to have a small, box- 
plaited ruffle coming ‘from under the edge of 
the cloth around the lower edge of the sleeve. 
This ruffle should not be more than half an 
inch or an inch in depth, and affords an 
opportunity to add a touch of color to the 
coat, which can be introduced again as a 
finish to the neck and in the small, inner 
waistcoat. 

If the coat is a bolero edge each side of the 
front with this narrow, box-plaited frill, for 
which chiffon taffeta is a nice material to use. 

Another stylish and pretty way to finish a 
little bolero coat of light wool in a checked or 
striped design is to add an edging of broderie 
anglaise or of plain linen trimmed with nar- 
row linen braid; this can be easily removed 
and laundered. White piqué braided with 
narrow folds of écru or blue linen makes very 
stylish collars and trimming for summer 
clothes. Coats made of white washable ma- 
terials are pretty when finished with embroid- 
ered buttons to match the trimming. 


NQUESTIONABLY, second in point of 

use comes the gown of summer silk or of 
light woolen material such as voile or crépe. 
Upon the style of making depends the use to 
which these silk or wool gowns are put. For 
instance, made in a very simple shirtwaist 
style, a gown of such light-weight material 
will give no end of service for general street 
or house wear. If, however, you wish to 
combine in your summer silk gown both a 
shirtwaist suit and an afternoon gown, then 
it should be made on the lines of a costume 
rather than on the shirtwaist order. 

The new soft summer silks are especially 
pretty in colors and patterns. The back- 
ground in these silks is well covered and the 
pattern is small and shown up in a different 
weave, giving to the silks an especially pretty 
lustre. 


HE skirts of the gowns this summer are 

more ruffled than they were last year, and 
the ruffles are not the straight Spanish kind, 
but are more in the form of our old friend the 
circular flounce. A skirt which is flounced 
Should be made over a drop-skirt lining. It 
is possible to make a silk skirt in one of the 
plaited designs without a drop lining, as the 
skirt can be stayed at intervals with tapes, but 
the silk skirt cut with a flounce and without 
the lining is very likely to fly around and not 
hold in form or shape. A silk skirt that is 
cut with a separate flounce should have the 
edge of this flounce faced with material of a 
heavier quality; this keeps the flounce in 
shape and prevents that slinking-in appear- 
ance thatso many of the thin summer clothes 
are apt to have. 

- Another point to remember is the finishing 
of the back of skirts. It is never pretty to 
finish the skirt of summer fabric, such as silk, 
linen or cotton, with an inverted plait, for 
this means that the material on top of the 
Plait must hook across, and nine times out of 
ten the hooks are too heavy for the material 
and it pulls away, showing the hooks, and 
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a general ugly line in the back is given. 
The backs of skirts in silk and such thin 
materials as lawn should be so arranged in 
plaits or fullness that the actual fastening of 
the placket hole is concealed. 


HE tendency of all skirts is toward in- 

creased fullness in the front. The trim- 
mings run around, and many of the summer 
skirts will be made with clusters of tucks 
extending from above a deep hem to well 
above the line of the knee. In a cotton 
gown it is better simply to put the tucks into 
the material; but in a silk or thin woolen 
gown, if the skirt is to be tucked in perhaps 
three clusters, with three to five tucks in each 
cluster, the skirt should be cut in three sec- 
tions and each section put on with slight full- 
ness under atuck. In this way the skirt will 
fall with increasing fullness toward the lower 
edge; it will not bind or scoop in toward the 
middle as it would be very apt to do if nade 
otherwise. 

An unlined, circular, linen skirt made with 
clusters of deep tucks nine people out of ten 
would call ‘‘a pretty, simple model.’’ In 
reality it is a very difficult skirt for a novice 
toundertake. Suchaskirt should be made in 
sections and the tucks pinched up on the under 
side, in order to fit one circular portion to 
another. The deep tucks on a circular skirt 
are really formed by hemming the lower 
edge of circular sections and joining them to 
one another where the hem is stitched. This 
sounds complicated, but it is something which 
a home dressmaker will be wise to take up, 
as the fashions for the next year will proba- 
bly necessitate tucking on circular lines. It 
is 2 fashion that is coming in to supersede the 
somewhat waning popularity of the perpen- 
dicular plait. 


LINEN  shirtwaist dress is a summer 

necessity for the business girl; a dark 
blue one is most practical, made with a five 
or seven gored skirt trimmed with three 
nun’s folds of the linen, the folds being cut in 
graduated depths. You will find it a won- 
derful saving in your laundry bill if you have 
a waist made of the same material as the 
skirt instead of having a small, separate 
wrap; this waist can be made on any ordinary 
shirtwaist model. 

Voile and crépe are materials that are 
really better suited for a good gown than is 
silk. Just why the new voiles and crépes 
should be considered more dressy than the 
silks I cannot say—it is one of the fads of 
fashion; the fact remains that the thin chiffon 
voiles and the fancy crépes are being used 
more for dressy afternoon, street and house 
gowns than are the light summer silks. It 
is impossible to make up a gown of crépe or 
voile without a lining for both skirt and 
bodice — that is to say, the gown will never be 
well made nor give so good a service unless 
it be mounted on a properly-fitted lining. 


ND now to speak a little more in detail of 

the cut and fit of the linings for the thin 
summer woolen fabrics, which are so sheer 
and transparent that in many cases they 
resemble lawns or silk muslins more than 
woolen goods. The majority of the more 
fancy afternoon bodices and blouses continue 
to fasten down the centre back —and this, of 
course, means that the foundation lining must 
be seamed directly down the centre front, 
with one dart on each side of the seam for a 
slim figure; for a stouter woman two darts 
and one side-body would be sufficient. The 
centre front seam of the foundation lining 
should be seamed up at the first fitting; it 
should be taken up more at the neck and 
slanted down toasmall point at the waist-line, 
and the seam should be well slashed both above 
and below the curve of the bust; also a small 
dart should be taken over the centre of each 
shoulder. For some very slight figures you 
will find it necessary to pinch up an extra 
dart back and front of the arm’s-eye. 

If the bodice is to be worn under the 
skirt the material should extend only just 
to the waist-line of the foundation and only 
the foundation lining be worn beneath the 





A Special Word to Readers of This Page 


Mrs. Ralston is in Europe to look over the advance 
fashions and to get new ideas for her Journal work. 
She will be absent until early in July. Any letters 
sent to her during her absence will be opened and 








answered by Mrs. Claxton, an associate editor. 











skirt. The material is put on all 
around the waist with some fullness, 
the fullness being, of course, judi- 
ciously scattered, very little of it 
extending from the side front to the 
side back. However, there must be 
some, just enough to keep the material 
from looking scant or being drawn too 
tightly over the lining. It should not 
bulge, however, over the belt. There 
is a difference between putting on the mate- 
rial with fullness and putting it on loosely 
—this is emphasized in the fitting of the new 
spring clothes. 

Gowns of semi-transparent wool materials 
are usually trimmed with knife-plaitings of 
the same material or of chiffon taffeta set on 
bands of the voile or crépe. The thin net 
and silk laces are used for yokes and collars. 


HAVE room left for only a few words to the 

spring and summer brides, with suggestions 
for pretty and appropriate wedding gowns. 

Shown on the next page—*‘‘ Styles Suita- 
ble for Summer Clothes ’’— is a gown whose 





pattern numbers are 1717 and 1834; this | 


would be a pretty and appropriate model in 
organdy or lawn for a summer bride, and 
would be equally pretty for an early autumn 
bride if made in silk mull or crépe de chine. 
Again, there is shown on the same page a de- 
sign (patterns 2010 and 2122) which would be 
particularly pretty for a bridal gown. The 
greater part of the bodice portion of this gown 
could be made of all-over Swiss embroidery 
or of one of the white net lace flouncings, 
using plain net for the skirt and for the 
chemisette portion of the bodice. The gown 
could also be made of a combination of silk 
mull and lace, or of taffeta and net lace. 


NOTHER new design in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL, shown on page 73 — ‘‘ Sum- 
mer Gowns for the Street ’’— (Nos. 2384 and 
1618), would make a dignified and stately 
wedding gown carried out in satin or in one 
of the silk crépes. The deep-pointed yoke 
should be of lace over a foundation of chiffon. 


The skirt is a pretty and useful length fora | 


wedding gown, one that could be utilized 
afterward for house and evening wear. Fora 
wedding gown witha perfectly plain skirt like 
this design the material should be somewhat 
heavier than chiffon taffeta or the light-weight 
silk crépes, or any of the sheer fabrics which 
I have recommended for the other designs. 
This model requires a material of sufficient 
substance to carry the long, straight lines. 
In making the skirt of a wedding gown in any 
light summer material, have the skirt of a 
round, even length, with no abrupt point or 
dip in the back; the skirt should lie on the 
floor in the front and sides, and slope on even, 
round lines into an extra length of three to 
four inches at the back and side back. 


MONG the useful accessories for a bride’s 


trousseau are the collar-and-cuff sets to | 


wear with coat and bolero suits; these sets 


are made in many materials suitable for as | 


many different costumes and occasions. For 
the very plain tailored suit, to be worn with 


a white cotton shirtwaist, come lovely collars | 


and cuffs of piqué; these are made with eye- 
let embroidery and buttonholed, scalloped 
edges. 
fit exactly the outline of the bolero or coat — 
that is to say, if the coat is made with a 
notched collar and revers the piqué set should 
be made the same shape. For dressier occa- 
sions, when wearing an embroidered lingerie 


The collars are prettiest when made to | 


blouse with the tailored suit, the collars and | 


cuffs may be made of lawn with insertions of 
fine Swiss embroidery. To wear with silk 
blouses the sets of all-over embroidered ba- 
tiste and Valenciennes lace are most becom- 
ing. Of course, all these are detachable and 
therefore washable. 


HE broad collar of lace and embroidery, as 

a separate trimming for waists and blouses, 
is again in vogue. This collar is not the old- 
fashioned one that was worn several years ago, 
but it is more on the order of a well-shaped 
yoke with stock collar attached; ofttimes this 
is combined with a front panel or with bands, 
in bretelle effect, which join the yoke to a 
belt of embroidery to match. These collars 
are sometimes made of baby-Irish all-over 
—a combination of fine Irish lace with em- 
broidered batiste motifs. A small amount of 
this lace may be used in combination with 
narrow ruffles of hemstitched batiste. The 
same idea may be developed more economic- 
ally in all-over lace, Swiss or batiste embroid- 
ery. The trimming may be a very narrow 
frill of sheer batiste, finished with tiny Valen- 
ciennes lace whipped to the rolled edge. 

These collars are deservedly popular, for 
they are the most economical little devices 
for transforming a simple gown into quite a 
dressy little affair. Cuffs to match the collar 
are a pretty finish for the sleeves. 
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Our 


Fashion 


Book and 


Samples Free 


With them you can 
choose, in your own 
home, the style and fabric 
for your new suit or skirt 
with as much satisfaction as 
though youcameto New York. 

Our Fashion Book illustrates 
over 185 New York Summer 
It isa perfect guide to 
correct dressing. 
our 450 fabrics are new 
and designed especially for this 
season. 

We have over 600 tailors, and can 
start your garment the 
your order. yf 
according to 


day we receive 
We will make the garment 
your individual measure- 
ments and in the latest New York style. 


We guarantee to fit you perfectly. 

you are not entirely satisfied 
with your garment, you may 
send it back and we will refund 
your money. 


Summer Suits 


$4825 


Made to 
Order 


Shirt-Waist Suits, 


Tailor-Made Suits, 


Silk Suits, ‘ 
Wash Suits, 
Separate Skirts, 
Silk Coats, 

Rain Coats, , 
Jackets and Coats, 


Also a full line of new » ** Pony” 





New York 
Styles 


$6.00 to $20 
$7.50 to $25 
$9.75 to $25 
$4.00 to $15 
$3.50 to $15 
$9.75 to $20 
$8.00 to $20 
$5.75 to $15 


Coat Suits, 


Sailor Suits, and demi-tailored Gowns 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO 


ORDER ONLY. 


prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. S., which means a big saving to you 


to any part of the United States, 
SUMMER BOOK of 


We pr 


We Send Free 


New York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 

simple directions for taking measurements correctly ; also a 

od assortment of Samples of the newest materials. Writ 
receive them by return mail. 


today; you will 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Mail orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years 
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Styles Suitable for Summer Clothes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


















Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 





ages 


N?2: 1706.—Bodice closed at the back, with high 

or square neck and full-length or elbow sleeves, 
and with or without the ruffles. Five sizes: 32-40 
inches bust measure. 


O. 1707.—Seven-gored skirt in frou-frou 

or floor length, with or without a gathered 
flounce, straight or shaped at the lower edge. 
Four sizes: 24-30 inches waist measure. 








N°: 1624.— Bodice, with high or round 

neck and full or elbow length or 
shorter sleeves, Six sizes: 32-42 inches 
bust measure. 


O. 1625.—Gathered skirt with three 

ruffies. Five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. 

O. 1717.— Bodice with high 

or round neck and full-length 
or short sleeves. Five sizes: 
32-40 inches bust measure. 





















O. 1834.— One-piece circu- 

lar skirt in floor or walking 

length. Five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure, 

















O. 1932.—Shirtwaist closed at the 
back, with pointed yoke. Six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. 


N?°: 1887.— Skirt in floor or walking 
length, formed of six gores arranged 
in four triple box-plaits. Four sizes: 


O. 1904.— Bodice closed at the 

back, with high or low neck 
and full or three-quarter length 
Sleeves. Five sizes: 32-40 inches 
bust measure. 







22-28 inches waist measure, O. 1897.— Eighteen- O. 1751.—Shirtwaist. Seven sizes: 
gored plaited skirt 32-44 inches bust measure. 
in floor or wa \ki ng O. 1699.— Eleven-gored umbrella skirt 
length. Four sizes: in floor or walking length. Seven 
22-28 inches waist sizes: 22-34 inches waist measure. 
measure, 











O. 2010.— Bodice with high 

or open neck and full-length 

orshort sleeves. Sixsizes : 32-42 
inches bust measure. 


O. 2122.— Eleven-gored Prin- 
cesse skirt in long sweep, 
floor or walking length, 
with the gores ending in a 
girdle or terminating at the 
waist-line. Five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. 


1944-1945 


N?2: 1944.— Shirtwaist with high or V-neck and 
with full-length or elbow sleeves. Six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. 


» 


~ az gst 


O. 1945.—Two-piece circular skirt in floor 
length. Five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. 


O. 1935.— Shirtwaist with or without the shoul- 
der ruffies and with full or three-quarter length 
sleeves. Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 


O. 1947.— Three-piece circular skirt in floor or 
walking length. Five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. 


N°: 1666.— Bodice closed at the back, with high 
or round neck and full-length or elbow sleeves. 
Six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 


O. 1667.— Tucked five-gored skirt. Four sizes: 
22-28 inches waist measure. 


1666-1667 





Patterns for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Price 15 cents for each number, post-free. Order from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 















” Style No. 56482. Size 
, itn Oh 9% inch. Fancy woo: sticks 
ed mounted with silk gauze, hand 

a painted marine view. with flow ers and 
foliage, in deep tones of pink and purple. - Price $1.75. 


FANS 


Original — Dainty 


Our importations this season show 
endless variety and originality, including 
fans of every conceivable shape, decora- 
tion and color effect—in paper, silk, 
gauze, sandalwood and bone, as well 
as the daintiest imaginable styles 
in spangled fan effects ever shown. 


The daintiest souvenirs 
and favors for cotillions 
and dinners — acceptable 
gifts from brides tomaids— 
appropriate remembrances 
for almost all occasions. 
The beauty of design and exquisite 
color blending in VANTINE'’S fans are 
characteristic of everything Oriental. 
Our handsome catalogue con- 
FREE, taining over 100 different 
styles of fans, ranging in price 
from $1.00 up, sent complimentary to any ad- 
dress on request. 
Fans ordered from us by mail wil! be delivered 
to you all charges prepaid — we will refund pur- 


chase price upon immediate return in goo con- 
dition of any fan not found to be as represented. 


A. A. Vantine & Co. 


Broadway, between 18th and 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK 

















CURVETTE 


(U. 8. Pat., April 26, 1904, 
Trade Mark Registered U. 8. Pat. Office) 


GOFF’S 
Perfect Skirt Braid 


As it appears 
under the 

magnifying 
. glass 





CURVETTE — Triple edged. Tightly braided. 
No warp or filling. Light and graceful finish. 

CURVETTE — Tapering in construction. Easy 
to sew. Exceptional wear-resisting qualities. 

CURVETTE — Graceful curve. Adapted to the 
natural lines of the skirt. 


CURVETTE — The Perfect Braid. Unshrink- 
able. Fast colors. In Black and a beautiful 
range of shades. 


If your dealer does not yet handle CURVETTE 
send us his name and 25c, and we will send you a 
tive-yard roll of any shade desired. 


THE §, H. & M. Co., Sole Selling Agents 
320 Mercer St., New York City 














Stiff Steels to 
Break 


These Corsets conform 
to the correct shape and 
always remain so because 
of the 


SPIRAL SPRING STEELS 


More durable and better than 
Whalebone 






shown on the side of this advertisement. = 
They are strong, flexible and “give” just enough 
to assure comfort and yet hold the body in 
proper position —they never kink, twist or 
reak and will outwear any fabric. 
Ask dealers for them. If they don't have them 
. please send their name and we will send you our 


Catalogue, Sample Steel and Price List Free 
DOWNER, HAWES & CO. 
33 Norman St. Bridgeport, Conn. <Q 
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Summer Gowns for the Street 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


Chiffon taffeta in an invisible check or stripe is sug- 
gested for the costume shown below. Braid trims the 
skirt and edges the shaped band of the bolero. 


O. 2380.— Patterns for this bolero jacket can be 

supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 36 requires 242 yards 22-inch, 1% yards 
36-inch, or 1%@ yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


O. 2381.— Patterns for this skirt in floor or 

walking length, consisting of a tucked front 
and back gore and a circular portion at each side 
lengthened by a plaited, gored flounce, can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 24 requires 8% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36- 
inch, or 4% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 















































































































































2378-2379 


One of the new foulard or messaline silks would be lovely made 
The model is quite as adaptable to sheer muslin. 


like this design. 


N2: 2378.— Patterns for this bodice, closed at the back, with 
high neck, or round neck with or without the chemisette, 
and with full or three-quarter length sleeves, can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2379.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, 
formed of three straight sections gathered at the 
top, or with the highest section shirred to yoke depth, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 inches waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 24 requires 11% yards 27-inch, 8s yards 36-inch, 
or 7% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


a | 





































































































Of heavy mauve linen. 
stitched through the centre, is an example of the modish “ 
trimming ’’ so popular this season. 


2382-2383 


The trimming of narrow bias bands, 
self- 


N?2: 2382.— Patterns for this shoulder cape with deep 

yoke lining can be supplied in three sizes: 32, 36 and 
40 inches bust measure. 
cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 3% yards 22-inch, 2 yards 
36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 


write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2383.— Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking 
length, formed of a circular upper part lengthened by 
an eight-gored lower part, can be supplied in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 6% yards 22-inch, 452 
yards 36-inch, or 35% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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2385-2386 


2380-2381 


shown on the left. 


an air of dignity. 


A design equally adaptable to soft silk, voile or linen is 
Natural-colored linen with yoke and 
sleeve bands of broderie anglaise Is a pleasing combination. 


O. 2385.— Patterns for this blouse waist, closed at 
the back, with full or three-quarter length sleeves, 
and with or without the lining, can be supplied tn six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 374 
yards 22-inch, 244 yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, from 
the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


O. 2386.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt, in floor 

or walking length, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 8 yards 22-inch, 
5% yards 36-inch, or 4 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating waist measure, from the dealer in 
your own town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ax 


The gown on the right, developed in silk or silk crépe, has 
It is suitable for formal occasions and 
would make a charming wedding gown. 


O. 2384.— Patterns for this bodice, with fancy or 
plain vest and full-length or short sleeves, can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
36 requires 44% yards 22- inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 24% 
yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stating east 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 1618.— Patterns for this eight-gored skirt in 

round length, with double inverted plaits at each 
seam, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post- 
free. Size 24 requires 7% yards 36-inch, or 6% yards 
44-inch material. Order by number, stating waist 
measure, from the dealer in your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


















































































































































































































2384-1618 
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ing bust measure, from the dealer in your own town; or | 
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TRAN A TRACE MARE 


C 


DO YOU WEAR 
THE 


DRESS 
SHIELD 


“MADE 
FOR YOU? 


Do you even know that there is 
such a Shield? 

If not, ten chances to one, you are 
putting up with discomfort and spotted 
waists, when such things can be easily 
avoided. 

Merely by a little ixtelligent inves- 
tigation. 


oot Ma ot I 


Ea Isn’t it worth while to find a Shield 

that is so perfectly suited to your 
individual requirements that you have 
absolute comfort and absolute security 
— forever? 











There is more to the selection of 
Dress Shields than you may think. 
For instance: Kleinert makes many 
different kinds. Each 
one has a reason. By 
finding the Kleinert 
Shield-that has your 
reason, you find one 
that is just as much made 


| for you as though you told us person- 


ally all your shield troubles, and we 
made a special pair to order. 
Think of that! 


GLY 


The Shield that is made for you 
is of just the proper szze, just the 
proper weight, just the proper shape 


_ and of just the material suited to your 


physical individuality. 
a It is guaranteed to perform its 

duty, or we stand responsible for 
any damage to your waist. We replace 
the waist no matter what it cost. 

Get your Shield. Don't get a Shield 
made for some other woman. 

Go to your dry-goods store and ask 
for ‘* Kleinert’s Dress Shield Book.’’ 
Read it carefully, then buy the shields 
that suzt you. Or, write us, and we 
will send you the book free of charge. 
Or you can learn by actual test 
in the following 








Write us 


manner: 
what kind and size of 


shield you now wear, 
and if you prefer the 
regular shape or high 
point shape as illustrated 
above. Enclose $1.00 
_and we will send you four pairs of 
| Kleinert’s Shields as follows: 

1 pair Double Gem 1 pair Juno 

I pair Swan 1 pair Olympia 
a When you have given each kind 

a thorough trial, write us which, 

in your opinion, is the best and why. 
On receipt of your letter, stating your 
preference, we will, as a mark of our 
appreciation for your trouble, send 
you without charge 


A Handsome Souvenir 


Your letter will not be published with- 
out express permission. 


KLEINERT 


715 Broadway, New York 


eee 




























For Girls from 14 to 18 


Desians by Mrs. Ralston 





Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 



























































































1679 





The simplest style of blouse. It may 
be made of piece tucking. 


O. 1679.—Girl’s spencer waist 

with high or square neck and 
sleeves in two styles. Five sizes: 
13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


Equally suitable for linen or the lightest 
weight serge. 


O. 2166.— Girl’s costume consisting 

of a waist with or without the yoke, 

and a five-gored skirt. Four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years. 














1459-1460 





1880-1881 


A washable yoke makes a light wool A combination of plain and figured 
dress suitable for summer wear. challis, or linen and eyelet embroidery. 


O. 1880.—Girl’s waist having N°: 1459.—Girl’s shirtwaist, 
French guimpe, and with full, closed inthe back. Five sizes: 
three-quarter length or elbow 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


sleeves. Three sizes: 14, 16 and 
17 years. N°: 1460.—Girl’s gathered skirt 
in seven gores. Five sizes: 
O. 1881.— Girl’s gored skirt with 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


box-plait set in each seam. 
Three sizes: 14, 16 and 17 years. 














A useful dress made in either pongee or 
Japanese corded silk. 








O. 2048.— Girl’s costume, consisting 

of a blouse waist shirred on the 
shoulders, and a skirt with circular sides, 
a front box-plait with or without the 
tabs, and two back box-plaits. Four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


A useful little dress whether made of linen 
or light-weight wool. 





O. 1765.— Girl’s costume, consisting 

of a bolero jacket and a seven- 
gored, plaited skirt. Three sizes: 16, 
17 and 18 years. 








1704-1705 


The dress-up gown, suitable for 
muslin, batiste or organdy. 





O. 1704.— Girl’s bodice with 
White iinen with trimmings of colored high or square neck, full- 
linen would be stylish. length or elbow sleeves. Four 
sizes: 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 

O. 2172.—Girl’s costume, con- 


sisting of a waist with full- 0. 1705.—Girl’s shirred, 
length or elbow sleeves, and a six-gored skirt with a six- 
nine-gored, box-plaited skirt. Four gored foundation. Four sizes: 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Rose linen, worn over a white guimpe, The all-around shirtwaist and skirt 
would be becoming to many girls. that are indispensable. 
QO. 2120.—Girl’s bodice, closed O. 2167.—Girl’s shirtwaist. 
at the back, with high or low Four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 
neck and full-length or elbow 18 years. 
sleeves. Four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. O. 2240.—Girl’s seven- 
gored skirt with back in 
O. 2121.—Girl’s eight-gored, habit style, or with an inverted 
plaited skirt. Four sizes: 14, plait or box-plait. Five sizes: 
16, 17 and 18 years. 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


2120-2121 2167-2240 


Patterns for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents each, post-free. Order by number, 
stating size, from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Style in Regals 


Most of all, women want their foot- 
wear to be strictly stylish — and best 
of all, they find Regals unmistakably 
| correct for the most formal affairs 
| that ever take place. 

Women’s Regals are positively 
the latest, most fashionable and 
most desirable styles that are de- 
signed. Go anywhere — every- 
where — with the assurance that 
your Regals accord in every par- 
ticular with the newest creations of 
the most exclusive custom style-makers. 

Women’s Regals are exact copies of 
the expensive models designed by the fashion- 
creating custom boot-makers of Paris and New 
York. New styles are in ourstores within six 
weeks after they originate. And these hand-made 
originals are reproduced in Women’s Regals with 
faithful exactness — not only their 
general outlines, but their every 
curve and dimension; not only 
their kind of leather, but their 
quality right through, their 
quality of materials, work- 
manship and finish and 


































| 

| even to the 
| § faultless fit 

| of custom 

shoes, for 

Regals are 

graded 

down to 

quarter 


Quarter 
Sizes! Helene-$3.50 


Style No, 14 W 04 
Ahandsome, 
modish Kusset 
Oxford for every 
Lind of outdoor wear. 
A true flat-last model 
with a spade-shaped sole 
and Cuban heel, The upper is 
mace of soft tan Russia Calf, of a 
rich shade, with a neat back-stay of the 
same leather. Style No. 14 W 03 — Same 
except mace of Patent Leather. 


Style-Book of Spring Regals 


Just off the press, and sent free anywhere for the asking. 

Send for it! If we charged you the same price each copy 
costs ws, likely enough you'd decide that it must be well 
worth sending for. Amd itis! So don't neglect to send for 
it just because it's FAH / All the news of all the new 
styles.— photographs, descriptions and designs. 

Tells how to buy Regals by mail and why you're sure of 
perfect fit. PERSONAL attention to every order and your 
money back if we make a mistake 

This latest issue is a new thing in shoe-bouks — it's next 
best to visiting one of our busiest women’s stores. 


$3.50 > *Snersecre™ $4.00 


Regal shoes are «lelivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere 
in the United States, and all points covered by the 
Parcels Post System, for 25 cents extra to cover delivery 
charges. Special rates to foreign countries. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc., 


Mail-Order Dept.: Boston, Mass.,703 Summer Bt. 

Mail-Order sub-stations: Factory, Fast Whitman, Mass., 

Box 992. 820 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 
London, Eng., E. C. 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 


The Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


USE 
Kursheedt’s Aprons 


Best Styles — Best Workmanship 


= Made from the finest mate- 
rials by expert hands, under 
sanitary conditions. Prices less 
than cost of material. Style 
and finish unequaled. 

No. 1831 — Child's Nursery Romper 
or Play Suit of Navy Blue Gingham 
trimmed with braid and pearl buttons 
The most perfect suit made, for indoor 
or outdoor wear. Very stylish and com 
fortable. Sizes 1-2. -4-5 and 6 years 


Price only 50c. 
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No. 6092— 
Cover-all. Sz 
inches wide 
Made of Stand 
art Gingham. A 
practical work 
apron. Protects 
and saves chang 
ing the dress 
Especially suited 
for studio work. 


Price 35¢ each, 
$1.90 14 dozen. 





Apron. Hem. 
stitched, 39 
inches wide. This apron is for Maids 
and Nurses. Very stylish and chic. 


Price 25¢ each, $1.35 14 dozen. 


No. 56414—Same style as No. 5000 
Made of Extra fine lawn, 58 inches wide. 


Price 50c each, $2.75 ‘4 dozen. 


For sale by your dealer. If he can 
f not furnish them we will send direct, 
post-paid, upon receipt of price and dealer's name. 


The E. B. Kursheedt Apron Co. 
10-12-14 Bleecker St. NEW YORK CITY. 


Stockings from the Mill 


For $1.00 we will send you, prepaid, seven 
pairs of stockings, white, pink, blue, black or tan, 
in styles for men, women, misses or infants — or 
any assortment of these, and we include, without 
charge, with this purchase one sample pair of 
men's fancy half hose. If the stockings are not 
perfectly satisfactory, we return your money. 
‘Lhe store price of these stockings would be $1.60. 

In ordering state size and color desired, also 
whether for men, women, misses or infants. 

We manufacture, dye and finish stockings in our 
own mill. You can save money by buying direct 
from us. We also make cotton feet (black or 
white) all ready to be sewed on to stocking legs. 
When ordering state whether for misses or ladies 
and give sizeof stockings. We will send you prepaid 


2 DOZEN PAIRS OF | 00 
STOCKING FEET FOR a 
Did you ever hear of such a bargain? If you want to 
have extra spending money, “Buy of the Makers.” 


The Home Co-operative Knitting Co., WilkesBarre, Penn. 


WEDDING “Ens 


























+ 





,ete., engraved and printed 

sente 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram’ 
Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 
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2376-2377 


Valenciennes lace. The two-piece fichu is detachable. 


O. 2376.— Patterns for this bodice with full or three-quarter 

length or shorter sleeves, and with or without the fichu, can 
be supplied in five sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. Price, 
including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
4% yards 22-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material. Order by numbers, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N°: 2377.— Patterns for this skirt in floor length, formed 

of a five-gored upper part shirred or gathered at the 
top and lengthened by a gathered flounce straight at the 
lower edge, can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches 
waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 
post-free. Size 24 requires 10% yards 22-inch, 7 yards 
46-inch, or 5% yards 44-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town ; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

































































2390-2391 


Katherine Vaughan Holden 


The design below is suitable for any wash fabric, with 
trimming of openwork embroidery, and a vest and under- 
sleeves of tucking and insertion. 


O! flowered lawn, dimity or organdy, with an unlined yoke of 
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Designs and Drawings by 


N°: 2392.—Patterns for this side-front-closing blouse 

waist,with full-length or elbow sleeves and with or 
without the lining, can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. ' Size 36 requires 4 yards 22-inch, 
2%% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


N?2: 2393.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt in 

floor length, box-plaited at the top and tucked at 
the lower part, can be supplied insfour sizes: 22-28 
inches waist measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 1044 yards 22- 
inch, 6% yards 36-inch, or 558 yards 44-inch material. 
Order by number, stating waist measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 
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2388 - 2389 





For afternoon or informal evening wear. 


ery or lace. 



























































O. 2388.— Patterns for this waist with high or 

** Dutch ’’ square neck, full-length or elbow sleeves, 
and with or without the lining, can be supplied in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 requires 
4% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 yards 44-inch 
material. Order by number, stating bust measure, 
from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 

































































2392-2393 






The simple gown on the left may be of 
Swiss muslin or handkerchief linen; the 
only trimming is a yoke of Irish lace. 


O. 2390..—Patterns for this 

blouse waist closed at the back, 
with full-length or short sleeves 
and with or without the lining, can 
be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 4% yards 22-inch, 3 yards 36-inch, 
or 2.8 yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing 
the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2391.— Patterns for this skirt in floor 
length, formed of a five-gored upper 
part gathered at the top or tucked to yoke 
\ depth and lengthened by a straight flounce, 
can be supplied in four sizes: 22-28 inches 

waist measure. Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 
11% yards 22-inch, 7% yards 36-inch, or 
5% yards 44-inch material. Order by num- 
ber, stating waist measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or write, inclosing the 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





The design on the right may be developed in 
navy-blue lawn dotted with white or écru lawn 
with scarlet dots; pipings matching the dots in 
the material. 


O. 2387.— Patterns for this blouse waist 
closed at the back, with high or square 
neck, and full or three-quarter length or 
elbow sleeves, can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 36 
requires 4% yards 22-inch, 2% yards 36- 
inch, or 2% yards 44-inch material. Order 
by number, stating bust measure, from the 
dealer in your own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


O. 2341.— Patterns for this seven-gored 
skirt in short sweep, floor or walking 
length tucked or gathered at the top, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 24 requires 9% yards 
22-inch, 64% yards 36-inch, or 47% yards 44- 
inch material. Order by number, stating 
waist measure, from the dealer in your own 
town; or write, inclosing the price, to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





N°: 2389.— Patterns for this skirt in floor or walking 

length, consisting of a panel front gore, and two 
gored portions each side lengthened by a straight flounce, 
can be supplied in five sizes: 22-30 inches waist meas- 
ure. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. 
Size 24 requires 8% yards 22-inch, 5% yards 36-inch, 
or 4% yards 44-inch material. Order by number, stat- 
ing waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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ummer Dresses for Girls from 18 to 20 | Fashion Dictates that 


Banzai Silk 


shall be used for 
this season 


Banzai Silk is the one fabric that 
best fills the dictates of fashion for 
a summer dress, for a handsome brides- 
maid’s dress, for an afternoon tea 





Attractively made 
of India linon or dotted Swiss and trimmed with embroid- 


| gown, or for an evening dress. 

| The word BANZAI on silks is 
the same as the word STERLING 

on silver. 

Banzai Silks are the result of a 
new silk industry. 

Banzai Silks are entirely different 
from any silk fabrics that have been 
made in the past. 

They are zof sold at $1.00, or $1.50 
or 75c. per yard, but are always sold 

, at the uniform price of 50c. for 27-inch 
and 75c. for 45-inch cloths. 

Banzai Silk is woven in nearly one 
hundred shades. Every one of the 
latest shades which have appeared in 

| Paris are represented in the color line 
of Banzai Silks. 

Banzai Silk will wash and will give 
perfect satisfaction. 

Banzai Silk wil! be recognized as a 
standard fabric for years to come. 

Owing to the great demand it is 
| impossible to obtain all shades from 
| the retail stores at the present time, 
| but by leaving your order at any wash 
goods department, if they do not have 
_the shade of Banzai you wish in 

stock, they will do everything in their 
power to deliver it to you as quickly 
as possible. 

The correct foundation for a Banzai 
Silk dress, and for all other sheer 
dresses, is a SAMSON LINING 
SILK, which is a pure silk, retails 

always at 58c. a yard at lining depart- 
ments and is warranted not to wear out. 


If your dealer does not yet have BANZAI SILK, let fin write to 
BURTON BROs. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 














Send 


2c Postage 


for set of about 


OO 


Samples 


of the Celebrated 
Ginghams 
made by 
David and John Anderson 
(Glasgow, Scotland ) 


These Ginghams are goc. and 4sc. per yard 
and 32 inches wide. They are recognized 
the world over as the best Ginghams made. 


Address your letter to 


R. H. Stearns & Co., Boston, Mass. 























Fashion Calls Now 


fand what woman wishes to disobey fashion) 
for gowns of a _ soft clinging material that 
drapes gracefully. 


SHELMA 


CLOTH 


has all these qualities, besides possessing one 
all of its own—“‘it does not wrinkle.” It is a 
strong, close- wove worsted, over 50 inches wide, 
and is so woven that it will wear long and always 
look well. Plain black and eleven fashionable 
colors makes choosing the one you want easy. 

The name is on the selvage. Ask your dealer. 
If he will not supply you, we will and pay de- 
livery charges. 


Write for Free Samples 


showing latest fashionable shades. 
your dealer’s name when you write. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & COMPANY 
453 Broome Street, New York 








Mention 
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° | For Women Who Know 
rocks fOr Little G oGELATINE 


By CHARLES B. KNOX 
Mrs. Ralston 








"Sens was a time when housekeepers thought 
that gelatine was simply gelatine. Now, 
they know differently, for there is Knox’s 
Gelatine and gelatine. The absolute purity of 
Knox’s Gelatine has made it stand out alone 
above all other makes. My positive guarantee 
to the housekeeper is: “If you are dissatisfied 
for any reason, your money will be refunded.” 
So that you may understand what this guarantee 
means, I will say further that if you use Knox's 
Gelatine according to directions 
and find any odor to it, or have 
any trouble with it, write ame 
giving the name. of the groger 
from whom you purchased it afid 
I will apologize for the time you, 
lost, send you another package’ 
free, and pay the entire cost of the 
ingredients you used. But please 
follow my directions carefully. 

Knox’s Gelatine costs two cents more a 
package thai’ some other brands, but is it not 
worth a great deal more than this to be sure 
that when you make a dessert or saiad, or any- 
thing in which you use Knax’s Gelatine, it will 
| turn out right or you will get your money 
back? If any other gelatine was as good as 
Knox’s it would cost just as much money as | 
charge for mine. I want the confidence of the 


Drawings by 


Anna S. Hicks 













2366 2370 housekeepers throughout the world. I can 
| only get this by living up to the above. 
The nicest kind of a little play frock made of blue and white A frock of French nainsook; the neck ruffle is mitred to If you have not yet used Knox’s Gelatine, 
g checked gingham. give a square yoke effect. may ‘I send you mY booklet, “ Dainty Desserts 
N°: 2366.— Patterns for this little girl’s dress can be No: 2370.— Patterns for this child’s dress with high for Dainty People”’ ? 
supplied in four sizes: 2-8 years. Price, includ \ or low neck can be supplied in three sizes: 2-6 

ing Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post-free. Size 4 years }- years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 10 cents, post- Free For the name and address of your grocer I will send 

requires 2% yards 27-inch, or 2 yards 36-inch material. ol ae free. Size 4 years requires 3% yards 27-inch, or 2% if he d 4 por ag me neg 4 ge ~ yy ~~ 
Order by number, stating age, breast measurement and a! yards 36-inch material. Order by number, stating age, aah aa cae A... fall pint nie = A = Hy Ay Fy Betey ose 
length of back, from the dealer in your own town; or breast measurement and length of back, from the dealer package, two for 25e. (stamps taken). If you would Tike 
write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 2372 in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the | @ copy of the handsome painting, “The First 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. ’ Pattern Bureau,The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 5 sree me a postal card for full information 

e Little coat with circular sleeves, a good material for which | 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


13 KNOx AVENUE, JOHNSTOWN, NEW Yor«K 


A is piqué, linen or pongee. 


N?2: 2372.— Patterns for this little girl’s coat, with 

two styles of sleeves and with scalloped or straight 
front edges, can be supplied in four sizes: 2-8 years. 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents, post-free. Size 
4 years requires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 
material without nap; or 154 yards 54-inch material 
with nap. Order by number, stating age, breast meas- 
urement and length of back, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Absolutely and Legally Guaranteed 
Taffeta Silk 


PETTICOATS 


The silk that is used in petticoats 
guaranteed in the following terms 
must be good: : 


“If, through any defect, the silk 
in this garment should SPLIT or 
CRACK within THREE MONTHS ¢ 
from date of purchase, we AGREE 
to replace it with a new petti- 
coat, same style and material.” 


It must be an HONEST Silk — but write 
us for our descriptive booklet 
| “Petticoat Points” ‘ 
|| which contains valuable information re- 

garding silks and their treatment. M 














The Stewart, Howe & May Company 
320 Mercer St., New York 














RH. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricey. 


| ; @) y 
Bindings of blue linen trim this ra Sof 


May be made of chambray or linen, 


— 






















and worn over a skirt of plaid stylish little frock, which may be Bway at 61h Av. Mth to 35th SL ool 
4 é, e : e e an D 
sap Pra aspen of en ni oo bai Extraordinary i Street Shirt Waist fort 
e -—Patterns for this ° .— Patterns for this : -, 
girl’s and little girl’s | girl’s and little girl’s one- Value SUIT $296 the f 
blouse dress, with separate } piece dress, with scalloped or | | even for Specially Priced at = ete 
straight skirt having shoulder a K ’ straight front edges and cuffs, | | New York's shirt Waist Suit } " fort. 
straps, can be supplied in four - ive) and with or without the turn- la = gl ee Se Se Se expec 
sizes: 4-10 years. Price, in- 2369 ‘iy over collar piece, can be sup- rgest “town, Ot blouse front witht 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 cents, plied in four sizes: 4-10 years. and box plait down center, 
post-free. Size 8 years re- pean Price, including Guide-Chart, leading trimmed with red piping 
quires 2% yards 36-inch, or 2 This little frock may be of 15 cents, post-free. Size 8 store. and red silk — At 
yards 44-inch material for lawn, muslin or dimity, and years requires 4 yards 27-inch, 1) a Liye og Or se 
blouse, and 1 yard 36-inch or trimmed with ruffles of em- 3 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards Give *8/ sign with tiny tucks, 
44-inch material. for skirt. broidery. 44-inch material. Order by ek: red piping and red 
Order by number, stating age, number, stating age, breast | tend silk French knots; clus- TH 
breast measurement and length O. 2369.— Patterns for measurement and length of | | length ter ape eg be 
of back, from the dealer in this girl’s and little back, from the dealer in your meas- sleeves with deep tucke 


your own town; or write, in cuffs, tucked collar; 
, ‘ 4 


girl’sdress,with full-length own town; or write, inclosing | | Urements. full skirt trimmed with 
closing the price, to the Pat- or shorter sleeves, can be the price, to the Pattern | Your order stitched side plaits, form- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home supplied in four sizes: 4- Bureau, The Ladies’ Home } = the ing «louble box plait effect, 
Journal, Philadelphia. 10 years. Price, including Journal, Philadelphia. Bees” terminates in full flare, double 


tucks with deep hem at bot- 
tom; stitched belt. Colors, 
black and whitechecksand tan, 
trimmed with red. Also all 


white. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Our 500-page Spring 
and Summer cata- 
- an encyclope- 
ia of New York 
fashions afid house- 
hold supplies, all at 


Guide-Chart, 15 cents, cefved. 
post-free. Size 8 years 
requires 5 yards 27-inch, 
or 3% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial. Order by number, 
stating age, breast meas- 
urement and length of 
back, from the dealer in 
your own town; or write, 
inclosing the price, to the 


Pattern Bureau, The 
Very attractive would be this little 

















Ladies’ Home Journal, ee ces, now ready. 
frock developed in natural-colored Philadelphia. A very desirable and practical won ‘a = — 
linen with braidings of red. — for oe to be trimmed | Address Room 503, 

O. 2367.— Patterns for this girl’s and Se PEO Se OF R. H. MACY & co., Broadway, New York — 
little girl’s box-plaited dress, with O. 2365.— Patterns for this girl’s and | ~~ r 
body and skirt in one and with removable N little girl’s box-plaited dress, with de- | Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. |“ More fun than © 
shield, can be supplied in five sizes: 4-12 tachable collar and with body and skirt in oe, apace gm meg age bes Peop 


years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 4 years requires 
3 yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial without nap; or 2 yards 54-inch 
material with nap. Order by number, 
Stating age, breast measurement and length 
of back, from the dealer in your own town ; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pat- 
tern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, : 
Philadelphia. 2367 


one, can be supplied in four sizes: 4-10 
years. Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 } 
cents, post-free. Size 8 years requires | 
4% yards 27-inch, 3% yards 36-inch, or | 
2% yards 44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating age, breast measurement 
and length of back, from the dealer in Write to-day. 
your own town; or write, inclosing the Send 12 cts. stamps for a 
price, to the Pattern Bureau, The ‘Ladies’ 1 and u . Ask dealer 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. Exer-Ketch Novelty Co., 900 State Life Bi 












dignity and limber up their muscles and “ children 
are going wild with anes * over the new fasci- 
nating, indoors anc 
outdoors game of E X E R- K E T Cc H 
** Just out and the hit ofthe year 
Boys, girls, men, women, 
~ making moncy- 
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Know | @= ea s* For the Babies 
J y= Built on 


New Principles 

















“Onyx 


BRAND OF HOSIERY 


Drawings by Katharine Richardson Wireman 


rs thought 








ine. Now " There are on™ undeniable HE wee baby wears nightslips of flannel or flan- 
’ " 4 - : y ; ‘ 

is Knox’s § | reasons why the Volo Sewing nelette in cold weather and of cambric or long- 

' purity of Machine “ A ww — It yd cloth in the warm weather; the baby should own 

= i a rey Brn ae departures r ood four of each kind. Many babies wear slips almost 

dissatisfied old ideals; avoids old mistakes ; entirely nowadays, dresses being reserved for cere- 


monious occasions. In this case the four cotton night- 
slips may be omitted, and ten slips, like pattern No. 
1309, provided for both day and night wear. Two 
dresses and two white petticoats will be sufficient. 
Three flannel petticoats will be needed and may be 
made by pattern No. 1351. No. 1375 is a suitable 
pattern for the white petticoats. The little wrapper 
is indispensable, and should be made of French flannel 
or cashmere. Sacques of cashmere, French flannel, 
challis or outing-flannel are most useful. The cloak 
may be of silk or of cashmere, and the cap of muslin 
or silk. Bootees and bibs may be made according to 


is a perfect machine, whose mar- 
velous simplicity and surprising 
efficiency have resulted in un- 
dreamed-of achievements. The 


olc 


refunded.” 
$s guarantee 
ise Knox's 













i$ more a . e one’s fancy—linen and piqué are good materials for 
it is it not Sewing Machine these, and no end of pretty handwork may be lavished 
‘0 be sure upon them. 
ad, or any- si : — - 
: : : runs per cent. easier than any other 
tine, it will machine. It offers no vibration; is prac- 
yur money tically noiseless. Compared part for ; 
iS good as part, it is the simplest machine ever “Naeal 
noney as | \\ made. we comptes setae to master; = 
it almost threads and runs itself. The O. 1313.— Infant’s dress, tucked f 
ance of the \ Volo is beautifully finished in quarter- in yoke effect in front, in one 66 A H ansom Pair O 
ld. I can / oak and is hand polished, just as pianos size. Requires 3% yards 27-inch, : 
ove 4 are, yet it costs you but $40 —two-thirds or 2% yards 36-inch material. St k 99 
: 7" 4 as much as others. For sale by up-to- Price, 10 cents, post-free. Oc Ings 
s Gelatine, date dealers everywhere. \ 
ty Desserts Every woman ought to get our sewing , > 
machine booklet. /hatever her prefer- \ Look well, don’t they ‘ ‘ 
ences now are, it will convince her of Shapeliness is one of the attractive 
cer I will send the unquestionable superiority of the 


ainty People.’ 
4c. in stamps 


bc. a two-quart 
uld like 


Volo. The book is free. qualities of this meritorious make of 


Simmons Hardware Company, 





es stockings. ‘They are appropriate at 
hE St. Louis all times and for every occasion. 
and New York. «ONY X’’ Hosiery comes in colors 
X that faithfully match all the fashion- 
lew YORK at4e able shades of footwear, walking 








O. 2148.—Infant’s bib 
and bootee in one size. = igpee oo J y 
Bib requires 76 yard 27 or Noted for elasticity, superior quali- 
36 inch material, or one z satel 
handkerchief and 1% yards ties and absolutely fast. colors. 
—T — - ¢ 
quires % yard 27 or 
O. 1495.— Infant’s inch material and 1 yard SOLD BY LEADING RETAILERS 
cap in one size. of ribbon. Price, 10 cents, 
Requires 4% yard 22- post-free. 
inch, or % yard 36- 


suits and visiting gowns. 



























, - ; ‘ inch material. Price, c 
anteed | ees = yy 10 cents, post-free. Zz. ord Cc Llaylor 
2 YOO. = 
‘Ss \\AN <== R/ Wholesale Distributors 
7 aw OZ 1344 NEW YORK 
ttic oats = ZY / O. 1344.—Infant’s cloak with short 
- ist d shirred liar i 
ae YOU CAN WASH iy OEE BS wo. 0x76 






































yards 36-inch, or 2% yards 44-inch 


66 sad material. Price, 10 cents, post-free. 
e silk & 


OUR - 


“Summer Rose’ * 
























. . 
IT or ; Shirt Waist $* 00 
NTHS Corset Waist = 
GREE orse alsts DRESS —= 
tti- ' This garment combines a is without doubt the 
pe = possess fitting corset waist and most beautiful and 
; randsome lace trimmed corset artistic wash dress 
eral. 
cover in one. Illustration ever produced for 
. shows style No. 396, made of the price. Itis the 
but write imported hatiste. Sizes 19 | very newest up- / 
let to 30. | to-date ear The j 
, | material is a fine j 
Price $1.00 white linene 
i | made with full 
ation re- “Sh ONLY ONE ovopemaioe!’ i 
. < sO 
tment. . Bancseme 
heavy 
. raised em- 
omer || MATERNITY realy rs 
(REGISTERED) 1275 y rose j yf i] re y 
+ 1386 design #4 Bilt or our 
——— _. WAIST and a Free 
+ Low Prices. O. 1275.—Infant’s Japanese re aves > 
THE O. 1386.—Infant’s night- N wrapper or sacque in one size. sant AF adh ng d = Catalogue 
73 9 ingale or circular sacque Wrapper requires 3% yards 27- cuffs, open back. . 
in one size. Requires ¥ yard inch, or 2% yards 36-inch material. The Skirt is made with 
_ 27 or 36 inch material. Price, Sacque requires 14 yards 27-inch, @ full 3% yard sweep. 
— _Soft and pliable, with 10 cents, post-free. or 1 yard 36-inch material. Price, a eee” 
9 ea % . 2 a ' olderec 
on te a, Fang Wynne O. 1309.— Infant’s slip 80 conte, pest-fres. as shown in illustra- 
i tW; ist fort of the wearer, all steels ‘ inone size. Requires tion to correspond 
ar ais semovable This waist holds 2% yards 27-inch, or 2% ly = 7 appa 
; $ 96 the figure at all times in yards 36-inch material. pd A Fg 
Lat proper position, bringing Price, 10 cents, post-free. pleats at the 
— physical and mental com- top. A suit 
suit here illus- fort. It: is a boon to the was 
fa fine quality expectant mother. worth 


use front with 


down center, Price $1.50 


vith red piping 


$5.00. 


ae ais At Corset Dept. All Stores 
d in fancy ce- Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
ith tiny tucks, price. Address 


ying and red 


ch knots; clus- THE H & W CO. 


Our- . 
d back; full K.N ix” poy 
h deep tucked AR @ | \*% 
ked collar; NEW, : J $3.00 





trimmed with 
: plaits, form- 
»x plait effect, 
ill flare, double 
p hem at bot- 
elt. Colors, 
checksand tan, 
red. Also ail 


faction 
anteed 


‘page Spring 
jmmer cata- 
an encyclop- 
f New York 
ms alid house- 
supplies, all at 
ces, now ready. 
SE on request. 


Boys’ and Girls’ 


SUITS 


6 Cc Prepaid for'this dainty, 


65c 2fo's 


| NOTICE—Sizes 32 
to 44 bust measure; all 

skirts come 42 in. long, but with a very deep hem which will 

allow you to make any home alteration necessary. . 


We THE BIG STORE ACITY BY ITSELF We 
Ha 4 
“~ SIEGEUE, QOPERG =": 
Branch suxrnave. |\¥ wrassTs - 

Houses 


NEW YORK CITY. NY. Agente 










snappy wash frock.— 
Fancy*figure| Percale, with 

white duck belt and trim- 
mings. A handsome, durable 
lay dress— washes beautifully. 
Mention Frock No. 2— ages 2 to 6. 
No. 36— BOYS’ “PURITAN” 
SAILOR BLOUSE SUIT—ages 3 to 
10 years. Looks even better than the 





























































it today. ieee picture. Linenette in delft 
503. 8 blue, gun metal or ox-blood ; : 
lew York — 10 75c colors. ‘John Alden" col- ec 1375 Gives that 
rie tl ak lar, 2 rows pearl buttons, 1351 easy Cushion- 
More fun than 4 Knickerbocker ny These — ny hwy my yr ae O. 1375.—Infant’s petti- ed, springy 
people lose theit secure a whole suit from us at less than the cost of the ae O. 1305.—Infant’s flannel- O. 1351.— Infant’s petticoat coat with circular flounce motion found ™ 
; r= ss oy te caenpeuenl Peace Remon henrhe ol pore adhe heny ons ette night slip in one size. with short waist in one size. and yoke top in one size. Re- a aoe in no other 
"KETCH retailers profits. Our FREE Style Book quotes other bargains. Requires 214 yards a ay ges Lk ang ayires A Fy ~ gpa ey Get §. ROLLER 
- . or 2 yards 36-inch material. or 2% yar -inch material. yar -inch material. our 
hit ofthe year” IDEAL SUIT CO., 83-85 Dearborn St., Chicago Price, 10 cents, post-free. Price, 10 cents, post-free. Price, 10 cents, post-free. circular BEARINGS. 
$s, men, women, first Noiseless. 
making moncy- Pleati Tey ey . eee SAFE 
eating and Button Maki Express. ; ates 
Plea ng Et iceman ta widhod my ety? - - = Patterns for any of the designs shown on this page can be supplied. Order by number De You Want One At Wholesale Price? Write to-day. 
. per yard, any width. Pi 1c. Buttons made any size to match from the dealer in your own town; or write, inclosing the price, tothe Pattern Bureau, D. H. BAUSMAN 
Ask dealer your dress goods. Ivory rims 25c. to 40c. a doz., rimless 10c. to 25c. Pp . . . 
In SIMPSON & CO., 25 Clinton Avenue N., Rochester, N. Y. THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 10 Home Street, Bausman, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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Sea 


y) fi 
or sale at lead- 
ing retail millin- 
ery departments 
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A: our dealer 


Ky tablishments 


AITS 








S 
J° GAGE 





All the Elements 
of Perfection are 
combined in the 




















Odorless — Impervious 
Guaranteed 


We will pay for damage to garment resulti 
from an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shiel 


Hygienic 
Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, and 
recommended by physicians and chemists for 
purity and hygienic qualities 
All Styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 


|| FOUNDATION 





| Guide-Chart, 15 cents, 

















Any woman who 
will send toc. for 
a sample of 


W&B 
Swedish 


Hair 
Powder 


will find an excellent means of cleansing 
her hair without so much washing. ‘The pow- 
der removes all dust, grease, and excessive 
oil after brushing. It leaves the hair soft, 
clean and fluffy, easy toarrange and keep 
in perfect condition. It does away with 
the bother of wetting, washing and dry- 
ing the hair and the danger of taking cold. 
Women who use it like it. It is on sale at 


over 500 first-class department and drug 
stores. Price 60¢ and $1.00 per box. 


At your dealers or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
























LININGS 


Koues 
as by the Author 


LON 


vf linings are a most important 

I part of every gown, especially now as a season 
of fitted styles is at hand; for no gown, no matter 
how lovely the material, can be perfect in effect if 
not properly built. ‘To begin with, the kind of 
waist lining best suited to the figure must be con- 
sidered; if stout, THE JOURNAL’S pattern No. 
2349 should be used, as it has an extra side-body, 
and gives one more bone on each side of the bodice; 


Advisable for a 
Stout Person 


O. 2349.— Patterns 

for this waist or 
bodice lining for stout 
figures, perforated for 
V-shaped, round or 
square neck, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 
42-48 inches bust meas- 
ure. Price, including 
Guide-Chart, 10 cents, 
post-free. Size 44 re- 
quires 3% yards 22- 
inch, or 2 yards 36-inch 
material. 


O. 2103.— Patterns 

for this five-gored 
foundation skirt, in 
short round length, 
with dust-ruffle, can 
be supplied in three 
sizes: 22, 26 and 30 
inches waist measure. 
Price, including 


post-free. Size 26 re- 
quires 8 yards 22-inch, 
6% yards 27-inch, or 
4% yards 44-inch ma- 
terial. 








while for the average figure pattern No. 1692 is | 
most satisfactory, and has the advantage of the 
French dart from the shoulder. a, 
Cut the lining, being careful to lay it properly on 
the material (the straight of the goods), and then 
cut the double of the fronts and of each gore from 
above the bust-line down, and lay corresponding 
pieces on the lining. After carefully basting them 


together stitch all the darts and seams with the | 


exception of the shoulder and under-arm, which 
are left unfinished for alterations 1n fitting. Then 
cut the darts through the centre, clip, open and 
press —this is known as “‘ backing ”’ 
does much to make the bodice retain its shape. 

But the secret of a well-fitting foundation lining 


a lining, and | 


lies chiefly in the boning, which is not difficult if a | 


few simple points are considered. Featherbone 
will be found satisfactory, and can be put in by 
machine with a little attachment that comes for 
the purpose. Before boning mark with a colored 
thread what is to be the finishing line at the bottom; 
if the bodice is worn inside the skirt it should be from 
two to three inches below the waist, but if outside, 
one inch below in the back, sloping to whatever depth 
is desired in the front — the present style being from 
two to three inches. Cut the bone half an inch 
longer than is required, and place in the attachment 
with the wrong side up; hold the lining loosely 
with the first few stitches, beginning the stitching 
one inch below the bone. 
seam, sewing through the centre of the bone, hold- 
ing the lining tighter at the waist-line than any- 
where else, to give the snug fit and the small 
appearance now so fashionable. ‘The finishing of 
the bone at the top is most important, and to 
prevent the awkward “ stick-out’’ effect, leave it 


















For the Average Figure 


O. 1692.—Patterns for 

this waist or bodice lin- 
ing, perforated for V-shaped, 
round or square neck, can 
be supplied in seven sizes: 
32-44 inches bust measure. 
Price, including Guide- 
Chart, 10 cents, post-free. 
Size 36 requires 274 yards 
22-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch 
material. 


QO. 2102.— Patterns for 

this two-piece, circular 
foundation skirt in walking 
length, lengthened by a cir- 
cular flounce, can be supplied 
in three sizes: 22, 26 and 30 
inches waist meas- 
ure. Price, includ- 
ing Guide-Chart, 
15 cents, post-free. 
Size 26 requires 
7% yards 22-inch, 
6% yards 27-inch, 
or 5% yards 36-inch 
material, and 1% 
yards 22-inch silk 
for ruching. 





entirely free from the lining three-eighths of an 


casing from the top half an inch down and cut the 
bone away, then turn the casing over and over-hand 
neatly. The height of the bones naturally depends 
on the figure, but they always slope up from the 
centre front toward the under-arm. 

The bodice may fasten up the back and be seamed 
in the front, or vice versa; in either case the lap or 
hem is turned and stitched on both edges ready for 
hooks and eyes, which are put on from right to left 
to meet. Now, instead of featherbone for the hook- 
and-eye bone take bone casing, place it over the 
back edge of hooks and eyes and sew securely, eas- 
ing on considerably to allow some spring for the 
bone; sew the other edge well, but leave both ends 
free. Push the bones in, turn over the ends of the 
casing and fasten well through little holes in each 
end; they can be bought the right length for this 
purpose, the centre-back bone being one-third of 
the length from the waist-line to the collar. When 
alterations have been made, stitch, press and bind 
all seams, including under-arm seam, which is 
boned after alterations are made. Last of all face 
the bottom edge at the finishing line. 


ORDER THESE PATTERNS BY NUMBER, stating 
bust or waist measure, from the dealer in your own town; 
or write, inclosing the price, to the Pattern Bureau, The 








Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Follow the line of the | 


inch at the top. When stitched in place rip the | 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


























Warner’s Rust-Proof. 


Do you appreciate the importance of having your Hose Supporters made right 
into the design of the corsets, so that the corsets are held in place and a smooth 
Such is the case with Warner's Rust-Proof and the 
supporters are the famous “Security” Rubber Button kind. 

These are the two most noteworthy improvements in corsets during the last 
Good figures result from the shaping of a Warner’s Rust-Proof. 


Price, $1.00 to $5.00 per pair 


and comfortable fit secured ? 


twenty-five years. 


Two Great Improvements 


Have you ever thought what it means to you to know that your corsets cannot 
rust and stain the garments with which they come in contact? Such corsets are 


















































Use Potter’s 
Art Needlework 


Silks 


Braided Skeins 


for your finest embroidery work — Each 
braided skein in a Patent Holder, which 
preserves the silk —saves tangling skeins 
and enables needle lengths to be withdrawn 
at will and assures the des¢ silk. 


Ask Your Dealer 


for Potter’s Braided Skeins, Embroidery 
Silk in Holders. Retails at 4 cents per 
skein everywhere. If unable to secure send 
us dealer’s name with the retail price. 


Our ‘‘ How to Beautify the Home.’”’ 
NEW EDITION. Gives a list of over 200 flowers, 


leaves, and fruit, and proper colors to work them, 
with working directions and other valuable infor- 
mation. to any address on receipt of 6. 














Our HINTS ON EMBROIDERY and FREE PREMIUM 
T mailed for 2 cent stamp 


a LI8' 
; \ The Winsted Silk Co., Chicago 
A i 230 - 232 Adams St. 

















Enough 
For 
2 
Collars 





Washable Collar Supporter 


Nothing to rust; no glue to dissolve. Can be 
washed repeatedly. Silk-covered and with 
finished ends. Won't scratch the neck because 
they can’t poke through. Wonderfully pliable 
and comfortable. At good department stores 
and better class of dealers. 

Your dealer will be glad you ask for Bronzebone when 
he finds out what they are. If he can't supply you send 
me 10 cents with his name, for a card of Bronzebone. 
Specify white or black, and size, short, medium or long. 


722 Marke’ 


| need not send a cent 











This elegant hat will be sent, 
express prepaid, to any lady 
in the United States. You 












in acivance. Merely 
say you want 


* Style 16," and 

give color. ‘ 
Examine it ‘yy 
carefully. = 


If you do 
not find 
itallwe 
claim, 
return 
it at 
our 






ex- 
Don't 
pay a 
if you are pleased with 
it, pay ex- 5 95 
That pays 195 
everything 
This New Shape ina \_ 
Ladies’ Hand-Made Dress 
our newest and most 
expensive foreign 
versally becoming. 
The bell crown and upper rim are made of Imported Silk Finished 


pense 

Cent But, ; 

press agent 

— express and a 

Hat is copied from one of 

models and is uni- 

Braid; faced with a new pattern of Chantilly Lace. The trimming 


, consists of a novel wreath of Imported Silk and Velvet Roses, 


Buds and Foliage. The new style bacl is set off with a large 
Chou of our very finest quality of Japanese Silk. You can order it 
in’ White, Black, Brown, Castor, Plum, Reseda Green, Navy 
Blue or Cardinal. It must be seen to have its quality and dressy 
appearance fully appreciated, That is why we send it to you for 
your inspection without any money down. 

We sell everything in ladies’ wear, and will send every inquirer 
our new SPRING STYLE BOOK, containing over 1250 illustra- 
tions. It shows Ladies’ and Children's coats, suits, millinery, 
underwear, corsets, hose, shoes —in fact, everything a lady wears 


or uses. And at prices so low they will astonish you. 
ODD-SMITH& Co 

cS 

226-320 Monroe Street, Chicago 


EVERYTHING FOR WOMEN 

Outings 

Ags 
Are as beau- 
tiful as youth 
aud May blos- 
soms; as soft 
and comfort- 
able as the 
zephyrs of 

spring. 

And the qual- 
ity is superb. 
Nothing else 
approaches 
them in genu- 
ine value and infinite utility. Patterns plentiful, and 


every one a gem. Looks, style and wearing qualities 
surpassingly combined. KiMONO OUTINGS are easily 


Standard of the World.. 












iy * 


| Uniquely useful for almost any garment worn by 


women, either indoors or out. Simply superb fot 
children’s wear. 
Your dealer either has or can get KIMONO OUTINGS. 


Send his name and ask for samples and booklet. 


_ Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Georgia. 


America’s Greatest Mills. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ralston 
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one size for little girls. Price, 















including Guide-Chart, 10 
cents, post-free. Lady’s and Vi S f d 
To Prove <% girl’s hat requires 14% yards | our a eguar 
- 7 36-iuch material; 
it In Your 27 inch, or 1% yards ; z 
little girl’s hat requires 1% yards : 
OWN 27-inch, or 1 yard 36-inch material, SURPRISING proportion of shoe manufacturers 
Order by number, stating size, from today are cheapening the quality of their shoes 
HOME the dealer in your own town; or write, | to offset the sharply advancing cost of leather and 
inclosing the prige, to the Pattern th ° ls h P d 
a Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, | other materials. ough their outward appear- 





Philadelphia. 





the shoes to be mere imitations of former values. 


But few people can decide the merits of a 
pair of shoes—so much may be hidden beneath the gloss 
and veneer. Therefore, look more than ever for the “Queen 
Quality” trademark. It is your safeguard and protection. 
It carries with it the assurance of quality. It is the most 
valuable asset in the women’s shoe world today, since 
‘Queen Quality” Shoes are the most favorably known and 
have the largest sale in the world. Its makers simply can’t 


| By ance still may be the same, actual wear will show 
WB 











Shirred 
Sun- 
Bonnet 





‘TEST it yourself and KNOW that it does 
all we claim before you pay a penny. 














‘ , . A } O. 2374.—Patterns for 
See with your own eyes that all the pieces this lady’s and girl’s d Soh i 
are as glossy and smooth as though you had sunbonnet can be supplied afford to risk it. 
worked half*a day over them with hot ans , ee Yy-- The high standard of the “Queen Quality” Shoe will 2LECCAL 
c. ; or) . . uide-Chart, cents, t- eal - : 
irome, until thoroughly ron aad warn out. on” Wasa rt pnord be maintained, even though this means an advance of price. e 
io te am Of tae Senmeciion pleces COLD by 27-inch, or 1% yards 36-inch Better far,—genuine, honest quality at an advanced price Utilit 
running them threugh polished wooden rollers, material. Order by number than bogus quality merely to hold the old price. 
with no more effort than to run pillow cases from the dealer in your own 
through a wringer. en ; Rad tegatana on the With The ** Custom Grade” ** ality” Oxfords set a 
See for yourself that it's simple and easy to OS, CO ENS FANNER SUTIN, new mark in modern shoemaking. y are stamped by ° _ 
iron four pillow cases, towels or napkins at once The Ladies’ Home Journal, Detachable that quiet elegance so distinctive mj “Queen Quality “ Shoes OXFORDS 
in less than a minute. And a big tablecloth or § | Philadelphia. Top and are the very perfection of shoe comfort. styles illus- 3 oo 
annot sheet in less than fwo minutes. trated but hint at the wide range of choice offered. No foot “ 
‘S$ are A ton year old chitd or the most delicate woman [| promise between the old-fashioned sunbonnet — that cannot be fitted; no taste that cannot be gratified. 3.50 
can do that or detfer with the | which ties down so closely that it is too warm a 
right D + M | | head-covering for summer—and the lingerie hat, One Dealer ina Town. Style Book Sent Free. BOOTS 
| which needs to be ripped apart and sewed together 50 
= omestic ang e again at each visit to the laundry. Both bonnets THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY ine 
) 1e ; : , are cut *‘ circular,’? which seems to be the keynote ° 
And besides the time and work it saves, con- Pa : " . 
\ nee yoarsell st our risk that it actually saves of the best styles this season, and both are simply 1 Bickford St., Boston, Mass 
e last dollars’ worth of FUEL every mouth. ~ made. By-the-way,I believe you must have mate- 
>roof Every woman who wishes to preserve her rial enough in the house to make such bonnets as 


health and practice economy in the household 
should try this easier, better, more economical 
way of ironing. 
It won't cost a penny to make the trial right in J | 
your own home, for we will send a Domestic 
Mangle to any woman who writes us on | 
| 

} 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


There will be nothing to pay, no promise to 
make, no obligations to assume, umtil the 
Domestic Mangle has been used for a whole 
month—and we will even pay the freight. If 
you decide to keep the Mangle after the Month’s 
lest, you can pay on 


——"|| EASY PAYMENTS 


these — lawn or dimity for the shirred one and linen 


O. 2373.—Patterns for 

this house dress, consist- 
ing of a side-closing waist 
with full length or elbow 
sleeves, and an attached skirt 
having a five-gored upper 
part lengthened by a straight 
flounce, can be supplied in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches 
bust measure. Price, in- 
cluding Guide-Chart, 15 
cents, post-free. Size 36 re- 
quires 958 yards 27-inch, 634 
yards 36-inch, or 5% yards 
44-inch material. Order by 
number, stating bust meas- 
ure, from the dealer in your 
own town; or write, inclos- 
ing the price, to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 






















































N E y if more convenient. There is no “ catch about this offer — 
we simply 4uow that the Domestic Mangle dves all we claim, 
and are willing that you shoukl prove tt for yoursel/ at our 


ri: « before you pay a single penny 
Our FREE BOOK —"/rening Without Fire,” gives all 


the details and describes our two sizes. Write for it today Journal, Philadelphia. 
DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1204 18th Street Racine, Wisconsin 














FREE ParistashionsBook 


BELDING BROS. & CO., the largest silk man- 
ufacturers in the United States, have, at a great 
expense, secured the 
service of one of the 
leading designers of 
gowns in Paris, who 
has furnished them 
with 27 of the leading 
Paris designs for 
1906. These designs 
cost Belding Bros. 





A Useful Work-Gown 


or piqué for the one with tabs. Perhaps you have a 
left-over piece of new goods, or an old dress which 
refuses to be made over again. 

To the woman who works the one-piece dress will 
indeed be a comfort. It is as easily donned as a 
kimono, yet as trim-looking as a carefully-fitted 





oe, 
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= “* * 4 5 a . . . . . . . 
a. FN S. & Co., $25.00 each shirtwaist. This same model, made of fine material 
They have photo- and trimmed with ruffles and lace, would even make ; . 
Silk Finished graphed and repro- j ay Hedy Style 209. Sizes 18 to 30 (white only). 


a pretty afternoon gown, easy to slip on when one 
comes home from a shopping tour, weary and worn. 


The trimming 
Velvet Roses, 
ff with a large 
yu can order it 7 

Green, N wy GELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


duced the patterns, 
thus bringing Paris 
styles for Spring and 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


A dainty underwaist for ladies. Straight front, girdle body 
and corset cover effect at top, beautifully trimmed with 























: torchon lace. ‘Double Ve" Stocking Supporter Attachment 

ity and dressy oo Gun as an GP Summer, 1906, to O. 1813.— Patterns ont” oe 

lit to you for your door without | | for this lady’s and Ft ne ‘Also Puff Bust Waists for Growing Girls 

eae pe L cost. These are the | girl’sshirred kimono can CHILDREN'S STYLE, 99A,ageltol2 .. . 50cents 
v Vv inquir . FY FY , seme? Grav 

+ 1250 Mustra- correct and leading styles for the year and can | | be supplied in five MISSES’ STYLE, 199,agel0to16 .... . 75cents 


sizes: 30, 34, 38, 


uits, millinery, . i : , esa aterials : 
alts, m ' be used in the construction of such materials as 42, 46 inches bust 


g a lady wears a) peal to the taste of well dressed women. 








Ag 








ae 29 
| , @ Descriptive Catalogue free. For sale every where. 
( 3 > ( ) G Za The C. N. Chadwick Co., 4th Av.& Baltic 8t.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 
ww . 








saa : eiagyy measure. Price, 
Belding Bros. & Co. will send this Fashion including Guide- | 
‘Co Book to anyone who desires correct and up-to- | | Chart, 15 cents, i + onde ‘a 
date styles, absolutely free. No lady should be post-free. Size 38 / ¥ , ; ‘ 
sage - without this Fashion Book, as the photographs requires 8% yards } & The Button 


27-inch, 7% yards 





Ze 7 “Ay 


lentiful, and 
ing qualities 
GS are easily 


' pe. broidered like finest handwork. cular upon application. 
rid. oes not mutilate the hat, cannot lost or : Ree 4,rench Valenciennes "Ween at HYNARD & MEEHAN 
ete we mislaid when once applied. Gun metal finish i material for largest waist. Latest ne 
it w ieee ee a 
auperb for 25 cents a pair, silver 35 cents, gold 45 cents. se shat os tase than cote poteen. po ce na 


NO OUTINGS. 
ook let. 


, Georgia. 





of the gowns, waists, cloaks and Misses’ gowns, 
etc., give ideas that could only be obtained by 
visiting leading Modistes in Paris. The pat- 
terns are so stamped and explained that a child 


Silk Manufacturers 
q 502-506 Broadway New York City 











THE 


HAT. 


BLESSING 
FASTENER 








Is well named, because it will ae a lady's 


at on securely no matter how windy the day. 


At your dealer's, or sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 


e- Blessing Fastener Company 


Dept. “B,” 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

































36-inch, or 642 yards 44- 
inch material for kimono; 
or 5 yards 27-inch, 4% 
yards 36-inch, or 3%3 


bands 7% yard. Order by 
number, stating bust 
measure, from the dealer 
in your own town; or 
write, inclosing the 
price, tothe Pattern Bu- 
reau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, 























The kimono is an indispensable negligee for the 
warm days; this design with a shirred yoke is 
especially pretty. Make one of white dimity, bind 
it with colored lawn, and cross the binding with 
narrow white cotton braid or tape (be sure to shrink 
the braid before applying), and see if it is not pretty! 


; , - . i ations 
can put them together. They will please you. yards 44-inch material A garment does not make a woman but the right Spring lnnov 3 
Send for Fashion Book today. | for sacque. For kimono one indicates gentility, refinement, neatness, and The “ Button Buckle” is a buckle % 
bands 178 yards 22-inch good taste. Any one of the six “ WOOLTEX in name only, for it does not buckle, 
BELDING BROS. & CO. material. For sacque Autocoats”” combines all of these good qualities and but buttons, a buttonhole through the 














Buckle’ Belt 


Smart—Stylish. The 
Newest of the New 


64S TXBES 





belt slipping easily over the stud or button, 


They most useful P doing away with eyelets that drop out, prongs 
tar SO0.00. — for Automobile, and pins that prick the fingers, catch on coats and 


Carriage, Steamship, travel, and walking. For sale jackets and destroy the material of the belt. 

only at first class retail dry goods stores. Send for The Button Buckle” is easily adjusted, requires no 

Style Book No. 67, Free. sewing to put on the belt, or in changing from one 
. > belt toanother, and is suited for use at front or back. 


gives one a thoroughly practical man-tailored garment 


——"" 











The “Button Buckle” is strong and well made 
and is heavily gold plated. The belt is of pure 
washable linen, white only. 


0. “NEW YORK — | 


—— PARIS: 


anal 














The Button Buckle Beltis sold for$1 by theleading 
Dry-goods dealers and high-class Depart- 
ment Stores every where —ask to see 
it during your next shopping trip. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct from us, price $1.00, 
postpaid. In ordering be sure 
you send your waist meas- 
urement. Descriptive Cir- 

















—$24| PATTERN 
$6) Om | Mailed Postpaid for $1.25 


Bia ¥ Fine Persian Lawn richly em- 





: —— 
= “ Stylish Shirt-Waist 








maker at less than retail prices. 
If not satisfactory, price refund- + i: 
ed. Booklet on request. 


4) THE AM.SWISS Co. | | Worn-Out Carpets | “1°3° | Good Rugs 


Dept. 
? 15-17 Mercer St., New York, WN. Y. alike on both sides. If you want the best, write for my booklet. 
A . *, | GEO, P. SEIBERT, Easton, Pa. Established 1844. 





























You can Cultivate a Fashionable 
Figure by the Adoption and 


Permanent Wearing of 








CORSETS 


@ Arusncally designed and with every fea- 
ture of stylish form development thoroughly 
embodied, these garments cannot fail to 
lent figure a tone of distinctive indi- 
er wl a Axnd individuality permits of no 
extremes of exaggerations — it is an artistic ex- 

of the beat best lines of your own figure. 
ira me pareion modes the Ultra 


front and back gores cut to run over the 


| holes are used to finish where the suspender 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1906 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Barlow 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back 


she will be ready to tell her Journal readers 


exactly how to make their gowns, wraps and hats. While Mrs. Ralston is away her letters will be answered 


by Emily La Farge Claxton, one of her associate editors. 


A Skirt that May be Cut Over 


I have an old seven-gored skirt of 
blue and white foulard. The skirt is 
worn at the bottom, but is otherwise 
in fairly good condition. You can 
see from the inclosed sample that it 
is a smal] design, and I wish 
a suitable pattern to remodel 
it for my eight-year-old little 
girl. A Home Bopy. 





We have a six-gored skirt 
pattern for a little girl, its 


shoulders in suspender style. With this 
skirt little white nainsook or India linon 
guimpescan be worn. Buttons and button- 


pieces join, and if it is necessary to do any 
extra piecing to help out in cutting the sus- 
penders this same idea can be repeated. 

A pattern of this dress with guimpe can 
be supplied. Order No. 2016 from the 


| dealer in your town; or write, inclosing 


the price, fifteen cents, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
Lapiges’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


A Gown Remodeled in a Princesse Effect 


I have a white challis gown of last season in excel- 
lent condition. It is very simple in style, with a 


| gored skirt laid in plaits to hip-depth 


and closing under a box-plait in the 
back; it has a simple, tucked waist 
cut out at the neck with a tiny yoke 
and leg-o’-mutton sleeves. How can 
I give this gown a dressy look and per- 
haps use four yards of soft, pale blue 
taffeta ? MARGARET. 


I think you will be able to make a 
very pretty dress and give it the new 
Princesse effect by using your pale 
blue silk to form a shaped front 
panel, reaching from the bottom of 
the yoke to the bottom of the skirt, 
with a shaped girdle of the blue silk 
so as to conceal where waist and skirt 
join. Of course, this dress requires a 
boned lining and should fasten in the 
back. Trim the waist with two flat collar pieces of 
the silk finished on the edges with fine, narrow 
knife-plaitings. Now your sleeves can be given an 
up-to-date look by making a close-flitting cuff to the 
elbow and trimming with a band of the blue silk. 
Several ruffles of lace would add to the appearance 
of this cuffband. If you have enough silk 
left over trim the skirt about ten inches 
from the lower edge with one or two folds 
of your silk. 

A pattern for this gown can be supplied. 
Order No. 1940 from the dealer in your 


white linen. A pattern for this kind 
of dress can be supplied. Order No. 
1401 from the dealer in your town; or 
write, inclosing the price, ten cents, to 
» Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
HoME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








A Half-Mourning Gown 


Will you tell me how to &Z~ 


relieve the sombreness of a 
black voile gown? I have been wearing 
deep mourning for a year. ‘The waist is 
made like your pattern No. 1540, and hasa 
black crape yoke; the skirt is a one-piece 
circular model, witli a black crape fold. 
Miss K. L. Y. 
You must remove the crape from your 
gown and replace the yoke with one of 
tucked chiffon cloth lined with white and 
braided with black silk soutache braid, to 
give the effect of asquare yoke. ‘To carry 
out the effect of the pointed yoke use a 
bias fold of taffeta; make your cuffs to 


NEVER TURN 


BRASSY 





match the yoke; and I should advise that you have 
elbow sleeves. Your skirt will look very well if you 
replace the crape fold by one of taffeta and trim 
above it with a heavy soutache braid. 

Patterns for this waist and skirt can be supplied. 
Order them by number from the dealer in your town 
(waist No. 1540, skirt No. 2032); or 
write, inclosing the price, fifteen cents 
each, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LApiges’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadel- 
phia. 


Bridesmaid at a Spring Wedding 


I am asked to be maid-of-honor to 
my cousin. She will wear a white 


Iselect? I have decidedly auburn hair 
and fair skin. BERTHA. 


Get white point d’esprit or spotted 
or green silk-muslin. Have a green 


bunch of fine ferns and daisies. 


Children’s Summer Coats 

Do you advise silk for my little daughter’s dressy 
coat? Ifso,whatcolorandwhatkind? A.L.B. 

Silk is no longer in first style. Get white serge 
or a soft, plain, light gray mohair or an invisible 
stripe or check. Children’s coats this season are 
extremely simple in design; the box and 
reefer coat trimmed with stitched straps 
of the material is the preferred style. 


Trimmed with Plaid Gingham 
Will you help me remodel my daugh- 


gown. What color and material shall | 


net and make it over lettuce-green silk 


girdle of a pale shade, and carry a | 





Asa 

soiled 

collar 

spoilsa 

man’s ap- 

pearance, no mat- 

ter how immaculate the rest of his 
attire, so brassy eyelets mar the 
appearance of the finest shoe. 


Diamond Fast Color Eyelets 


cannot wear brassy, because the tops, 
whether in black or colors, are of 
solid color. 

They do not grow old or change 
with wear, but retain their. bright, 
new appearance throughout the wear 
of the shoes. 

The only way to be sure that the 
eyelet in your shoe is going to remain 
new, even when the shoe is old, is to 
look for this little raised <@® trade 
mark. It is found on the surface of 
every Diamond Fast Color Eyelet— 
but is so small that you must look 
closely to find it. 

Most good shoes have them. You 
will never regret insisting that the 
shoes you purchase bear them. 

On request we will send our free 
samples and interesting booklet. 


United Fast Color Eyelet Company 






































models (exclusively / , : : . ter’s white linen shirtwaist suit? She Boston, Mass. 
’ ’ . 4 ’ abet : 
Weis town; or write, inclosing the price, fifteen 
dy make )are pre-eminently ts. tothe Patt Renee, Pen 0 a has outgrown both skirt and waist, and | 
correct. eg es what the proportions of cen ng wre 1 tee Ee LADIES the material is still good. It is made with | 
your figure you can find one of these new HomME Journat, Philadelphia. a plain, five-gored, box-plaited skirt; the 
lel waist has full fronts gathered into a yoke | 
ad A an wag Be + lag ca | Renewing Old Black Lace and closes with a small box-plait; the | 
SHAPE. FOR E RY FIGURE. Please give directions again as to how to sleeves are plain shirtwaist sleeves, but | 
a renew a black lace shaw! that has lost its are now too short. MOTHER B. 
peopel. 208 - hs egy ny de crispness and is also — brown. , Select a pretty Scotch plaid or dainty- | 
end ades. The pai . os .« ae FRANDMOTHER. colored, checked gingham and make a new | 
You can an Aonesien Lady Boil an old black kid glove in water, yoke; cut with long strips reaching to the 
for $5. or for $1.00—and at Strain the liquid thus made through a waist-line, and use again the white linen 
various intermediate prices — wherever cloth and dilute it with warm water. When it is box-plait for the closing. The sleeves can be | 
cool take a smooth, uncovered ironing-board, place lengthened with deep elbow cuffs of the gingham. 
corsets are for sale. ] tak h, 1 ironing-t 1, pl ] | d with d Il ffs of the ging] 
your lace on it, and with a sponge dipped in The skirt can be lengthened by deep, inset bands | 
aaa LADY ¥ CORSET CO. your solution go over it, a small portion at a of the plaid gingham which trims the waist. 
ime, making the lace stick lightly to the board. atterns for this waist and skirt can be supplied. 
_ 2 .% hicage. time, making the lace stick lightly to the board. _ Patterns for th t and sl be supplied 
Take care to keep it straight, and Jeave it on the Order by number (waist No. 1949, skirt No. 1430) 
board until dry; then peel it off care- from the dealer in your town; or write, 


fully. inclosing the price, fifteen cents each, to 


the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


Two 
Waists 
for 
* 
One Price | 
Choose a sheer India linon for your dress, 


He, 70 180 and make a simple waist run with groups 


7 ; hy ey \ 
8 50 - f = of tiny tucks; and cut out for a small oval 
>. sy i" t, 
=== : ij of; § \ yoke, and, of course, elbow-length sleeves. 
Big | 








A Simple Graduation Gown 


Will you tell me a simple way to make 
a graduation dress and what material to 
buy? It must be inexpensive and made so 
w\; that mother can launder it easily. 
J > , 
4 ay MARTHA. 


To Wash Black Goods 

I have had such bad luck in washing 
black mohair; it will turn gray. I now 
have a waist I must wash — what do you 
suggest my using? E. 


Try soap-bark. It is excellent for black " z 7 
goods as well as colored materials of all ortice 1 1 
kinds. . 


A Child’s Traveling Dress is smooth, elastic and strong, and its 
use gives style and finish to a garment; 
seams will not rip, each stitch will hold 





\ Make the yoke and collar of strips of the 
muslin tucked and rows of lace insertion; 
finish the yoke — where it joins the waist 
— with an inch and a quarter bigs band of 





I expect to travel across the continent 
this summer with my ten-year-old daugh- 





a the material trimmed with small medallions of lace ter. What material shall I select for her traveling alah a re -” agony por 
Aqgties and edge it with ruffles of lace edging. The sleeves «dress? INEXPERIENCED. noes a. = “yy - _— , re, oe © os 
yr must match the waist in trimming. Have a full, Get a blue and green checked mohair. Make it a ae eee. very women wo + 

Ne. 70K 150 . ge ; Z , i . é - : sews knows what a relief it is to have 
rite de> five-gored, gathered skirt trimmed with two deep in a one-piece model, unlined. Use turnover linen eed siren elth Mthe Cacia. Gene 
lightfel ruffles. These can be trimmed with lace inser- or piqué collars with a soft green tie to finish the 1 et — Kittie’’ and next Slee ask 
model made tion and lace edging. Patterns for this waist neck. ‘hese will give a fresh, dainty appearance. & 
of fme white French 


and skirt can be supplied. Order No. the clerk for Corticelli. It costs no more. 


1685 for waist and No. 1681 for skirt A Dressy but Useful Black Silk Wrap 
from the dealer in your town; or write, 


Lawn, artistically de- 
wgved with insertings of 


For the Children: A cute cardboard Kitten 
penwork embroidery, 








How can I utilize my three-quarter- Calendar sent free with every request enclos- 

Valen lennes lace edge, inclosing the price, fifteen cents each, to length, semi-fitting black taffeta coat of ing a 2c. stamp for our “Corticelli Lessons in 

ele ome = Pe po the Pattern Bureau, THE LApiEs’ HoME last summer? I want to wear it with a Embroidery” booklet, or ask any merchant 
& of pin tucked lawn JouRNAL, Philadelphia. white foulard figured with green and black. selling Corticelli Spool Silk. 

odge d — — — 4 - E. D. H. Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 

By phe a ; How to Dress a Tiny Man We have a pattern that is adaptable for 





worn cither as a long 


How shall I make my eighteen months- 
sleewe and high neck 





remodeling your coat. It is one of the 




















old baby boy’s dresses, and what ..:aterials , “ Buy “WILLS” Hare 
medelerenathrecenar- | shall ghee pp peyote ays new boleros and has a rolled shaw] collar are ins Pits. Madeof real 
¢ sleeve iace named, Dutch neck model, by unfas- look tthe little girl Sos Waven with stole ends finished with a knife- horn —hand pol- 
~r— ha _- lar and o- In ~_ - _ . ae i plaited ruffle. It gives the new Empire ished and finished smoothly. Will not 
Ot tp pepe By RS pe net Choose the plain and tiny-checked effect, but has a belt, and short elbow splitthe hare. Allcolors. 10c a card of 
— a. Gatened = a on I peect buttons and buttonholed | ginghams; pink and the dark and light sleeves trimmed with ruffles to match the | ang pictures of 7 ta io 
Estwacedinary value at $1.86. 7 “| | blue shades are nice for every-day wear. collar. If you need more material to help R . : : 
; Z, obert S. S. Wills, 141 W. Girard Ave. 
Write me 8G STORE ACITY BLITSELF Write | | For best let him have heavy white French out use black moiré silk for the collar and : G » Phila. 
= PERG p~4 nainsook and fine linen. Make these up into plain long stole ends. Order this pattern by number CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
= | little frocks with their fronts and backs each formed (2316) from the dealer in your town; or write, in- Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
Cataloges Catalogue | of three box-plaits. The colored ginghams should closing the price, fifteen cents, to the Pattern Bureau, Instruction Books. Send these two-cont stamps for 
: : ’ 1 1 Music Herald. ; 
Lm “NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. To-day have their collar-bands, cuffs and little belts made of ©THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. “MUSEC G2. 190 W. $0 00. Guncenaa a 








GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





































‘Two pages fromthe 
_ _ New Style. 
Style 6049 


A patent kid Gibson 
he em be hand-turned 


a. 





sole, Cuban heel 
"Redfern" 
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] Style 6050 
7 A patent kid sunburst 


tue, flexible hand-tumed 
sole, Cuban heel, plain 
toe 





"Wellsley" 
Last 





The New “‘Shoelight’’ is the Correct Guide 


Off the press at last! Shoes, oxfords and 
ties for every taste and every occasion, illus- 
trated and described. Four beautiful 
pictures in tint, of latest imported gowns. 
In all, sixteen pages full of interest— the 
standard styles of America. Sent Free. 


Hamilton Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 


“With the Character Mila ERO, 
SHOE 





of the Woman” Redoecill 
$3522 $552 


HGRA Ce 
ST.LOUIS. U.S.A. 
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Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from 
Birth to 9 Years 


os 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it. Itaffords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Kubens Shirt at once. ‘ake no other 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. Ifhe doesn't 
keep it write to us. The Kubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible toall the world 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 





} 

| 

a acct need 
BACK VIEW. 
















The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 ket Street, Chicago 
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Telling the Story of Wool Soap 


Wool Soap is absolutely pure. Clean, sweet tallow and 
specially imported vegetable oil used to make it so. No 
free alkali— nothing but pure soap. Cleanses. Good for 
washing the finest fabrics, laces, silks, linens, handker- 
chiefs—everything that you are particular about. Wool 
Soap produces a rich, soft lather, is white and floats. 


For fine laundry work, shave a part of a cake of Wool Soap into lukewarm water. 
Work up suds. Dip the article into the suds. Wash and rinse in clear water. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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everywhere A 
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CREAM| 
By WHEAT | 
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because it is a 
so good to eat 








Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Surrounding the gluten and starch cells in the wheat 
berry there is a layer of almost pure white fibre. It 
is called cellulose and is as indigestible as sawdust. 
OW atom eluclt-salotcme) mol=) itl lel_{-mla ll a telttemeretatale) am el-mel-ld-leldcre| 
except by special test. But it makes.a difference in 
the moisture absorbing quality and so lessens the 
number of loaves tothe sack. Some millers permit 
or-j abi lel (omice mele Mm laldetidal-tteml ulolebeme clllanaail. mit BUsslBalolacte 
From GOLD MEDAL FLOUR by our special 


purifying process. 


Washburn -Crosby’s 
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